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unto ſalvation, inſtruct us in our duty, 


and give us all poſſible encouragement to the 


practice of it, particularly by aſſuring us that 
what fins ſever we have committed; if we res 
pent bf them and forſake them, they ſhall, be 
forgiven. . No hour 1s repreſented as too late, 
no time is limited after which our repentance 
ſhall not be accepted; But that, this goodneſs 
of God thus always ready to pardon ſhould not 
haye a bad effect upon us, and encourage us to 
continue in ſin and to put off our re formation 
to a diſtant day, the ſame Scriptures aſſure us 
81 1 I III. B 8 that 
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that by long perſiſting to offend, we may make 
ourſelves almoſt incapable of amending. God 


| ſhould harden ourſelves till we loſe all inclina- 


Can the, Æthiopian change his ſkin or the leo- 


vicious habits 1 in particular; 


1 and'frequent repetition, we perform not only 
without labour, but without premeditation and 


continues ever ready to ſhew mercy to us when 


we change our evil courſes; but no good will 
thence ariſe to us, if we by adding ſin to ſin 


tion and almoſt all power to qualify ourſelves 
for receiving his mercy. 
This is the doctrine EY in the 1 text: 


pard his ſpots ? then, may VI. alſo do good who 
are accuſtomed to do evil. The meaning of 
this is that they who are accuſtomed to do evil 
will find the work of repentance and reforma- 
tion to be, not indeed mpoffi 
difficult. hee Bo nina Its 

The truth af . be ed, 7” 

I. From the nature of habits f in general, of 
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II. From experience 

III. From the teſtimony of. Scripture. 

I. Concerning habits we may obſerve that 
there are many things which we practiſe at 
firſt with difficulty, aud which at laſt, by daily 


Aen. and then they are habits. 
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Habits 


8E AMON 1. 5 
Habits of the body or of the mind which | 
nk firſt were indifferent actions, in proceſs” of 
time become almoſt unavoidable; oh 
Thus it is with the habits of memory. By 

frequent practice and flow degrees we acquire 
the uſe of ſpeech: we retain a ſurpriſing variety 
of words, of arbitrary ſounds, which we make 
the ſigns of things. © "Theſe we readily uſe, 
and hen we want to expreſs our thoughts, 
words / preſerit themſelves to us unſought, and 
our native language ſticks by us, and if we 
once perfectly e RNA 1 we can never for- 
get 7 
Thus it is in the habits of the imagination, 
When we accuſtom our minds to certain ob- 
jets, when we call them often before us, view 
them and refle& upon them continually, theſe 
objects, which at firſt were perhaps as indiffer- 
ent as any other, become familiar to us, they 
appear uncalled and force themſelves upon us, 
and though we ſtrive to drive them out, {till 
they will return, 1 nn the mot | 
2 in our mind. 

Thus alſo it is with the habits of ſin. They | 
are acquired lixe other habits by repeated acts; 
they fx themſelves u pon us in the ſame manner, 
and are corrected with the fame difficulty. 
rer! B 2 A ſinner 
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| Bi from his duty; and weakens his power of 


them ungovernable ; they are always follicit- 


ſtrength, and he grows leſs able to reſiſt them. 
upon them to corrupt and impair them. He 
ment, perhaps the threatnings of God will not 


his thoughts upon other objects more agreeable 
to him, that his belief ſhall be weak and a 

of it; but ſhame is loſt by long offending. At 
_ preſent, yet unreaſonable and deteſtable; but 


nothing in t odious and unnatural; - Az firſt he 


A ſinner by long offending cotta wer- 


deliberating and chuſing upon wiſe motives. 
By giving way to his paſſions he has made 


ing him for the ſame indulgence, and he is 
ever uneafy till they are ſatisfied; they riſe of 
themſelves, and ſtay not for his conſent; | and 
by every victory over him, they gain new 


His underſtanding and reaſon become unſer- 
viceable to him. Sin has always a bad effect 


endeavours to perſuade himſelf that he is in no 
danger; perhaps there will be no future judg · 


be executed. Or, if he carmot argue himſelf 
out of his belief, he can ſo conſtantly employ 


tive and thalt give him no trouble 

At firſt, when he did amiſs, he was a 
firſt Ses. appeared to Him, delightful for the 
by degrees this deformity wears off, and he ſees 


Was 


S EN MON I. . 

was divided between gbod and evil, he had in- 
tervals when reflection tobk place, When he 
ſaw the beauty of virtue, and had faint wiſhes 
at leaſt that it were more ſuitable to his ineli- 
nations, and eaſier to be practiſed, and ſome 


ſorrow that his reaſon and his paſſions ſhould = 


be ſo at variance: at laſt the deſires and the 
judgment are unhappily united and reebnciled, 
and the whole man ne ne ne 
1 is evil. 
Add to this chav vicious habits dle e 
— and gain faſter upon us than good 
habits. Sin recommends itſelf to our ſenſes by 
bringing preſent profit or pleaſure, whilft reli- 
gion confiſts frequently in renouncing preſent 
profit or pleaſure for a greater intereſt at a di- 
ſtance, and fo recommends itſelf, not to our 
ſenſes, but to our reaſon; upon which account 
it is more difficult to be good than to. be bad. 
Thus in the ſtyle of the Seriptures, piety is a 
victory, which implies labour and contending; 

ſin is a ſtate of flavery, into which it is 
eaſy to fall by negligence and indolence, by 
betraying and tamely giving up thoſe powers 
which God had beſtowed upon us for better 
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5 * forth the ſpiritual fruits of piety and vir- 
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One being aſked, what could be the *reaſon 
a weeds grew, more plentifully than corn: 


5 anſwered, Becauſe the ; Earth was the mother 
of weeds, but the ſtep-· mother of corn; that is, 
the one ſhe, produced of her o accord, the 
other not till ſhe was compelled to it hy man's 
plied to the human mind, which on account 
of its intimate union with the body, and com- 
merce with ſenſible objects, eaſily and willingly 


performs the things, of the fleſh, but will not 


e, unleſs cultivated, with, aſſiduity ** 
aten. n. in engen EN. 
An Nee ſinner, before he can ms. 


uſt be, ſorry. and grieved:that he has miſbe- 
haved himſelf; but he will find it a, hard thing 
to bring his mind into this temper. |, He may 
ſin, lorry, that. he cannot be wicked here and 
Happy hereafter ; which is not even the begin- 


ning of amendment. A ſorrow that we ought 
to. repent. is à very en, * _ — 
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Such a perſon, before he can en 
muſt be acquainted with his duty. This ſeems 
not to be difficult; yet even for this a ſinner by 


long offending becomes often unſit. Years 


afterſyears have paſſed away without any ſerious 
reflections upon religious truths : he has never 
allowed them a place in his thoughts, his 

thoughts have been all bent another way, to 
gain, perhaps, to fraud, to malice," to oppreſ- 
ſion, to revenge, to ambition, to unlawful plea- 
ſures, to vanity and trifles. And when the 
thoughts have thus been long uſed to run in 
another courſe, and have worn for themſelves 


a deep chanel, few perſons are able to turn the 


ſtream to apply them to things ſacred and ſe- 
rious, to employ them upon ſuch diſagreeable 
meditations; they will force their way back 
again, and purſue their accuſtomed courſe. 
If theſe diſpoſitions and actions, which only 

lead to amendment, may prove ſo uneaſy and 
unacceptable to an old offender, we may thence 
judge what pains and what application it will 


Thus the doctrine contained in the text is ; 
confirmed from obſervations upon the nature 
of habits in general, of evil habits in parti- 
cular, 
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I. A ſecond proof of it may be dravi from 
experience which ſhews us that there are 


few who forſuke any vice to which they are re- 


| markably addicted, fewer chat we uſually ima · 
| The truth of this, may beieaveſt:obs 
f in thoſe faults where the body ſeems not 
to be much concerned, ſuch as pride, conceit; 
levity of mind, raſhneſs in judging and igeter- 
mining, cenſoriouſneſs, malice, cruelty, wrath, 
moroſeneſs, envy, ſelſiſhneſs, avarice.: Theſe 
bad diſpoſitions ſeldom forſake a perſon in whom 
they are fixed; if they have accompanied him 
from youth to manhood, they: will in all pro- 
bability follow him through the longeſt old 
age, down to the grave, and ma the ee 

w the world of ſeparate ſpirits. © 17 

Heſides, many of them are of ſo Jocnitbul-g Aa 
| nate that the mind entertains them and 
knows it not; the man thinks himſelf free from 
faults which to every other perſon are moſt 
viſible; and when this double diſtemper is 
upon him, the danger muſt needs be great, and 


the condition deplorable; for how ſhould he 


ſeek out and apply a remedy who knows not 
that he ſtands in need of any? 7! 
Since ſuch, is the malignity of evil 4 habits of 
the mind, we may * that 0 vices 
All EAR 1 * 


5 EAM 1 „ 
which ure of a groſſer kind, and in which the | 
body is more employed, differ little from the 
former, that intemperance and debauchery are 
almoſt as difficultly corrected as pride and envy. 
A man may abſtain from them for a conſide- 
rable time, or quite ceaſe to comtnit them, only 
becauſe he wants power and opportunity, and 
conſequently without repentance and refor - 
mation: his imagination and inelination may 
purſue the ſame evil object, . gur en- is 
unable to comply with them. 
III. The holy Scriptures concur ich reaſon 
and experience. Every one who has rend 
them, or heard them read and explained, muſt 
know i that they perpetually repreſent to us the 
unreaſonableneſs, the folly, the baſeneſs, and 
the bad conſequences of ſin; whence we ſhould 
conelude- that if all fin in general and every 
ſingle act of it is ſo dangerous, repeated and ha- 
bitual ſins muſt be beyond compariſon er 
beyond erpreffion more dangerous. 
When the Scriptures ſpeak of evil habs 
they make uſe of figures as ſtrong and bold as 
language can utter and the imagination conceive, 
to ſet forth their pernicious nature. Perſons in 
that condition are ſaid to be incloſed in a ſnare, 


to be taken captives, to have fold themſelves 
| : . | to 


to work wickedneſs, to be in a ſtate of ſlavery. 


and imperious Luſts. They are ſaid to have 


off one's on hand and to pull out one's own 
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He :who is à flave to a bad maſter has no 
proſpect of liberty; and worſe maſters can no 
man ſerve than the Devil, and his oven vile 


loſt all their ſenſes and faculties, to be deaf, to 
be blind, and to walk in darkneſs, to be har- 
dened and paſt feeling, to be fick beyond hopes 
of recovery, to be dead in treſpaſſes and ſins. 
Jo part with a beloved vice is called to cut 


eye; to return from a long courſe of ſin to 
righteouſneſs is a reſurrection from the dead 
and a new creation. Even thoſe paſſages of 
Scripture which contain great encouragement 
and favourable promiſes td repentance, inform 
us at the ſame time o the difficulty of amend 
ing. Our Saviour gives a plain and familiar 
repreſentation of it.. thepherd, ſays he, ro- 


joices more over one ſherp which was loſt and 


is found, than over ninetyand nine which went 


not aſtray. Why ſo ? For his, amongſt other 


reaſons; becauſe he could not reaſonably expect 


ſuch good fortune, and had little hopes of find- 
ing a creature expoſed to a thouſand: —— 
1 mne _ for elf. 300 FH, £210» 
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£65 * — ys the ert of God al 
concur to eſtabliſh this melancholy truth, that 


a change from habitual vice to virtue is ſeldoam 


made, and not without great difficulty: which 
ſons of all ages and of all diſpoſitions. 
1. Can the Æthiopian change his ſkin, or 
the leopard his ſpots ? then may ye alſo da good 
who are aceuſtomed to do evil. If theſe words 
were to be taken rigorouſly and in the ſtricteſt 
ſienſe, it would be a folly to exhort an babitual 
ſinner to repentance, and an unreaſdnable thing 
to expect from him a natural impoſſibility; hut 
it ĩs certain that they mean no more than an ex- 
treme difficulty. The genius of ſublime and 
W language requires ſuch lively expreſ- 
ſions, and deſoribes things which ee R 
accompliſhed asquite impoſſible. 13 
That the text is to . ans 
alſo, from the whole chapter, which contains 
terrible threatnings againſt the Jews of evils 
which ſhould come upon them for their im- 
piety. Theſe threats are mixed with exhorta- 
tions to rapentance, and then follows the text, 
which muſt not be taken as a declaration that 
hey could not poſſibly repent ; for then the 
| Prophet 


| | 5 
& en SS ER MON I 
ſiuame diſcourſe to amen their ways and to give 
glory to the Lord, before he cauſed datkneſs, 
and before their feet ſtumbled, and they thould 
| Ann — 100 uv nl bugs n 
a to repentance, they — | 
and ſuitably to the common notĩons of man- 
kind / that the deſtruction of ſueh perſons is from 
themſelves, and theſe plain and eaſy expreſſions 
may help! us to underſtand rightly thoſe ſew 
difficult places, where God is ſaid to harden 
men's hearts, by which no more can be meant 
than that God permits the wicked to be har- 
dened, and to undergo this and other natural 
conſequences of their tranſgreſſon s. 
The Gentiles, who had not juſt notions of 
God's government, uſed to aſeribe events to 
Fate, or to Fortune, that is to mere names 
which themfelves underſtood not, to things 
which had no power, no influence; and indeed 
no being. The Jews, accuſtomed to a more 
religious way of ſpeaking, uſed to aſcribe all 
things, all events to God, by which they only 
intended to acknowledge his providence, and to 
declare that nothing could come to paſs againſt 
2 will, or 3 either his permiſſion or his 
| ' aſſiſtance; 


SE. R o 1 N 23 
aſſiſtance; and hence it ĩs that they: ſumetimes 
aſcribe to him — he cannot be the 
immediate author... N 
If God could — to harden the 
hearts of ſinners by any act of his own,, and to 
create in them a hatred of their duty, ſuch #rt . 
intorpoſition would take off - the guilt from 
them, and make their puniſhment-unreaſonable; 
and contradict all our notions of his goodneſs 
and juſtice. To which we may add, that he 
would often exert his power on oocaſions which 
required ĩt not. Alas a wicked man is able to 
work out his on deſtruction, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Almighty in the unhappy under. 
taking; and ſo pernicious is ſin, that of itſelf 
it is ſufficient to produte a fad change for tho 
worſe in thoſe who are enſlaved to it, to de- 
prive them of their good qualities, and to ren- 
der their condition almoſt deſperate; ' | bowels amt 
The difficulty of reforming bad habits, 
though it may ſeem tobe rather a difſunſive 
and diſcquragement fron repentance; is indeed 
a very proper, and ought to be a moſt prevail 
ing motive to it. They who are in this con- 
dition ſhould conſider that às is the difficulty, 
ſo is the danger. Heaven and happineſs retire | 
„M and are removed to a 3 
diſtance; 


— — . ‚ — — 


| 
| 


| ſet theſe terrors before obſtinate offenders, not to 
drive them to deſpair, but to awaken in them 


cles, exert himſelf in à fürpriſing manner, and 


was dead and is alive again, who was loſt and 


who does one virtuous action may płoceed to 
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diſtance; ruin and miſery have almoſt overta- 


ken them; they ſtand upon the brink of de- 


ſtruction, and every moment expoſed to the 
- worſtiof evils, from which they cannot ſave 
themſelves without uncommon pains and refo- 


lution, and a diligence greater than they ex- 


erted before upon any occaſion in eee oth 


courſe of their lives. bus 93304 It xl Ams 
The divine Wiſdom has thought proper to 


thoſe powers of; the ſoul which are ſtupified 


and weakened, but not deſtroyed by ſin. He 
who can be made fully ſenſible of theſe truths 


may force his way througli a thouſand obſta- 


perform things which could ſdarcely be ex- 
pected, may be one af thoſe happy perſons: who 


is found, who cauſes joy in heaven and on earth 


by his unexpected reformation. An attempt to 


grow better ĩs a laudable endeavour 5; and hie 


do more, and may hope for the bleſſing and adi 
ſiſtance of God, who amen every | 


thing CIO * bk . „nein: 
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be in his favour, but whoſe lives are not ſo con 


formable to their belief as ithey ought ito beg 


who are ſorry for their faults;/ and full into 


them again, Who make not iche progreſs in 


goodneſs vrhich they acknowledge to be juſtly 


expected from them, and who hawe not that 


command over their paſſions which by alittle 7 
more reſolution and ſelf · denial they might ac) 


quire. Such perſons ſhould ſeriouſly: conſider 
the difficulty of reforming: bad habits, and the 
extreme danger of that ſtatꝭ: for though it be 

not their preſent. condition, yet If they uſe not 
timely eaution, ſad effects may enſue: if they 
improve not they will degenerate; if they in- 
dulge themſelues in ſmaller offences, they will 
be inſenſibly led on to a ſettled careleſſneſs and 
diſobedienoe. Such as they now are, were alſo 
thoſe wlio are the moſt devoted ſlaves to their 


They whaſe amendment is repreſented in the 


Ai, and bes, they didi amifß; condemned 
themſelves for it, and approved; thoſe things 
which they had not the heart to practiſe, and 


entertained | 


3x 
; 8 proteit the 
Christian religion, who fear Gad und deſire to 


vices, for no one is very wicked on a ſudden, | 


text as almoſt impoſſible were once divided be- 
tween: good and evil, and purſued neither ſtea · 
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offences, and\propeſed. to, amend their lives) 
Thus it Was With them at the ficſh, till by de- 1 
 grees. the degeitfulneſs of fin a en en 
andi leſt in them 1 e n a | 
: neſs. 18014 203; 400: 5% ee, ai, e | 
3. Theſe ſadiexamaples ſhould be a.vaning te 
thoſe- whoſe opetlience..is ſo incomplete and 
ſullied with ſo many defects, Wee love of 
virtue is not equal and uniform, and whole af- 
fections are placed ſometimes dn God and reli- 
gion, and ſometimes on the follics and vanities 
of the world.  The:tyranny of evil habits, and 
the eaſy deſcent from an unſteady virtue to thoſe 
habits; ſhould. incite them th. corre. in them- 
' ſelves every; thing that | their conſcience, con- 
demns, to ſet about it inſtantly; to-day, whilit | 
it is called te-day, whilſt they may hope to 
have time and ſtrength to complete the undler- 
taking, whilſt piety appears amiable to them; 
whilſt the paſſage to it is ſhort, and the impe- 
argon eaſily removed. Theſe confidgrations 
are more particularly to be, recommanded: ta 
dane perſons, who are entering into a ſtatę of + 
trial, to whoſe choice Virtue and Vige pręſent 
themſelves, and Who have 48 & ne f 
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Ws Hes are Chriſtians who abſtain from 
wes and deliberate tranſgreſſions, : who ſtrive 
to make a daily progreſs in _ goodneſs, and to 
perform an acceptable ſervice to God. The 
difficulty of reforming vicious habits is a proper 
ſubject to be ſet before theſe alſo. 

Reflections upon this ſubject may warn them 
to be upon their guard, that after they have ſet 
out well and proceeded well, they fail not at 
laſt, nor loſe a reward near at hand. The beſt 
perſons may find benefit from all kind of mo- 
tives to religion, even from thoſe which ſeem 
only deſigned for the profligate. Whilſt they 
are here, they are liable to be ſeduced, and ne- 
ver quite out of the reach of danger till they 
have finiſhed their courſe : they have juſt cauſe 
to hope that they ſhall never forſake God, and 
they have reaſon to work out their ſalvation 
with pious fear, and to remember what is 
threatened, when the righteous man tu rneth 
away from his righteouſneſs. 

5. They who have wiſely and bappily pre- 
ſerved themſelves from evil habits ought to be 
very thankful to God, by whoſe bleſſing they 
are free from that heavy bondage, and ſtran- 
gers to the ſad train of evils which attend it. 
Vo. III. 4 When 
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When they ſee the deplorable condition of 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to doevil, and whoſe 
amendment i is ſo neceflary, and yet ſo difficult, 
they will pity the caſe of ſuch perſons ; but to 
this compaſſionate concern will o naturally be 
added a great ſatisfaction, when they look in 
upon the ſtate of their own mind; and conſider 
what miſery they have avoided, and what ad- 
vantages they have ſecured. _ 
"= Laſtly from the doctrine of the text we 
may find this ſingular encouragement to well- 
doing, that by a perſeverance in our duty we 
may make righteouſneſs habitual to us, and 
not leſs pleaſant than profitable. God has 
not ſo dealt with us, that whilſt the paſſage 
from vice to virtue is difficult, the paſſage from 
virtue to vice ſhould be eaſy. There is, in this 
reſpect, not much difference in habits ; and if 
it be not altogether, it is almoſt as hard to turn 
from righteouſneſs to ſin, as it is to turn from 

ſin to righteouſneſs. RS" 
I be enemies of religion have ſometimes re- 
preſented it as conſiſting altogether in ſelf- 
_ denial and pain, and have ſaid that piety is no 
piety, except it croſs our inclinations, that 
| | Þ Suave mari magno, turbantibus æquora ventis &c. 


juſtice 
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Juſtice and charity and purity and temperance, 
and every thin g that is good, deſerves no Praiſe. 
when we are, as it were unavoidably diſpoſed to 
it, when we take a pleaſure in it, and could not 
act in a contrary manner without great uneaſi- 
neſs. But this is'2 falſe and a fooliſh notion. 
Some caſes will happen to the beſt of men in 
which duty and defire will be at variance, and 
then obedience is ſelf-denial and mortification ; 
but in general he who is accuſtomed to ſerve 
God, will ſerve him by choice and with eaſe 
and fatisfaQtion. To be good againſt the bent 
of the heart and by violence continually offered 
to the paſſions, 1s the condition of one who has 
contracted vicious habits, and begins to get the 
better of them, and this laborious conqueſt is 
greatly to be commended. To be good by 
temper and diſpoſition, .is the conſequence of a 
regular and conſtant obedience, and is much 
more excellent: nor indeed is this temper to 
be acquired without diligent care and long ap- 
plication ; for as we are not born wicked, ſo 
neither are we born good; and we muſt not 
expect to delight in virtue, till we have made 
it. habitual by a right uſe of reaſon, and by a 
Power over the affections gradually obtained. 
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Thus from the pernicious nature of ſinful 
1 every Chriſtian may draw inferences 
ſuited to his own ſtate, may find motives to re- 
pentance and to improvement, or eneourage- 
ment to perſeverance, or a timely warning to 
ſet out wiſely and chuſe the good part which 
ſhall not eaſily be taken from him. 


«+ + 
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He that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely; ; but be 


e perverteth his * ml be known., 


and the corruption which is ſo prevalent in the 
world, it unfortunately comes to paſs: that 
many perſons fall into miſtakes in their notions 
both of happineſs itſelf, and of the beſt and 
fareſt methods to obtain it. In purſuing the 
end they are agreed, but in the ways of ſecuring 
the end they differ widely. The choice of 
theſe means ſhews a man to be wiſe or foolith, 
religious or wicked. Every one would be hap- 
py, but every one will not take the proper 
courſe” to ſecure that ſhare of happineſs for 
which-he was deſigned, and which he is . 
boy of obtaining. 


Cy : The | 


TAPPINESS is the favourite wiſh 1 
the alluring; object which every living | 
creature purſues; but through the ignorance 
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pain, any loſs or diſappointment, any uneaſineſs 


even through the endleſs ages of futurity;» + | 


The caſe is this: Every one would be happy, 
if he could, not only upon the whole, but in 
each inſtant of his exiſtence ; he would enjoy 


perpetual pleaſure and fatisfaftion without any 


of body or of mind. Theſe are natural defires, 
and. they ſeem in · ſome meaſure to be common 
to all living creatures. But man, beſides this 
innate appetite, hath a ſuperior principle in 
him; which is reaſon; and reaſon will inform 
him that a happineſs of this kind, all pleaſure 
and no pain, all joy and no ſorrow, all Fo 
and no evil, is unattainable and impoſſible, aud 
as much out of the courſe of things as all light 
and no ſhade, all day and no night, all ſpring 
and no winter; and that, diſcarding ſuch fooliſh 
hopes, he muſt conſider what method wilt 
ſecure to him the moſt ſatisfaction and the leaſt 
diſquiet upon the whole, during his paſſage 
through this world, and beyond that period, 


The only way to obtain this much deſired 
and moſt deſireable bleſſing, is, as Solomon 
ſays, to walk uprightly. Solomon ſtands diſ- 
tinguiſned for great abilities both natural and 
acquired, and for great experience of good and 
evil, and one might W take his word, and 
od 3 truſt 
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truſt to his judgment. But in this point, we 
want not the ſanction of his authority, and 
every man may be as wiſe as Solomon, and ſee 
the truth of the aſſertion, if he will make a due 
uſe of his underſtanding. He that 7 2290 
. rightly, walketh ſurely. e 

It is proper to be mentioned, but not REDS 
faty to be proved, that ways and paths, in the 
language-of the Scriptures, are the courſes and 
the manner of action. Theſe expreſhons are 
become familiar to us, and every one knows 
that to walk ſignifies our uſual courſe of deal- 
ing, and our common practice. So then, 
walking uprightly means goodneſs, righteouſ- 
neſs, integrity, piety, religion in general. He 
may be ſaid to walk uprightly, who hath good 
| principles, and whoſe thoughts. words and 
actions are conformable to thoſe principles; 
and ſuch a perſon walketh ſurely,” ſafe from 
danger and certain of ſucceſs upon the whole. 
Here then is the duty, _ here 1s the ant. A 
ment and the reward. Pg en! 
But, that we may ſet this ial of the. 
wiſe Man in ſuch a light as to make it of gene- 
ral uſe and application, we will endeavour, be- 
fore we proceed any farther, to remove a diſ- 
; Auen objection which may be made to it. 


109 C 4 | For 
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For it may be ſaid that, although the poſition, 
| in the text ſhould be allowed to. be true, yet it, 
contains a truth of very little uſe or comfort. to 
us, and a promiſe which none of us can apply 
to his own perſon. If he who is in every re- 
ſpect righteous and religious may fairly preſume 
that he ſhall enjoy a. perfect ſecurity upon the 
> whole, what is that to ſinners ?. And finners we. 
all are in various degrees. If Solomon's. per- 
fectly good man 1s found at laſt to be an ĩmagi - 
nary man, an accompliſhed creature which, no 
where exiſts, it fignifies little to us what re- 
compence ſuch a behaviour may expect and: 
receive. | 
--  —_— 3 n to jy. oy ar will 
take off the force of the objection. 

Firſt, Although uprightneſs, in the uſual, 
ſtyle of the Scriptures and in the common ac-. 
ceptation of the word, means goodneſs in gene- 

ral, and an upright man is a perfect and a righte-, 
ous man, yet this ſeems not to be the charac- 
ter which Solomon here intends to repreſent. 
It ſcems rather that he takes uprightneſs in a 
more limited ſenſe, and conſiders it as a focial- 
virtue producing a good conduct towards others. 
And then his meaning will be that-he who in 
all his dealings is honeſt, ſincere, charitable,, 
candid, 
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candid, and friendly, will in return reeeine good 
uſage, and eſcape ill uſage.. What induces me 

to, ſuppoſe. that this 1s, the virtue which Solo- 
mon hath more particularly in view, is the 
contraſt. between the former audithe latter part 
of the ſentence. He that walketh uprightly,. 


ſays he, walketh ſurely: but he that perverteth f 
his ways ſhall. be known, Shall be known of 


whom ? why certainly, Shall he known of men. 
As to his being known of God, that is true, 
but is rather foreign from the purpoſe. A 
wicked man is always known of Gad, from 
whom nothing is hidden, and who ſteth the 
ſecrot purpoſes of an evil heart, before they 
break out into action · But when Solomon ſays- 
that he ſhall be know it is as much as to ſay, 
He ſhall be diſcovered and expoſed, in ſpite of 
all his diſſimulation and caution, and then men 
will abhor him, and treat him as he deſerves. 
Now conſequently, if the upright man is the 
man we performs his duty to his neighbour,, 
amd behaves himſelf well in civil ſociety, we 
muſt ſuppoſe the promiſed reward of ſafety to 
be alſo of the ſocial kind, namely ſecurity and 
peaee, honour and reputation, eſteem and fa- 
. encouragement and aſſiſtance, rather than 
| | the 
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come not properly here into conſideration. 
Admitting this interpretation, we have an 
encouragement to well · doing, which any perſon 
may apply to himſelf upon conditions which 
are by no means impracticable, or even difficult, 
or uncommon, but which have been and are 
tolerably well performed by many, and of 
which performance he may find examples with 
out going far to ſeek them. " 

For if we conſider the threefold duty of man, 
to God, to his neighbour, and to himſelf, we 
ſhall find, I think, upon a due enquiry, that 
men who are not reprobates, who have good- 
nature and honour, and a ſenſe of religion and 
morality, do uſually perform their duty to their 
neighbour better upon the whole than IP 
duty to God, and to themſelves. | 

For, as to our duty to God, which is repre- 
ſented as nothing leſs than to love him with all 
our heart and ſoul, even religious people muſt 
condemn themſelves for many omiſſions and 
commiſſions, for deficiences in that piety, zeal, 
activity, gratitude, refignation, reliance, faith 
and devotion, which are due to our mo . 
tor and Bene factor. a 


And 
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And as to our duty to ourſelves, vvhich con- 
liſts in ſpending our time in the moſt rational 
and uſeful way, in i improving our underſtanding, | 
in purity and temperance, in regulating all our 
thoughts, inclinations, deſires, affections and 
paſſions, even religious perſons muſt be conſci- 
ous ho frequently they fall ſhort of obſerving; 
the important and the cuſtwalt: law of ſelt- 

government. tei 210 tte Ne 
But as to the eee und ae ebe ess 
rn nearer to regularity in this 
branch of duty, and uſually endeavour in a 
tolerable: manner to do to others as they would 
be done by, to be juſt, and to be charitable. 
This is the firſt conſideration which I have 
to offer, to ſhew that a man, though far from 
perfection, may rh Solomon 8 Promiſe of 
ſafety to himſelf. 8 85 

Another ha leg to the ſame purpoſe 
is this, that though we ſhould ſuppoſe the up- 
rightneſs mentioned in the text to mean good- 
neſs in general, and a goodneſs to which we 
cannot pretend, yet we may hope to make ſome 
advances towards it, and conſequently may 
hope to come in for ſome ſhare of the reward. 
If he who walketh uprightly in all reſpects, 
walketh ſurely in all reſpects, he who endea- 

| vours 
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vouts to do fo, and on ſeveral occaſions doth 
walk uprightly, will obtain ſome degree” of 
ſafety and ſecurity, ee to his _ 
improvements 
Having thus ſhewed. that the yd gods 
poſed by Solomon may be conſidered as attain- 
able, more or leſs, by thoſe who are not' def 
piſers of their duty and void of good: qualities, 
we will now take his words in their full lati- 
tude, though perhaps in a greater latitude than 
= _ and ſuppoſe that uprightneſs 
eahs goodneſs in general, and that ſafety 
n eee, in _—_ _ oy in —_— 


— — | 
He that ivalketh eig avatink fabely ; 


but he - that Range his 1 — uy 
known. 

The truth of theſe aleetione will W from 
the following conſiderations. 5 

1. In the language of the Seriptures, the 
ways of the righteous are called - plain, direct, 
even ways, which may be found even by the 
ignorant, and where the fimple paſſenger ſhalt 
not err. Nothing is leſs difficult than to know 
our duty, and our intereſt alſo, if there be a 
ſincerity of intention and an integrity of heart: 


a R Serm. on the Text. 
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Our duty is graven in our minds and conſeĩen- 
ces, and we may eaſily read it there. It is alſo 
written in the holy Seriptures, and there ſo 
plainly expreſſed and fo frequently inculcated, 
that without wilful negligence or ſtubborn 
perverſeneſs we cannot fail to diſcover it. The 
Scriptures were calculated for genexal-uſe, they 
were intended to make wiſe the ſimple, to give 
.the young man knowledge and diſcretion, and 
to direct inquirers of all ranks and i in 
their duty, and towards their happineſs. 

Such are both Chriſtian faith and Chriſtian 
practice, plain and perſpicuous ſo far as they 
are of univerſal importance, and of abſolute 
neceſſity. If any teachers have delivered them 
in a dark, and abſtruſe, an inconſiſtent or in- 
comprehenſible way, they are teachers who 
wanted to be taught themſelves, and who drew 
their notions, not from the fountain itſelf, but 
from muddy ciſterns. 

The Scriptures indeed have their Amide | 
and their difficulties, but then they relate to 
the knowledge of ancient languages, hiſtories, 
prophecies, facts, cuſtoms, ceremonies, contro- 
verſies, errors and herefies; and ſo they are 
properly the allotment of the ſtudious, of per- 
ſons who have learning and leiſure, and a man 
may 
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may know very little — * e 
unto ſalvation. | 
As the ways of the onkiaks are . mp 
| died, ſo on the contrary, the ways of the un- 
righteous are repreſented in the Scriptures as 
dark, crooked,. rough, and flippery ways. 
Wicked projects and unlawful methods of 
purſuing the objects of our vain deſires are 
various and uncertain, dangerous and deceitful. 
He who ſets out with ſuch bad proſpects, and 
ſuch pernicious guides, often. falls and periſhes 
in the midſt of his courſe, or if he get to the 
end of it, and to the poſſeſſion of the thing 
purſued, he finds himſelf diſappointed at laſt. 
He ſought pleaſure and peace, and he receives 
trouble and vexation, ſhame and remorſe. 
For take a ſurvey of an evil courſe of life, 
and it will appear that a ſinner at his firſt ſet- 
ting out propoſes to himſelf either the enjoy- 
ment of criminal pleaſures, or the attainment 
of wealth and of power by r 
methods. 
What is to be done, and what is to be paid 
beforehand for tlie obtaining all this? No leſs 
than labour and toll, cares and anxiety, fraud, 
rapine, extortion, violence, hypocriſy, lying, 
flattery, ſubmiſſion to the fantaſtical humours, 
| ö the 
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the unreaſonable demands, and the intolerable 
inſolence of great and powerful men, an inti- 
macy with the wicked, danger, diſtreſs, envy, 
malice, perpetual dh.: and innumerable 1 in- 
conveniences. Li 24k . 
And, as much is to he given, fo mach | is to 
be given up, namely a peace, quiet 
and:ſecurity, _ 

And what are the uſual conſequences of ſuch 
proceedings? ? A diſtempered body, and a di- 
ſtrated mind, and very often the loſs of tem- 
poral proſperity, and of all that 1 18 valuable even 

in this world. 

And what are the "hopes upon which ſuch a. 
perſon relies? They are the hopes either that 
there is no God and no future ſtate, or that 
God will not execute his threatenings, or that a 
late repentance may attone for all the irregula- 

ities of a vicious life. But he will find at laſt 
that hopes are no certainties, and that wiſhes 

are no demonſtrations, 

Such 1s the deplorable ſituation of every one 
who lives in contradiction to N ature, and in de- 
hance to Grace. 

2. He that walketh uprightly acts upon good 
moral principles, which will ſtand the teſt of 
the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and appear to the more 

advantage, 
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advantage, the more cloſely they are viewed, 
and which afford the firmeſt ſecurity. They 
are recommended to us by the holy Scriptures, 
they have often been viſibly rewarded by Provi- 
_ dence, they are juſtified by experience, choſen 
by the wiſe and good, generally allowed to be 
agreeable to reaſon, and profitable in the end, 
and they have the approbation not only of the 
good, but of the bad likewiſe, who in their 
melancholy hours, in time of danger, trouble, 
or ſickneſs, and at the cloſe of life, uſually con- 
demn themſelves, and bear teſtimony to the 
prudence of a conduct which they once uſed to 
blame or to deride. | 
The belief of theſe principles 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary even for upholding civil government 
and preſerving human ſociety. No obligation 
upon the conſciences of men, no faith and reli- 
ance between them, no friendſhip and peace, 
no common honeſty can ſubſiſt without it. 
Therefore Princes and Governors, though they 
ſhould be void of morality and religion, ought 
at leaſt to pretend to it, and to fave appearances, 
even for the ſake of their own lives and for- 
tunes, of their own preſent welfare; they 
ſhould, as far as they prudently can, diſcounte- 
nance and repreſs all attempts to recommend 
vice, 


— 
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vice, to ridteule virtue, and 10 operfet ce 
belief of a God, a providence, aud a 9 
Differences of religion are as -unavoidable” 2s - 
differences of face and ſhape, and no man ſhould 
be moleſted for his ſentiments, when conſcienoe 
can be fairly aid hotteſtly pleaded: but Vice 
and Atheiſm have no claims of this bind; and 
where there is no cn ſcience at fl, there can 
be na ples of conſcience,” It is ridiculous and 
Je for ſuch perſotis to plead liberty 
of conſcience, and ſeruples of conſcience; it is l 
adding a 10 3 and impudence 
to iniquity. | wat WW Oy Er 
All other logs and motives. of bn, 
beſides reaſon and religion, are fickle and yari- 
ous.” Humour, paſſion, intereſt are perpetually 
changeable, and depend upon. opportunities, 
caſualties, different ſtates and diſpoſitions of 
body or of mind, and the ceaſeleſß vicifiitudes | 
of worldly things. Tbence it comes to paſs 
that he who is conducted by ſuch guides, and 
governed by ſuch. maſters, muſt be unſtable in 
all bis ways, and ſcarcely know whither he 


goes, and enjoy no ſettled reſt of mind. Bur 
an upright perſon i in all caſes, and iu all congh- 
tions is the ſame Person. and goes the mes Way. 


br 
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advantage, the more cloſely they are viewed, 
and which afford the firmeſt ſecurity. They 
are recommended to us by the holy Scriptures, 


they have often been viſibly rewarded by Provi- 


dence, they are juſtified by experience, choſen 
by the wiſe and good, generally allowed to be 
agreeable to reaſon, and profitable in the end, 


and they have the approbation not only of the 


good, but of the bad likewiſe, who in their 


melancholy hours, in time of danger, trouble, 
or ſickneſs, and at the cloſe of life, uſually con- 


demn themſelves, and bear teſtimony to the 
prudence of a conduct which they once uſed to 


blame or to deride. 


The belief of theſe principles 1s abſolutely 


neceſſary even for upholding civil government 


and preſerving human ſociety. No obligation 
upon the conſciences of men, no faith and reli- 
ance between them, no friendſhip and peace, 
no common honeſty can ſubſiſt without it. 
Therefore Princes and Governors, though they 
ſhould be void of morality and religion, ought 
at leaſt to pretend to it, and to ſave appearances, 
even for the ſake of their own lives and for- 


tunes, of their own preſent welfare; they 


mould, as far as they prudently can, diſcounte- 
nance and repreſs all attempts to recommend 
| VICC, 
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vice, to ridicule virtue, and to overſet che 
belief of a God, a Providence, and a future ſtate. 
Differences of religion are as unavoidable” 2s - 
differences of; face and ſhape, and no man ſhould 
be moleſted for his ſentiments, when conſcience | 
can be fairly and honeſtly pleaded: but Vice 
and Atheiſm have no claims of this. kind 3 and 
where there is rio; conſcience at all, there can 
be no plea of conſcience. It is ridiculous and 
unpardonable for ſuch perſons to plead liberty 
of conſcience, and ſcruples of conſcience; it is 
adding inſult to GSM, and 95 dence 
to-iniquity. * 
All other ſprings ad motives of 40 ion. 
beſides reaſon and religion, are fickle and vari- 
ous. Humour, paſſion, intereſt are perpetually 
changeable, and depend u pon opportunities, 
caſualties, different ſtates and diſpoſitions of 
body or of mind, and the ceaſeleſs viciſſitudes 
of worldly things. Thence it comes to paſs 
that he who is conducted by ſuch guides, and 
governed by ſuch maſters, muſt be unſtable in 
all- bis ways, and ſcarcely know whither he 
goes, and enjoy no ſettled reſt of, mind. But 
an upright perſon in all caſes, and iu all condi- 
tions is the ſame perſon, and goes the Ame Way- 
. III, D | M. 
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By tkis he; is fecured from diffidence and ff? 
diſtruſt, and diffraction - of mind, from lead 
an unequal aud inconſiſtent Hfe, to His o 
diſſatis faction and uiieäfinefs, id” to the 5 b 
l and detriment of others. 50 
: . He that walketh dpf rightly” walketh 

Kelty, even ds to the preſent time, becauſe Be 
bath taken che pre "way to attarn all kat 3 

man can renfonab * hope and” deſite in ts 
World. The. things which he aims at here 
are bonour and reputation, and the friend{hiþ 
of virtuous perſons, and temporal conveniences, 
ſo far as they are conſiſtent with the more "va 
luable bleſſings W. which” God hath” on to 
thoſe who love iim. 
And this way to ſucceſs in theſe views and 


o - oy 


undertakings 1 18 that which tlie Scriptures call 
of - diligence and " benelengd," ef hohout, 
honeſty, and integrity, which may ſeem to be 
flow, but is both ſure and ſpeedy alſo; whilt 
: ovile and fraud, extortion and oppreſſion, ovet- 
reaching and ſupplanting others, are of all 
methods the moſt precarious and dangerots, 
and terminate in every ching that Is ſcatidaldtts, 
N und diſaſtrous: © an mum 
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+ ts; Thereſpte, As. Abd Miriter hath ob- 
E. God ſeems in great Killen ge haye hid 
fcom men vf fulſe and; diſho winde the 8 
wonderful adxantages of truth n tegrity 40 
the proſperity eren of o worldly; affairs. 
Theſe mem are ſa blinded! by thein S anf 
and ambition, that they;jcannot. ee 1 
preſent advantage, not forbear to ieweypon jt, 
though by ways never ſo indirect; they cannot 
ſee ſo far as to the remote conſequences of a 
ſteady integrity, and the vaſt benefits and ad- 
vantages which it will bring a man at laſt. 
Were but this ſort of men wiſe and clear- 
lighted enough to diſcern this, they would | be 
honeſt out of very knavery, not out, f any love 
to honeſty. and, virtue, but with a, grafty, deſign 
to promote aud adyance more effectually their 
own intereſts; and therefore the juſtice of the 
divine Proyidence hath hid this trueſt paint of 
wiſdom from their eyes, t that bad men might 
not be upon equal terras With the juſt and up- 
right. and ſetve their up wicked deſigns by 
honeſt and lawful means. ö; 
4. He vho deſigns only what is juſt and 
reaſonable, aud proſecutes thoſe deſigns fairly 


and eee zn run no great hazard, gan 


$ IE) 
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fall into no erttetne uiuner, and cannot be ut. 
terly difappointed. © 
In alt Srobablitey hs wil not receive "OY 
great injury from intriguing men, or trouble 
from the vain and buſy world. The world has 
its oecupations, and ſo has he; the world has 
its pleaſures, and ſo has he. But as he means 
well and deals inoffenſively, as he gives no juſt 
provocation to others, ſo he is in leſs danger of 
8 with obſtructions. He can ſearcely 

raiſe up adverſaries, at leaſt ſuch as are Vaty 
formidable. 
The way of tlie upright is plain, Gait, 
ſatis faction, and a Juſt confidence always at- 
tend upon him, and in that ſenſe alſo he 
wWalketh ſurely. He is conſcious” to himſelf 
that his intentions are honeſt, and that he pro- 
ſcoutes them by lawful and honourable means. 
He is thoroughly ſatisfied and pleaſed'with all 
that he undertakes, his judgment acquieſces'in 
it and approves of it as worthy of himſelf, 
agreeable to his reaſon, and conformable to his 
duty, He is ſecure of this, that the better he 
18 known, the better he will be liked. 
It is obſervable that good © diſpoſitions of the 


1 falſe ernndour eſt robs & inacceſſible comme elle 
ſent ſon foible, elle fe — du moins ne ſe montre pas de front, 


heart, 


8 


e 


le 


pocrite, who, pretends. to accompliſhments and 
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heart, like great abilities of che mind, are, open, - - 


free, unſuſpicious, courageous. and liberal; they 


are of pes and familia nature ; the poflefſor 
of them, is caſy of acceſs, and fyffers himſelf᷑ ta 


be approached, viewed, and Ae It you 


' want his opinion, hig aq ice, his qirecgigg : and 
his aſhſtance, you may haye them fox aſking, 


But the deſigning Knave and the aſſuming Hy- 


exeellencies which he hath not, is reſerved and 
formal, ſolemn and im portant, and keeps you 


ata diſtance, if not from his outward, yet from 


his invrard man, looks upon. you, 35, upon. f 
cheat or a ſpy, and is afraid leſt. you ſhould 


diſcern ſomething or other which he. wants to 


hide. 


The upright perſon is conſtant and conſiſtent 
with himſelf, his heart and his face, his mind 


and his, ſpeech, his profeſſions and his decds 


agree together. He uſes no tricks to ſerve. a 


preſent turn, he draws.no one into miſchief for 
the furtherance of his own ends; he never hath 


recourſe to detraction, diffimulation, flattery, 


& ne ſe fait voir qu autant qu? il faut pour impoſer. La veritable 


grandeur eſt libre, douce, familiere, populaire; elle ſe laiſſe toucher 


& manier z elle ne perd rien à Etre vn de pres. ert. 5 
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Ae and al? "Bis Citi is temper- 
ed with humanity, meekfieſs and thati ry ; he 
fies not under perpetual conſtraint,” "engaged to 
keep'a Conſtant guard upon himſelf, to watch 
his memory, to curb his We to manage his 
tions. Men do not ſhun his eomme ret, 5 
readily Picea "confidence in him. He there- 
fore teal partakes of the Benefits of 
focety! ind paſſerh his days with ſafety, quiet; 
And pc, UNE eng 
He ls ſecurẽ as to ile final reſult of affairs, the 
main end atid the conſiderable purpöfes of hu: 
man life. So tliat if proſperity conſiſts” in a 
fatisfaRion of mind upon the Whole, he cannot 
fail of being proſperous. No good and wiſe 
perſon! will purſue worldly and private intereſt 
as an object which he hath a right to obtain, 
but Will aſk and ſeck it under condition, and 
'with this reſerve, if it ſeem good to the divine 
wiſdom; and then tlie pains which are em- 
ployed on any honeſt purpoſe, and in an ho- 
'neſt way, ate not miſemployed if they termi- 
nate in acquieſcehce and ſubmiſſion to God's 
will. When a man is able to meet temporal 
and tranſient diſappointments with fuch a tem- 
15 _ loſs is a gain to > him, juſt as on the 
* 1 row PER £ontrary 
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contrary. to one of evil diſpoſiti tions! his ſucceſs 


Is his, un oing; vents which are ſeemingly 


Undefircable often produce ſomething Incom- 


1. 


A parably more excellent to the rightegus than 
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any, worldly profit, as hung Fa patience, | 
meckneſs, moderation, contente Ineſs, and 2 


hope of obtaining a place'in God's ; kingdom, a a 
ſmall degree of which i is worth. all the wealth, 
all the power, and all the pleaſure 3 int the world. 
| "5 To conclude ;. Either there 1 is pl futurs 
Kate, Or there is not. Put the caſe that there 
1s not. Religion then 1 is a fable, and the hopes 


; 'of immortality : are fond and flattering illuſions. 


But what hath the upright perſon loſt by is 
error? Very little, if auy thing. Upon the 
whole, he hath Tather had the advantage over 
the ungodly. However that be, the wicked 
and he are at laſt 1 upon the level: they are 
gone together to the land where all things ate 
forgotten, and Where there will be none to in- 
ſult or deride others, and none to be inſulted o or 
derided, for having made a wrong choice i in 
the days of their exiſtence. 

But if there be a future ſtate, a8 Nature, Rea- 


ſon, Revelation all moſt poſitively affirm, ' then 


it is that the Righteous and the Wicked are 


diſtinguiſned indeed. It is this great event, 


% 
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this final and unchangeable * of things that | 
determines the wiſdom or the folly of human 
actions. 

I ſhalt only its one ſhot inferense. If theſe 
W be ſo, then they who endeavour to do 
their duty, and to act a decent and an honeſt 
part upon this ſtage, mould beware of a Wweak- 
neſs to which they are too prone, that is of 
grieving and repining at the ſeeming proſperity 
of thoſe wicked or worthleſs ſons of Fortune, 
who. obtain a greater affluence of worldly fa- 
vours than many perſons far better than'them- 
ſelves. Why ſhould we envy thoſe with 
whom we would not make an exchange, and 
accept of their condition together with their 
heart and underſtanding ? or why ſhould we ſet 
ſo high a value upon ſuch poor advantages? 
He who hath not God and his own Conſcience 
for his friends, whereſoever placed, or howſo- 

ever furniſhed with externals, is wretched and 


miſerable, an object not. of emulation or envy, 
but, to ſpeak in a Philoſophical ſtyle, of ſcorn 


and contempt, or rather, to ſpeak i in a Chriſtian 
ityle, of pity and e 
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Thin one of —— him a htte fog 
þ 3-490 e a ER ramets mn on 
1. is is probable that che queſtion hich this 
- Jewiſh Doctor put to our Saviour was a 
poilit conteſted amongſt the Jews; but it is cer- 
tain from our Saviour's anſwer. that it was a 
proper queſtion, that there was ſome command- 
ment greater than the reſt, that ſome duties 
were more important than others, and that it 
concerns us to know which they are. If that 
had not been the caſe, our Lord would have 
told him fo; and if it had been a matter of mere 
curioſity, he would have put it off without a 
direct reply; for it was his conſtant method, 
not to. anſwer improper queſtions, or, inſtead 
of reſolving them, to teach the inquirers ſome- 
6 thing 
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thing that might be of uſe to themſelves. 
When they aſked him, with a wicked intent, 
whether they ſhould pay tribute to Cæſar, he 
gave "7 an oblique anſwer, ;intirnating that 
they ought to pay it, but not affir ming it. Ren- 
der unto Cæſar, ſays he, the things that are 
Czſar's; the juſtice of which ſentence neither 
party could deny. When Peteriaſked him con- 
cerning his fellow - diſciple John, how it ſhould 
fare with him? Chriſt anſwers, What is that 
to. thee? follow thou me. When the Diſci- 
ples inquired whether few ſhould be layed > he 
ſays, Strive to enter in, and take heed that 


Fourlelyes, be of that number, When they i- 

quired who ſhould be greateſt ip the kingdoþn 
of heaven] he tells them, Unleſs ye be meck | 
and humble, ye ſhall not enter there at all. 


34 


ak to, be qlerved. entirely, and without ex- 

ception, becauſa God the Maker and Ruler of 
all hath an undoubted right to qur whole obe- 
dience, becauſe he who is moſt wiſe: and good 

.can command nothing which is not fit and rea- 
ſonable, becauſe it is our own profit to comply 
in all things with his will, and: becauſe a ſtub- 
born and contemptuous neglect of any of his 
ordinances mult receive its due puniſhment, 
| unleſs 
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unleſs we n it ws ür and ambad- 
| ment. i 7. Of ee 
Vet when the progegs: of: religim reexa: 
mined, by reaſon and compared together; ſome 
will be found more excellent, more uſtful, and 
more important than others, and therefore a 
more particular regard muſt be paid to them. 

The revelation which God made to the 
Jes atid their religion, as it is contained in 
the Law and the Prophets, may be divided into 
three parts, of which the firſt is more import - 
ant chan the NG 2 and the ſocond' is above the 
third. IT CHF 
nder the firſt and Seen bat we nu: 
place whatſoever is of its own nature-eternally 
and unalterably good, namely morality, righ- 
teouſneſs, virtue. Under the ſecond diviſion 
may be ranged every action which hath a direct 
tendency to promote moral virtue, as prayer, 
and reading the Scriptures and other good 
books, with a view to religious inſtruction. 
To the third and loweſt part belong all rites and 
ceremonies which have no intrinſic goodneſs, 
but, when they are appointed of God, muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be intended for wiſe ends and pur- 
poſes. Theſe we commonly call poſitive du- 
ties, in oppoſition to moral duties. 


Of 
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Of thd, Jewiſh: rites ſome were plainly. con; 
ducing to righteouſneſs, as the eating, of 
the Paſſoyer in remembrance of a. ſignal and 
' miraculous. deliverance ; for this was proper to 

remind them of God's power and goodneſs, and 
to excite; faith and gratitude and, obedience, 
Other rites there were, which had no ſuch vi- 
ſible connection with righteouſneſs, as abſti- 
nence from particular meats, and were only io 
far good, as they were acts of obedience to. di- 
vine commands. _.. 

An exact compliance with. al theſe thipgs 
was required of the Jews, and a wilful tranſ- 
greſſion of the ſmalleſt of them was to receive 
puniſhment ; and God himſelf miraculouſly i in- 
flicted it at different times and on particular oc- 
caſions. Many inſtances of that kind are re- 
corded in the Old Teſtament. 

But though God required this entire god 
uniform reſpect to all his precepts, though he 
ſometimes puniſhed offences againſt thꝭ cere- 
monial law with more rigour than ſome tranſ- 
greſſious of the moral and everlaſting law, yet 
the Prophets have carefully and conſtantly di- 
ſtinguiſhed the ſeveral duties of men in the 
ſame manner and order which hath been men- 
tioned. They ſet morality above ceremonies, 

they 
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they prefer prayer to facrifice, and righteouſneſs 
to both of them. And our Saviour hath done 
the ſame. Le tithe all manner of herbs \ fays 
he, and paſs over judgment and the love of God, 
= have omitted the weightier matters of the 
Law, judgment, mercy and faith: theſe ought 
An to have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done. When he was aſked, which was the 
great commandment ? he ſaid that it was the 
love of God and of our neighbour. And when 
the Apoſtles ſpeak of the principal duties of 
Chriſtianity, they mention ſobriety, rigtiteouſ- 
neſs, godlineſs, purity, charity, and faith work- 
ing by love. 
There have been writers, who, nbeuith⸗ 
ſtanding all this, have ſet poſitive duties upon 
the level with moral actions, and in ſome ſenſg 
have even given them the preference, as being 
acts of greater compliance and ſubmiſſion. 
A ſhort anſwer, I think, will ſuffice, and. an 
example upon a ſuppoſed caſe may ſet the mat- 
ter in a true light. FE 
The Jews, we know, en geglected the 
duties of morality, whilſt they adhered to the 
titual law. Upon this, they ſtand rebuked in 
the following manner: To what Porpoſe ar 


| "you 


- 
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your ſacr̃ifices and your ſolemn faſis to me: 
ſaith the Lord. I delight not in them; my 
foul. hates them; I am weary: to hear them. 
Ceaſe org evil; learn to do well; and ſo 
forth, -- * Doss 
Novy let us Apps Givi en caſe to 5 
happened, that the Jews had neglected the ce- 
-remomal, and obſerved: the moral part of the 
Law. It is impoſſible to imagine that they 
could have been rebuked in the following man- 
ner: To what purpoſe is your piety to me? faith 
the Lord. I delight not in righteouſneſs. 
Bring me no more of your morality. Charity 
is an abomination to me: your juſt dealing . 
cannot away with: your mercy and your cha- 
ſtity my ſoul hateth. Waſh your clothes, and 
make your outſide clean, and bring me your 
rams and your bullocks. If this be moſt ab- 
ſurd, it is the genuine conſequence of equalling 
ceremonies to moral virtues, 7 7 
I ſhall now lay before you the duties of man, 
and the ſeveral parts into which religion may 
be diſtributed, beginning with thoſe which are 
moſt important, and proceeding to thoſe which 
are of an inferior nature, and placing them in 
their proper order: after Which I ſhall conſider 
100 the 
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the uſes which it y be hade br chile diſtinction 
of our duties, and of the inequality which 6 
be found in Ren. 100 © 111 Of 155 Nia 

The things of the moſt impbttance 0 Gl 
doubtedly contained i in thoſe places of Scripture 
wich Have been juſt now mentioned. 
The love of: God is a grateful ſenſe of his 
goodneſs, a defire to obtain and to ſecure His 
favour, and an endeavour ko imitate his pers. | 
tions, and to obſerve his will. 

The love of our Heigbddur is an endeavour 
to promote the welfare of mankind, by Rs 
we ſhall at the fame time promote our own. 
Sobriety, righteouſneſs, and godlineſs are te- 
preſented by St. Paul, as the great duties which 
the Goſpel requires of us. Sobriety contairis 
our duty to ourſelves, and conſiſts in the regula- 
tion of our appetites, paſſions and deſires, that 
our ſouls and bodies may be fit for the exerciſe 
of the functions for which they were intended. 
Righteouſneſs comprehends our duty to our 
neighbour, its two principal branches, juſtice 
and charity, particular acts of which are vera« 
city, ſincerity, faithfulneſs, integrity, long- 
—_— Patience, forgiveneſs of injuries, libe- 
and difintereſtedneſs. Godlineſs is that 
oil of bur duty which relates to God; and 
18011 3 | ſhews 
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5 ers itſelf in. love and e,. 
E gratitude, pious fear and humility. 
To love God, to love our neighbour, to de- 
nedt in doing good to others, to make a right 
nſe of our reaſon;and underſtanding, and of all 
the powers committed to us, that we may ful 
fill the purpoſes for which we were created, theſe 
are the great duties and the chief command - 
ments, theſe were diſcoverable by the light of 
reaſon, theſe are required of all intelligent 
creatures, of the higheſt Angel, and of every 
man upon earth, theſe were the principal pre- 
cepts of the Law, theſe. were more eſpecially 
inculcated by, the. Prophets, theſe are the moſt 
important part of the Goſpel. and theſe ſhall be 
the religion of Saints in heaven, when . 
duties and acts of obedience ſhall ceaſe, as im 
practicable or unneceſſary. | 
The Chriſtian revelation teacheth theſe mo- 
ral virtues clearly, and affords the beſt helps 
and encouragements. to the practice of them: 
for the Goſpel lays before us the following doc- 
trines, as conducing to een eee 
Welfare? 
That man is 1 to love. Od All 
. things, to love his neighbour.as hiouſelf, and to 
bers himſelf with a prudent.and pe effec· 


E tion, 


8 u MU N A 43.7 
tion, and to remember that goodneſs is es 
eee nn , eib 8 
Phat man isa weak and imperf6t creature 
who in many things offends; but that God i 
merci ful, and willing to accept repentance and 
care ful endeavours to do well, inſtead of unſins . 
ning righteouſneſs and unerring diſeretion; and 
ready alſo to afford aid to all who ſincerely de- | 
ſire and humbly ſeek it. So that men, whilſt 
they exert their own natural powers in the per- 
formance of their duty, ſhouldiaddreſs thems 
| ſelves to God in prayer, acknowledging their 
offences, deſiring forgiveneſs, requeſting his aſ- 
fiſtancez and returning thanks for his benefits: 
_ That there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead; 1 
and a day of judgment, when all ſhall receive 
according to their works, and rewards and pu- 
niſhments ſhall be eren 1 en and | 
with merey: ee „N. 

That there is a ata called ths Word at 
God, and the Son of God, who before time 
and the world dwelt with the Father; that 
God made all things by him, and afterwards 
ſent him into the world, to teach theſe doc- 
trines to men, and by his ſufferings and death 
to redeem thoſe who ſhould Om and Ne 
r Golpel; z 5 

Vo L. III. E | T hat 
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That the ſame divine perſon is appointed of 
od to diſpenſe the rewards and puniſhments of 
the next age, at the conſummation of all 
| Ie 142 $f; 240 ito Null "Ie Gb O87 

That there is a divine Spirit preſent in all 
_ and places; ho inſpired the Prophets, 
yrho aſſiſted the Apoſtles, Who Was the Author 
of the miracles by which the Chriſtian religion 
was confirmed, and who is ready to comfort, 
ſuccour and direct thoſe who are willing to be 
# guided by. him. muD mn 109 ART; 
Theſe arg the prigcipal parts of Chriſtian 
faith and practice; and Chriſt required of all 
to whom the Goſpel ſhould be preached, firſt, 
that they ſhould- obſerve. the moral duties; ſe- 
condly, that they ſhould believe thoſe doctrines 
and truths which are proper incitements and 
encouragements to virtue and piety; and third- 
ly, that they ſhould openly profeſs, this faith, 
and own themſelves. his Weinkenner 
ſhould be the conſequencde. 

As the Chriſtian religion is a ſyſtem inbich 
plainly and neceſſarily ſuppoſes ; and requires 
ſaciety, as it is contained in the Scriptures, 
hence ariſe two other conſequential duties; 
firſt that we ſhould, if we poſſibly can, join 
ou rſelves to ſome Chrilliag ſociety ; and ben 

6 a GH / by 
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Ay thar'atcording 16 cut abilities and Appen 
- ities wei ſhould wi the proper rheans afld 


n Scriptures, partieularly 


the Goſpel, and the will of 6ur Saviour Geclared = 
Un it. eis nsch ot 0 ng e Ar bingo 


IRty, up an derbe egit fer cs Wels 


8 of the Neue Teſtuntent, and of CHiifiian anf- 


quityſ tw find two ad fly tw. Poftive düutits 
belonging to out religion, Baptiſſn and thbe 
Lord's Supper: Theſe may be called the r- 
tual part of the Goſpel, the Cererrionial Law 
f Chriſtianity.” By the Hrſt we enter Fats the 
- Chtiſtiziy eovenant; by the fecond ee 
our deſire and reſblution to contindie iu it. 
firſt is performed once, and iopeated HFA; 
and che times of celebrating the Necbiid art left 
in a good meaſure to our own Conwvefffeftee ad 
diſerttion.) We eannot therefore account” it 
griovdus to comply with inſtitutiorss ſo exly, 
ſo plain} fo fighificant, and ſ5 well adapted to 
improve us in goodheſs; and we ought not to 
light and undervalue them under à pretence 
that they are ritual ad poſitive,” and in nature 
and importance inferior to morality; WIR 
tranſgreſſions under the Law againſt the cCere- 
monial part of it; öfrefl broiight "down divine 
: PRI upon the offenders * and under the 
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_ - Goſpel, we find that the Corinthian Chriſtians, 
becauſe they behaved: themſelves: irreverently 
at the Lord's Supper, were chaſtiſed with ſick - 
neſs and death. But on the other hand, we 
| ſhould take care not to place either of theſe in 
ftitutions upon the level with the. Weightier 
parts of the Goſpel, with the love of God and 
the love of our neighhour, nor to think that the 
bare action orf ſign is of itſelf of any efficacy 
without the things ſignified, which are * 

12 1 repentance, and obedienceQ.. 

I come now to conſider the uſes which are 
to be made of this diviſion of our duty into its 
. ſeveral parts, according to their order and im- 
Fete 413551" ? 7 It 

5 Moral pre or ve or Abends 
-the main of all, the principal part of religion; 
the next to it is faith, or a belief of Chriſtianity; 

and thirdly a right uſe of the means and helps 
which may ſtrengthen our faith in Chriſt, and 
promote the practice of rightcouſneſs, namely 
repentance, prayer, an acquaintance- with the 
Scriptures, pious; meditation, an open profeſſion 
of our N a nen of n 
Supper. e 


„ 


By giving hecd to this we + may inde our- 


© # © 


felves free: from an illuſion into which corrupt 
Gi minds 


* . ; . 
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-_ in alk times are Hlwäys falling, and char 1 
„ a hope to make arhends for deficieticies in 
motility by things which are good indeed, but 
of an inferior otder t6 mbrality, or WY vines 
and incomplete/obedience;”** © 8 | ; 
Men who' affent to the Goſpel, and 705 vir | 
not pay a due obedience to the moral part of it, 
invent ſeveral expedients by which they may! 
eve their conſciences, and excuſe themſelves.” 
As firſt a zeal for religion, or rather for cer- 
tain controverted points and religious ſpecula- 
tions. Wheu this zeal is without knowledge 
it cannot be good for much, but when it is 
withiout the moral Virtues, it iS good for no- 
thing. 2 g E211] 2 Ae, 
A _— bes by which men hope to 
compound for their faults, is to attend the pub- * 
lic worſhip of God, to pray to him, and to re- 
ceive the communion. But theſe actions are 
only then acceptable to God, when they ſerve. 
the purpoſes for which they were appointed. 
Theſe actions are not virtue and righteouſneſs,” 
but helps to produce virtue and righteouſneſs, 
and when they Neue no good effects, they 
are of no value. Ho good and commendable | 
ſdever they may be, yet as they are means; they 
muſt be inferior to the end j and therefore they 
en, E -Y 45 are 


> ., I RON 2 
are not named by. our] Lord and his diſciples, 
where they briefly, ſum up the, ee of 
5 our duty. {6-63 Kr tit, ein f 

1 Augther, erpedient by which ſome —— hope. 

to ſupply their moral. defects, is the ſtudy of 

religious knowledge. Such occupations are 

indeed commendable, but if they do not im- 

prove a man's heart, aden will be . of no 
benefit. 

Many, ſays our rele il. a to me in 
the day of judgment, Lord, Lord, have we not 
propheſied in thy name? and in thy name have 
caſt out Devils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then I will profeſs 
unto them, I never knew ye: * from me, 
ye that work iniquity. . 

And St. Paul obſerves that ibi it were poſlible 
far a man to have the gift of ſpeaking all lan- 

guages, and the power of working miracles, 
and prophecy, and religious knowledge, and 
faith, yet without moral virtues it would be of 
no profit to him. 

Laſtly, another candies is to practife ſome 
moral duties, ſuch as juſtice, temperance, pa- 
tience, almſgiving. Theſe things doubtleſs 
are good and praiſeworthy: but it is a dange- 
rous en þ to expect that God will accept a 

> partial 


- 
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partial Obedience, and the obſervancs 0 certain 
wirtucs from thoſe who: deliberately and eon 
ſtantly offend againft ſome knotn duty. 
Another uſe which ariſeth from right notions 

of the moſt important parts of religion, is that 


errors, as being more or leſs dangerous and 
miſchievous, according as they are more or leſs 
hurtful to virtue and morality.” This wild 
teach us to be' ſtrict upon ſome oecaſions in 
which we are too remiſs and careleſs; and to 
be candid and favourable in ſome caſes in 
which we are inclined to be nn. e 
charitable... 1 1 | | 

For example; rey ang . is r * 
cious, immoral, profane, every thing that: 
makes us {light virtue, and account vice to be 
genteel, polite, ſafe, or not very dangerous, 
every thing that renders us thoughtleſs about 
our future condition, flaves to bad cuſtoms and 
evil inclinations, cold to religion, and immode- 
rately fond of the vanities of this preſent world, 
every thing of this kind, and attended with 
theſe effects, ſhould: be deteſted by us. In 
ſhunning theſe things more care and caution, 
more labour ami reſolution is requiſite than we 
8 We 

8 E 4 | | | 
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ve ſhall be enabled to judge truly of faults and 
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ſhould beware that the love of riches, honours, 
and pleaſures poſſeſs not the beſt place in our 
hearts, we ſhould not waſte our time in folly 

and idleneſs, we ſhould avoid the familiarity.of 

wicked perſons, of all thoſe who make a mock 
of fin, and ſpeak irreverently of God and of re- 
ligion; we ſhould ſhun them, unleſs abſolute 
neceſſity requires us to converſe with them, or 
charity and a reaſonable hope of reclaiming 
them: nor ſhould we converſe with thoſe books 
which are incentives to looſeneſs and immora- 
lity; nor ſhould we give ourſelves up to amuſe- 
ments and. diverſions, which though perhaps 
harmleſs in themſelves, and harmleſs to ſome. 
other perſons, yet are not ſo to us, but lead us 
into temptation, and weaken our good elo 

lutions. 0 

Theſe are faults dich we cannot too much 
difapprove and diſcourage on all occaſions. On 
theſe points our zeal cannot be too active. Our 
love cannot be too ſtrong and ſincere for the 
things on which all that is valuable depends, 
nor our averſion too violent from the things 
which would ſeparate us from God, and from 
future happineſs. _ | Abtes! 

And yet here we are diſpoſed to make unrea- 
lanaÞle allowancesto ray and to vices, to 

Ii, ourſelves 


te * 


ourſelves and te ders, and to reſerve our a 
dignation and Zeal for occafioris where com Par. 
on and charity and forbearatice” Would better 
become us. VO 1911 IONGL A Deen m 
The Chriſtian reli 8100 bath ſpread itſe K 
over the world; many nations have received it; 


many ages are elapſed fitice the days of the 


Apoſtles, ſome of which were ages of the 
greateſt depravity and the groſſeſt ignorance} 
many difficulties attend the interpretation of 


the Scriptures in ſpeculative and controverted 


points; many erroneous and falſe doctrines 
have in all times found approvers and abettors; 


nor doth there ſeem any probability that errors 
of this kind will ever be baniſhed from the 


Chriſtiam world, unleſs the Divine Providence 
ſhould interpoſe once N in a a viſible and mi- 
raculous manner. 1 | 


There have been en who endeavoured 
to procure a reconcilement of all Churches, and 
an union in one common faith. Their honeſt 
intentions, and their learned and pious labours 
deſerved commendation; but the attempt 
proved vain, as men of lefler abilities than _ 


might ealily e foreſeen. of wan impede 


E. 


86e A Taylor, Hy VI. in "Tot, 
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ments which make the thing impracticable I 


ſhall only mention one: The Church of Rome 
will never hold communion with other Chriſ- 


tian ſocieties, except upon her own terms, that 


is, upon a total ſubmiſſion. on their fide. She 
claims infallibility, and Þ. ſtands bound in 
haughty arrogance, and for fear of ſelf· contra · 
diction, to give up nothing, to reform nothing, 
to maintain all the old abuſes which ſhe hath 
conſecrated and ſanctified by the unerring de- 
crees of Popes and Councils. In this caſey the 
condition of learned men in that Communion is 
really hard; for they are obliged: to toil and 
drudge and exert all their powers in palliating 
and. defending all the abſurdities, which in 
darker ages were inyented by crafty deceivers, 
or wild enthuſiaſts. 

An union between Proteſtants, and eſpecially 
between Proteſtants inhabiting the ſame coun- 
try, as it may ſeem more praCticable, ſo it 
would be much more deſireable. But to this 


_ alſo there are many impediments, which ariſe 


perhaps from faults on all fades, and which 
wiſe and good men would gladly move, if 
they were able. 

Fourteen hundred years ago, the fr Chriſ- 
tian en earneſtly endeavoured to com- 


poſe 


SR RMO MG 5 
poſe: the unhappy differences between Chriſ- 
tians; but. with all his interoſt, and with all 


his authority, he could not accompliſiu t. 


The only thing that we can do, in the preſent 
general ſituation of Chriſtianity, is to be united 
in charity, though not in opinion, with our 
fellow-Chriſtians, and not to paſs a raſh and a 
hard ſentence on thoſe errors, which have not a 
manifeſt connection with immorality, and no 
plain tendency; to make a man diſhoneſt and 
profane, cruel and imperious, turbulent and ſe- 
ditious. Of all religious errors, thoſe are by 
far the worſt, which encourage inhumanity, 
rebellion, perjury and perſecution: As to other 
ſpeculative miſtakes, we ought carefully to 
ſhun and reject them; but we may hope that 
God will forgive them, and that at the great 
day, when truth ſhall- be made manifeſt, not 
only they who found it and knew it, but they 
who loved it and ſought it, ſhall be accepted; 
the falſe opinion ſhall burn, and the man him- 
ſelf ſhall eſcape. | 

Thus ſhould we endeavour to entertain 7 
timents of moderation, and to form candid 
judgments concerning perſons or ſocieties pro- 
telling the religion of Jeſus Chriſt; which 
Nen and behaviour may be very conſiſtent 

with 
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with a ſuperior love and eſteem, and a prefer 


once —— to ee of which we declare 
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A beit ano e ts 4 ramen 
. when thou comeſt into thy K — gory. 225 us 
ſaid unto. him, Verily: 1 ſay unts ; thee, 
ach thou. be with me in LEA 
A 2 nc Art Wa 
\H E — . of the, penitent thief, re- 
Jedes tr S. Luks, is, very remarkable, 
fingular, and affecting; and there are two reli- 
gious and practical inferences to be made from 
tit. The firſt is the encouragement which it 
affords, even after great miſdemeanours, to la. 
penting inner, who if they will, ſincerely 
perform all that is in their power, ought by no 
means to think it a loſt labour, and to give 
themſelves up to deſpair, but to entertain honour- 


5 eee and humble hopes of God's 
0 | 2 5 \placability 


| FI d 


2 * 
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placability and mercy. The ſecond uſe of the 
text; which ought always to be joined with 
the firſt, is to diſſuade men from habitual vices 


and a delay of re formation, by ſhewing them 


how liftſe reaſon ſugh diftndes Have 20 expect 
that they ſhall ever ſo qualify themſelves; as to 


become fit to obtain the favour a WAS ex- 
tended to this man. 

I. The example of the penitent thief 1 is 
adapted to excite even in great offenders a reli- 
ance on the good: neſs s and compaſſion of ws 
Acne will reröfn to bim and to their dutyv- 

w 8 propheſſi e of but Dividir; _ he 
_- 88 break 4 bruiled rea, Hor dudnch 


the ſmoaking flax, that he could bela dem- 


forter of the mourners, and a preacher of glad 
tidirigs! to tlie pemtent? at He fuld nbt 
afflict che afflicted, hot deal harſhly with ole 
whe condemtied theniſelves, and had à dhe 


ſenle of their frults; that on the contrary, 


Where he ſfhould Rudũd any diſpoſitibns to 
amendment, he wolld "cheriſh them wird the 
utmoſt tenderheſs, and not oaſt 4 damp on the 
Frnalkeſt ſpark” 6f ſpiritual life. 

A ctordinglys i Was his ont declarution 
. that he came to call fiters to repentance!” He 
buffered ſoch to have a free acceſs to his ſacred 


3 


Eo oa Has 


perſon; he nevet reproached them wich that 


be gave ſuch kind encouragement to the peri- 


giren moſt, would: in all probability 10% him 
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vchich was ꝓaſt / but only commanded them to 
do ſo no more: Inchis diſcourſes and parables 


tent, and took ſo much care to ſecurt hei 
from deſpondency, and to quiet and bompoſt 
their troubled minds, that he ſcemed almoſt to 
repreſent” them as better than thoſe whoſe d 
duct had been more regular, and leſs blamsable. 
He obſerveũ that they to Wem he Hadi f 


moſt. On account of his. affability and condes. = 
ſcenſion to ſuch perſons, he was called by his 
enemies, The friend and companion of ſihners: 
but he diſdained neither the name nor the of- 
fice; he owned that he came for that kind and 
compaſſionate Fee to Date and to de dt 
which was lo ſt. omar 
Ir he-thewed kay e ee it was 
covjandls thoſe-who were full of ſpiritual pride, 
and conceited of their on righteouſneſs, and 


who inſtead of correcting their own faults, were 


ever cenſuting und exagerating thoſe of others. 
Of ſuch arrogant hypocrites he ſpeaks: with 
much indignation, that he ſeems to have had 


no ayes of their amendment, He choſe for 


x T2 * = his 
* - 3 
« 


hit diſciples arid followers, ſays an · old Chriſtian 
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writer, men who were ſinners above all ſinners. 
The expreſſion ſurely is too-ſtrong;and not true 
without great abatements, But thus far ĩt ſeems 
ꝓrobable, that few of his diſciples had been 
eminent in goodneſs before hei called them. 
And indeed, after he had called them; they 
were guilty of ſeverab follies, indiſoretions, and 


weakneſſes; they all forſook him, and one of 


them baſely denied chim: and w-e know: thiat 


the Apoſtle who was the moſt active and ſuc- 


celsful in his ſervice, had been before his con- 
verſionla perſecutor of the Church Such per- 
ſons he choſe, Who being conſcibous of their 
own former defects, and fully ſenſible. of God's 

Hgnal-mergy towards them, might be the more 
diſpoſed to ſupport the weak „ andchear with the 
infirm, and deal gently with the qenitent, and 
encourage the deſponding. Therefore Chriſt, 


forewarning Peter of his fall, ſaid to him, When 


thou, art converted, ſtrengthen thy brethren; 


And St. Paul tells the Galatians 30 Brethren, if 
2 man be overtaken in a fault, ye who are 


ſpiritual, reſtore ſuch an one in | the ſpirit of 


; | b bo goes under the name of 5 8 
-nunkne6. < 


meekneſs; confidering thy ſelf, leſt thou alſo 
be tempted. . ' 


This mild behaviour in our Saviour appear- 


ed the more remarkable, as it might have been 
expected that he, who was himſelf without fin, 


would be more ſevere and leſs affable towards 
ſinners. Amongſt men, they who by a good 
diſpoſition, and a good education, and by being 
happily ſituated out of the reach of violent 
temptations and preſſing opportunities, have 
avoided evil habits, and kept themſelves free 
from groſſer offences, are too often inclined 
rather to rigour than to clemency towards re- 
penting tranſgreſſors. In the earlier ages of 
Chriſtianity, when in time of perſecution ſome 
had fallen from the faith through fear of ſuffer- 
ing, and afterwards repented, and begged to be 


re- admitted, there were ſeveral who declared 


that they ought never to be received; and this 
produced much - contention, and a pernicious 


ſchiſm in the Church. But the majority were 


more moderate, and determined that ſuch rigid 
proceedings were unlawful, and that the ex- 
amples of Chriſt and his Apoſtles recommend- 
ed more lenity to thoſe unhappy perſons, who, 
all things conſidered, had been more weak than 
wicked, | 
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Such was the clemency of our Lord during 
the courle of his miniſtry, and as he began, ſo 
he ended it, and had a ſignal opportunity of 
exerciſing his charity at the cloſe of his life. 
For his impenitent murderers, he offered up 
| prayers to bis Father ; and to ſhew what the 

penitent might hope from him, it was ſo or- 
dered by divine providence, that a malefactor 
ſhould ſuffer along with him, whoſe change for 
the better made him a proper object of mercy. 
From the croſs. he ſealed this eriminal's pardon, 
and gave him a place in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Here is a man who had committed a crime 
for which by his own confeſſion he deſerved to 
die. He had no opportunity of leading a new 
life, and of proving his amendment by a regu- 
lar courſe of virtuous actions. His faith, and 
the manner in which he ſhewed it, were doubt- 
leſs very commendable; and yet they ſeem to 
have been rather too highly extolled by ſome 
writers, and ſomewhat beyond meaſure. The 
behaviour of Chriſt under his ſufferings, and 
the wonderful circumſtances attending his cru- 
cifixion, might eafily induce an unprejudiced 
man to think that he could be no ordinary 
perſon, much leſs a male factor; and theſe 

| thivgs, 
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things, joined to the knowledge which this 


man, being of the Jewiſh nation, might Have : 


had before of Chriſt and of his miniſtry, might 
well induce him to acknowledge him for the 


Meſſias. He did ſo; he rebuked his companion 


for his hardened impiety, and he proclaĩimed 
the innocence and holineſs of Jeſus, when the 
Jews were reviling him, and the Diſciples had 


in a manner deſerted him. But then it is 


likewiſe to be conſidered that he ran no riſque, 
as to his worldly concerns, in ſo doing: the 
world could not uſe him worſe; and his miſeries 


had placed him beyond earthly fear and hope, 


beyond the reach of malice and cruelty, To 
his repentance then is to be aſcribed the gra- 
cious reception which he found: his repentance 


was fincere, and God was pleaſed to Wag the 


will for the deed. 

Therefore, by way of inference, Why mould 
not any ſinner, who ſincerely repents, hope 
that God will have mercy on him likewiſe ? 
For ſince God is no reſpecter of perſons, where 


the ſame diſpoſitions are found, the ſame 


favour will be extended. The conſequence thus 
far ſeems to be juſt. As repentance is the 
duty of all who, have offended, ſo it is a duty 
which can at no time be unfit and raab 

F 2 | as 
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as it is an act of religion reaſonable in itſelf, 


and agreeable to God, it muſt needs, like other 


good actions produce ſome beneficial effects. 


Whatſoever tends to diminiſh the guilt, muſt 
tend-to diminith the puniſhment of guilt, to ſay 
the leaſt of it. And this is a ſufficient ground 
and motive to exhort all forts of perſons at all 
times 'to repentance, to encourage it whenſo- 
ever 1t appears, to think and fpeak honourably 
of the divine mercy, to cheriſh and favour the 
firſt ſigns of amendment, and to defend it from 
that deſpondence which is very apt to attend i it 
in guilty and melancholy minds. 

But then leſt any ſhould make perverſe in- 
ferences from theſe premiſes, and fatally delude 
themſelves upon groundleſs hopes, and draw 
falſe concluſions from the doctrine of the divine 
goodneſs, and think that they may ſafely fin on, 
becauſe a reformation, though ever ſo late, 
will reinſtate them in God's favour, and fave 
them from final ruin, it may be very proper 
to conſider the example of the Penitent Thief 


in another light, ſince it is an example which 


appears the moit favourable to long and noto- 
rious offenders, and to ſhew that it contains 
little comfort and little encouragement to inch 
1ort of offenders, 


In 
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In general then, the delay of amendment to +; 


a future time is one of thoſe follies which"ear- 
ries its own conviction along with it, and 
ſtands condemned upon the plaineſt and moſt 
obvious reaſons. | UA 73 
For, firſt, To abuſe and provoke the lenity 
and long-ſuffering of God in this manner to 
be wicked becauſe he is good, is monſtrouſly 
baſe and perverſe, and ſhews a very dangerous 
depravity. There is nothing in this that gives 
any proſpect of a future reformation. To fin 
by ſurpriſe, or through the influence of ſome: | 
violent temptation, ſeems not to be ſo great a 
fault as to entertain a fixed and deliberate pur- 
poſe to tranſgreſs now, and hereafter to return 
to our duty, becauſe God is merciful, and will 
then receive us. In the dealings of men with 
each other, ſuch a behaviour would be thought 
very exaſperating. If a man were to injure his 
beſt friend, and to continue to uſe him ill, and 
to give this reaſon for it, that he knew him to 
be very goodnatured, and ſo might be reconciled 
to him eaſily, and at his own leiſure, and when 
he thought fit, he would probably loſe: his 
friend for ever by the baſe experiment, and 
none would juſtify him, or even pity him. 
53 Secondly, 
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en Sin, if it be net chlltes, grows 
daily upon us, and makes the return te righte- 
quſneſs more and more difficult and improbable; 
and ha who cannot find in his heart to amend, 
even whilſt he is a novice in iniquity, will be 
lefidiſpoſcd to it, when time and cuſtom have 
hardened him. 

Thirdly, Sin is of a moſt infatuating nature, 
and corrupts not only the heart, but the under- 
ſtanding; and who knows where it may end? 
He who propoſed at firſt to reform his ways 
after ſome time, and to return to God, may 
come to doubt whether there be a God; and if 
he cannot quite exclude him, and finds himſelf 
forced to acknowledge a firſt Cauſe, and a Mind 
that rules the world, he will ſtrip the Deity of 
his moral perfections, he will frame to himſelf 
ax God who keeps up the order and courſe of 
things by a natural neceſſity, and who hath 
neither good nor ill will towards any creature, 
nor any regard for the actions of men. This 
kind of atheiſm 1s far more common amongſt 
wicked people than we uſually imagine. Some 
of the Devil's Agents have induſtrioufly recom- 
mended it to the Public; wretches who hate 

men as s much as they hate God, and would fain 
e deprive 
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Ueprive them of one of the "greateſt cornforts of 
this life, the belief of a good and gracious 
Providence. ws; PO I Ae 
Now when à man is come tö this Ky of 
thinking, and imagines himfelf ; a man of ſingu 
lar penetration for having made this great ik 
covery, there is not even a diſtant probability 
of his repentance and amendment; and it is not 
at all unlikely that he ſhould fall into fuch 
profane ſentiments, ſince .a long courſe of 
offending induces a man to with that there were 
no God; and from wiſhing to Valieving, the 
diſtance, we know, is not great. True it is, 
that an immediate ſenſe of danger and death 
may bring back the ancient and more natural 
fear of God; but this fear may come too late, 
and produce deſpair inſtead of reformation. # 
Fourthly, as all other habits can no other 
way be removed than by introducing contrary 
habits, which is the work of patience, reſoluti- 
on, and repeated attempts ; the ſame muſt hold 
true concerning ſinful habits. So that though 
a change of mind, and a purpoſe of amendment 
may be wrought ſoon and ſuddenly, yet a 
change of behaviour, which 1s the only fure 
proof of amendment, requires time and lib6ur ; 
and it is hard to conceive how a late repentance 
| F 4 = can 
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.can change bad babies, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
the alteration for the better, which is juſt begin- 
ning in this world, may be carried on and com- 
. pleated in the next. But concerning this the 
| Scriptures are filent; and who would riſque his 
ſoul upon conjectural hopes? 

Fifthly, Since finners have perhaps often 
deſigned and purpoſed, and reſolved, without 
performing, they will have too much reaſon to 
ſuſpect the ſincerity of their own hearts, and 
to rely but little on a change of purpoſe which 
preſent and preſſing danger extorts from them. 

Add to this that a ſinner may be removed 
out of this world ſuddenly and without any 
warning, or that many infirmities of body or 
mind may deprive him in a great meaſure of 
his underſtanding, and render him incapable of 
performing any rational act of any kind, and 
conſequently, the act of repenting. 

Again: The Goſpel requires from all men 
improvement and perſeverance. A late re- 
pentance, ſuch as it 1s, at the cloſe of a bad life, 
can ſeldom exert the firſt of theſe duties, and 
never the ſecond. 

Laſtly; An intention to 40 juſt enough to 
ſave ourſelves from perdition, and no more, is 
putting ourſelyes in a very dangerous fituation, 
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A cold and faint attempt to enter in muſt be 3 
attended with the hazard of being ſhut out. 

We will now conſider the caſe of the peni- 
tent Thief. To- day ſhalt thou be with me in 
Paradiſe, ſaid our Lord to him. His reward 
was great; and thence we may conclude that | 
there, was ſomething particular in him (har 
qualified him for ſuch. a fayour.;,. ..,. 

Many » ſtrange things have been ſuppoſed 
concerning this man; as that he had been very 
wicked, that he continued ſo till his crucihxion, 
that even then he joined at firſt with the other 
thief, and profanely railed at Jeſus Chriſt; 
when a flood of light from above burſt in upon 
him, and divine grace with omnipotent force 
took ſudden poſſeſſion of his hard heart, and 
transformed him from a ſinner into a Saint in 
an inſtant. 

All this may be eaſily ſaid, ay to a heated 
imagination it may furniſh copious matter for 
popular rhetoric, about ſudden converſions, 
and irreſiſtible - inward calls. But when we 
examine it ſedately, we find many ſuppoſals 
taken for granted which can never be proved. 


d See the injudicious things which Tillemont hath collected and 
approved, upon this ſubject, Hift, Ecel. T. ji. p. 42+ 
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The man a called a thief or A robber; and 


vs # +2 > 


Toby. wh after having led a cflolute life, is 


driven by his vices and by his neceſſities to 
theſe vile courſes, and betakes himſelf to the 
high- ways; but even amongſt thieves and rob- 
bers ſome are ſometimes to be found, whoſe 
fault is attended with circumſtances that ex- 
tenuate the guilt, and render them in ſome 
meaſure objects of compaſſion. It is very rea- 
ſonable to imagine that this malefactor was 
ſuch an one, and that ſeveral things 5 
to us might be pleaded in his behalf. 

But upon the whole, it ſeems moſt all 
ble that he had JR 1 in ſome revolt againſt 
the Romans. 

For, firſt, in ancient writers the word thief 
or robber is often given to thoſe who were en- 
gaged 1 in inſurrections. 

Secondly, at that time there had been ſedi- 


tions in Judæa, and Barabbas had been active in 


one, whoſe pardon the Jews had obtained of 
the Governor. 


Thirdly, His puniſhment was crucifixion, a 


puniſhment not in uſe amongſt the Jews, but 
often inflicted by the Romans upon flaves, and 


foreigners, who had rebelled againſt them. 
ny” Laſtly, 
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" Laſtly, Chriſt himſelf ſuffered under the un- 
juſt impiitation | of ' rebelſion,* and Was con- 
demned for it by the Roman Magiſtrate, elſe 
he could not have been crucifled; and it is 
probable. that the two who were crucified with 
him, ſuffered for ben 

The min then may be ſuppoſed to have deen 
guilty of ſedition againſt the Roman govern- 
ment. This was a crime; and yet it was a 
crime into which a perſon might have fallen, 
who had his good qualities, aud who had led; a 
regular n 

The Jews were deſigned by diyine Provi- 
dence to continue for a conſiderable time a ſe- 
parate and independent people, and to be go- 
verned by their own laws, and by Magiſtrates 
or Kings of their own nation. As long as they 
had power and juriſdiction, they were expreſsly 
forbidden to take a foreigner for their King. 
One from among thy brethren, ſays Moſes, 
ſhalt thou ſet king over thee : thou mayſt not 
ſet a ſtranger over thee, who is not thy bro- 
ther. Upon their tranſgreſſions, God had from 
time to time given them up into the hands of 
their adverfaries, and had ſuffered other nations 
and other 'Lords to rule over them. At this 
ſeaſon God's peculiar providence was in a 
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great meaſure withdrawn, and they were in 
ſubjection to the Romans. It is no wonder 
that they wiſhed and ſighed for their liberties 
again; and though after they had ſubmitted, 

they were obliged in general to obedience, and 
obliged in mere prudence, as they had not 
ſtrength enough to reſiſt; yet how far this 
obligation extended itſelf, and how far they 
were to bear ill uſage, was not altogether fo 
clear a caſe, in which an honeſt man might 
not miſtake. The Roman Governors were 
uſually bad rulers of the provinces. Their 
principal care and occupation was to beggar the 
people, and to enrich themſelves and their 

creatures; and if they were contented with 
extorting and pillaging, and did not add to it 
cruelty and murders, and maſſacres, they might 
paſs, as the world then went, for tolerable Ma- 
giſtrates. As to Pontius Pilate, he is delivered 
down to us by Hiſtory as a cruel, ſtubborn, 
inſolent tyrant, and a ſhedder of blood. So 
that the innocence of Jeſus Chriſt, and his am1- 
able and venerable character muſt have been 
extremely manifeſt to all honeſt perſons, ſince 
even this man, bad as he was, made repeated 
attempts to ſave him from his malicious ene- 
mies, and gave him up with great reluctance. 

Now 
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Now who knows what provocations this 
penitent Thief might have received in ſuch 
times, and from ſuch Governors? Oppreffion 
will make a wiſe man mad. So ſays Solomon, 
who was a wiſe man, and a king too. Or he 


might have been influenced by his relations 
and friends, and over- perſuaded, and drawn in 


unawares; or he might have had little hand in . 


the ſedition. 


He had committed a fault: and in ſuch a 
caſe, what ſays even ſtri&t Juſtice? No more 

than this, that puniſhment ſhould enſue. If he 
treſpaſſed, he paid dearly for it; and if he was 
only guilty of robbery, he was puniſhed more 
ſeverely than the law of Moſes permitted. It 
ſeems to have been a prevailing opinion not 
only amongſt the Jews, but every where elſe, 
that offences might in ſome meaſure be expi- 
ated, might obtain the divine pardon by tem- 
poral ſufferings, if the offender ſubmitted to 
them patiently, and ſorrowfully owned his 
guilt : and St. Paul repreſents the chaſtiſements, 
which tranſgreſſing Chriſtians ſometimes un- 
derwent in this world, as merciful corrections, 
and means to avoid worſe, He delivered over 
a notorious offender to Satan, for the deſtruc- 
tion of the fleſh, that is, he delivered him up to 


{orrow 
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ſorrow of mind and pain of body, 40 mortify 
| his irregular affections, that th ſpirit, fays he, 
might be faved i in the oy of the Lord. "And 
he tells the Corinthians that by behaving them- 
ſelves, indecently at the Lord's table, they had 
caten and drunk their own damnation ot con. 
demnation. And what was ; the condemnation? 
It was that diſcaſes and untimely deaths had 
enſued. For this cauſe many are weak and 
ſickly amongſt: you, and many Nleep. Bur, 
ſays he, when ye are thus judged, ye are chaſt- 
ened of the Lord, that ye ſhould not be con- 
demned with the world; Chriſt correcis you 
now, that he may not reject you hereafter. 
We read in the Acts of the Apoſtles that 
Ananias and Sapphira were guilty of a delibe- 
rate fraud, an attempt to impoſe upon the 
Church of Chriſt, and the Apoſtles, by giving 
a falſe account of the 'money which they had 
paid into the common ſtock. It was an attempt 
to deceive not only men, but the Spirit of God 
which was in the Apoſtles, and it is called, 
Lying unto God: and for this crime, they 
were puniſhed with ſudden death. Sudden 
death, after ſuch an offence, left no. room for 
religious ſorrow and repentance z and looked 
like an etetnal condemnation, And yet, ſome 
. TO SOTO] 
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of the ancient Fathers were inclined to the F 


charitable hope that thoſe perſons received their 
correction in this una. 1 were Wr . 
next. | 
Conſider Wer caſe of Fr man; on 8 . 
we are diſcourſing. As ſoon as he was taken, 
he knew that the moſt cruel death would enſue, 
and under Gai {ad proſpect he continued till 
great as can ealy be conceived, and nothing 
worſe can befall a man here below. If he had 
eſcaped this calamity, he would probably have 
Joined himſelf to the firſt Chriſtians, and been 
as ready to do and to ſuffer for the ſake of the 
Goſpel as any of the diſciples. - When he came 
to die, he expreſſed no deſire to live and to 
eſcape puniſhment, he ſeems to have poſſeſſed 
himſelf, and to have ſuffered with conſtancy 
and reſignation. He thought Chriſt to be the 
Meſſias, he knew that the Prophets had fore- 
told his everlaſting kingdom, and he ſaw him 
periſhing like a malefactor, and in all appear- 
ance forſaken of God as much as of men. But 
he had faith, and it was a great degree of faith 
at fuch a juncture, to believe that God would 
ſtill make good his promiſes to this very per- 
Ez 'Origen.;in Mart. y 383. Auguſtin. in Parmen. iii. 2 
1 10 ſon, 
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| ſon, and that he ſhould ſtill in God's appointed 
time receive power and majeſty and dominion; 
and he humbly and modeſtly beſought him to 
think of his poor fellow-ſufferer, though'un- 
worthy of ſuch a favour, when that glotious 
time ſhould come. He received a gracious 
anſwer, and Chriſt from his croſs, as from his 

throne, granted him more than his requeſt. 
Now what hopes can an habitual offender 
build upon a caſe fo ſingular, and attended with 
ſo many extraordinary circumſtances? what 
comfort can he find from the example of a 
man, who probably was not ſo guilty as he, 
and who received ſo ſevere a correction in this 
world? Great things are faid in Seripture in 
favour of repentance and reformation, and they 
are conſtantly repreſented as certain means to 
appeaſe the divine diſpleaſure. But when this 
repentance is delayed till no reformation can 
appear, what ſhall we ſay of it? How far it may 
profit, God only knows. It becomes not us 
to ſet bounds to his goodneſs : but this we muſt 
fay, that theſe are favours which can only pro- 
ceed from his hidden mercies, and which he 
| hath not expreſsly promiſed in his Goſpel. 
One would willingly indulge the pleafing hope 
that there may be undiſcovered treaſures of 
7 compaſſion 
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compaſſion in the ſecret counſels of God, with- 
out which the condition of ſo many would be 
ſo deplorable. But then let us live, as if we 
had no ſuch hopes; leſt by preſuming too 
much, and performing too' little, and propoſing 
to enter into peace and reſt upon the cheapeſt 


terms, we ſhould at laſt find ourſelves deluded 
and — 
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But now w you alſo put 7 all theſe ; anger, wrath, 
| | malice. | 


HE ancient moraliſts had great diſputes 
amongſt themſelves concerning anger, 
whether it were agreeable to nature, or in other 
words, whether it were in any degree lawful, 

and therefore whether it were the part of a wiſe 
man to moderate and reſtrain it, or to root it 
entirely out of his mind. As this controverſy 
turned upon words, and niceinquiries, and ſubtle 
diſtinctions, it was not eaſy for the learned, and 
impoſſible for the unlearned, to judge which 
ſide was in the right. In one thing they all 
agreed, that the exceſſes of anger were to be 
avoided, and that this paſſion ought to be in 
good meaſure under the guidance of reaſon. 
The holy Scriptures were written to make 
us wiſe unto ſalvation, and not to inſtruct us in 
G 2 nice 
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nice and abſtruſe and difficult points, which 
have little connection with practice, and are of 
ſmall conſequence to the conduct of our lives, 
and therefore they enter not into an accurate 
.diſcuſſion of the nature of anger, nor have they 
any where given us a definition of it; but ſup- 
poſing that we already know what it is, they 
bid us carefully avoid it, and reſtrain it if ever 
we be overtaken and ſurpriſed by it. 
To know then what anger is, the anger 
againſt which we muſt guard ourſelves, we need 
not have recourſe to the learned for inſtruction. 
Common experience will ſufficiently teach us 
what it is, and will ſet it in a true light. What 
is the reaſon why men are angry? We ſhall 
uſually find it to be, becauſe they think that 
another hath injured them. And what is it 
that their anger prompts them to- do? Tt 
prompts them to return evil for evil, to revenge 
themſelves, and to make the offender ſuffer for 
his ill behaviour. Anger then is an“ offence 
In Seneca's Books De Tra, his definition of anger is loſt: but 
from many places in that treatiſe, and from Lactantius, we may ga- 
ther that it was much like this which I have propoſed. Ariſtotle, 
Cicero, and Zeno in Diogenes Laertius, admit a deſire of revenge or 
puniſhing in their definitions of anger. Concerning the diſpures of 


the Stoics and Peri pateties on this ſub jets ſce 00 De (1 . 25s 
and nen there. 
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taken at 2 teal or ſuppoſel "jury, attended - 
with a deſire of revenging ie. 
But here it is to be obſerved: that though 
anger is forbidden in the text as unlawful, 
which appears both becauſe we are commanded 
to put it off; to be free from it, and becauſe it 
is joined to malice and eviliſpeakinig, Which 
are certainly unlawful, yet there are other paſ- 
ſages in Scripture hence it may be concluded 
that anger is not always a ſin. For example: 
Firſt; it is recorded of our Saviour, in whom 
no ſin was found, that he was angry! He 
looked round on the Jews with anger, being 
grieved for the hardneſs of their hearts. 
Secondly ; God is frequently ſaid to be angry. 
Every one who'hath read the Scriptures knows 
that perpetual mention is made of his wrath 
and indignation, though not in the ſame ſenſe 
in which our Lord is ſaid to have been angry. 
Chriſt who took our nature upon him, took 
with it our natural affections: God who is a 
pure ſpirit, hath no human paſſions. Anger, 
jealouſy, grief, joy, and change of mind, be- 
long no more truly and literally to him, than 
the eyes and the ears, the hands and the feet, 
the ſleeping and the waking which are alſo at- 
tributed to him in the ſacred nne But 
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we: may obſarve that though the Seriptures 
condeſcending to our capacities and to our lan- 
guage: aſcribe human actiens and human paſ- 
fians t God. yet no where do they aſcribe hu- 
man viees to him; hence n __ 
clude-that anger is nat always fanfyl,, ; 
"Theſe things may be — al 
ing that anger is at firſt, an * offenes taken at 
an ill behaviour, an emotion af mind raiſed at 
the ſenſe of injuries done to us or te others. 
This is a paſſion belonging to our nature, and 
no ſin, viewed in this light, and confined to 
this deſeription: but When this affence leads 
us to intentions of revenge as it frequently 
doth, when it is raiſed upon flight provocation 
and without juſt cauſe, when it hurries us into 
indecences, when it is ſuffered to lodge in our 
minds, and to turn to a confirmed hatred and 
malice, it becomes a fault, Our paſſions were 
_ implanted in us for good purpoſes : they ſeem 
to be neceſſary to us as ſprings of action, and 
without them the mind would be dull and ſtu 


pid, and given up to indolence. 
v Seneca diſtinguiſheth much in the ſame manner. He aner 
condemns anger; but he adds that there is, primus ictus animi, qui 
nos poft opinionem injuriæ movet; agitatio animi, quam ſpecies injuries in- 
cuſſit, This emotion of mind, ſays he, is natural and neceſſary. But, 
ira ef concitatio animi ad ultionem voluntate et judicio pergentis 5 and this 
is blameable. De Tra ii. 2, 3. 
0 | : The 
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The uſd of anger 49 to ſtir us up to Rfoprec 
ſervation, and to pur us upon but Ranked Axainft | 
injartss,' When it harls done this it Hättr per- 
formed all chat belongs te ir; for Wharf eaftttes 
we may tuke to effect this how we may ſecute 
ourſelves; and how we”ſhould behave towards 
thoſe who offend us, theſe ate points cotertiluig 
cht e muſt not ectfuſt our Safſons, but our 
rasen nech was given" ub to = moderate our 
pafſions, utid to preſeribe\lavs fot bur Actions. 
What 1 have to'6ff6t bert upon this ſub⸗ 
jet III be contained, 84 ir eieoviotm{t9o1u 
I. In ſhewing the ill fete id cotiſequenices 
er fiifab anger: LU CL99%644 ee RNS Ef 2 


II. In. Sling ſome aitectione bor ge we oy 
reſtrain It. AD 4H 6905; Fs TITS 
wh Amongſt many Wies which ſhould in- 
duce us to moderate and reſtrain our paſſions; | 
this is one, thar/whenfoever we ſtiffer them to 
exceed their bounds, they conſtantly put us to 
pain ; #6 that for bur own intereſt we find ir 
neceffary to keep tliem in ſubjectioon. 
This is plainly the eaſe of anger, which hill 
it . moſt uneaſy paſſion. They who are 
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under its dominion are like the troubled ſea; 
their thoughts are in an unnatural and violent 
commotion, they can take no ſatisfaction ĩn any 
thing, they can apply themſelves to no buſineſs, 
and to no amuſement, they are forced to dwell 
upon thoſe, objects only which diſturb and tor- 
ment them. A painful memory of injuries re- 
ceived, a violent abhorrence of thoſe WhO have 
offended them, a fierce, deſire. of revenge, an 
anxious impatience till it be accompliſhed, all 
join together to afflict them. Thus do — 
uſe e as ill as * their worſt enemies 
could wiſh. So ne | 

2. As anger kh us hoe r fo doth'i it 
no leſs diſgrace us by its deformity, by a ſtrange 
alteration which ĩt produces in the whole man, 
and by a thouſand follies and eee. ob- 
vious even to the obſervation of a child. 
It. makes us alſo contemptible or odious to 

thoſe with whom we .converſe. - This paſſion 
is difficult. to. be.concealed and. diflembled ; and 
he who is ſubject to it frequently diſcovers it 
to all. who come in his way. He will there- 
fore be. ſlighted and ſhunned by thoſe whe 
have no particular obligations to him; for an- 
ger, with. the follies, the rudeneſs, the noiſe, 
the malice, and the impertinence which at- 
tend 


? 


dead it s higbiy eee We diſ- 
like it iir others, though we can overlook and 
will ſoon weary out thoſe over whom he has 
him, who neither can leave him, nor dare to 
ſlight him, will be forced to ſubmit and to bear 
as wall as they can the ill treatment which 
they daily receive from him; they will fear 
him, and they will perhaps obey him more 
than they ought, and comply with any thing 
that he propoſes, though abſurd and unreaſona- 
ble, and carefully conceal their diſlike; but 
friendſhip and eſteem and love he muſt not ex- 
pect from them. a | 
3. By anger men are often died: to ads of 
vile injuſtice and unmerciful ſeverity.” Anger 
deſires immediate revenge; it blots out of their 
minds all notions of right and wrong; it fre- 
quently extinguiſheth every ſentiment of huma- 
nity, and ſometimes overcoming the dread of 
ſhame and of ſuffering, it hurries them on to 
deeds of violence which are puniſhed by hu- 
man laws, or if they eſcape that puniſhment, 
are ſeverely condemned by conſcience and rea- 
ſon, when they return and reſume- their loſt au- 


ue Or if by fear and elk: intereſt 1. 
A are 
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are kept from running into fuck: enormities, 
they take another fort of revenge; dpeaking evil 
of thoſe at whom they are offended, endeavour» 
ing to blaſt their reputation and to raiſꝭ them 
up enemies, aggravating their faults, detracting 
from their good qualities, purſuing them with 
lies and ſlanders and opprobrious language, 
with all the ſecret ill offices and little arts of 
miſchief which ee ever-froirful in inven- 
tion can ſuggeſt. NM u t. 

This 8 not * collins cabins 
and robs it of its peace, and ſpoils the temper, 
but produces returns of ill- will and malice, 
and 6— 1 ard. 
neſs. 

How often by na ond Sade anger 
perſons are hurried on to murder others, or to 
lay violent: hands upon themſelves, is a thing 
nn as it is common and noto- 
rau e. 
Under this head we ri thas anger 
leads directly and almoſt unavoidably not only 
to flandering and reviling, but to profane con- 
verſation, to oaths and curſes and blaſphemies. 
Theſe are the uſual effects of this furious paſ- 
ſion, and the manner in which it gives w_ 
vent and preſent relief. 9 41 
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SERMON I 
1. Another bad conſequence of anger is that 
it praddees: an irreligiaus impiaus temper. 
Such perſons will be angry not only with men, 
but with the courſe of things and with the diſ- 
penſations of providence, that is, with God 
himſelf. When trouble, or loſs, or diſap- 
pointments befall them, they will loſe all pa- 
——— e We ne 
their Maker. 4 

The 8 which befall us are 1 of 
ſuch a nature, that they render us-incapable of 
exerting the active and ſocial duties. In ſuch a 
ſituation all that we are able to do is to be as 
little troubleſome to others as we poſſibly can, 
to acknowledge the goodneſs of God, to love 
him and to truſt in him and to ſet an example 
of . ee rd to all oat 
us. 

Theſe,” if. thay: are leſs e e in ths 
fight of men, and leſs admired than ſome other 
ſhining virtues, yet are not lefs valuable in 
themſelves, nor leſs profitable to us. God 
highly approves them, and à great reward 1s 
due to them. They are never found in furious 
and paſſionate minds. Such perſons therefore, 
when they are in adverſity, add to the weight 
of n e. and become at that time the 


moſt 
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moſt uſeleſs of all creatures, neither ſerving 
God, nor their neighbour, nor themſelbes. 
F. Laſtly, if the evil habits which the ſoul 
contracts whilſt it is united to the body, conti- 


ue after its ſeparation from it; which there is 


reaſon to fear, a mind eaſily provoked; and full 
of reſentment, always diſcompoſed and diſſatiſ- 
fied, muſt be unfit for the ſociety: of ſpiritswho 
have no ſuch turbulent paſſions, and for a * 
in the manſions of love and peace. 

Theſe are the ill effects and pernicious con- 
ſequences of ſinful anger: hence it is evident 
that if we value our eaſe and reputation here, 
or our future happineſs, we muſt ſtrive againſt 
it and keep it in ſubjection; which was the ſe- 
cond point to be conſidered. 

II. In general we may obſerve that the 8 
of this paſſion is to be cured by no other way 
than by a reſolution to reſtrain it, which muſt 
ariſe from a perſuaſion that it it is our duty and 
our intereſt ſo to act. A right uſe of reaſon 
therefore is the only remedy. It may perhaps 
be ſaid that this is a remedy which ſeems good, 
but is found to be uſeleſs upon trial. Such 
perſons in their cooler hours know the evil and 
the pernicious nature of anger, ſee it plainly, 
| and acknowledge it readily ; but upon ſudden 

5 provo- 
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provocations, anger takes ſudden. poſſeſſion of . 


them, and baniſhes all reaſon from their minds 


and thus when they want it moſt they have i it 
In this objection there is ſomething true and 
ſomething falſe. It is true that in perſons who 
have loſt all government of their paſſions, fits 
of anger are ſcarcely different from fits of mad- 
neſs, and that at thoſe times they can make no 
uſe of their reaſon. To this deplorable condi- 
tion they may bring themſelves at laſt. But 
that the paſſions may be kept in due bounds by 
a right and timely uſe of reaſon is true both in 
appearance and in fact, and alſo that by the 
ſame means they may be reſtrained, though 
they have formerly. been unlawfully indulged. 
Whoſoever begins early to exert his dominion 
over them, will rule them without great diffi- 
culty. When they have been long uncontrol- 
led, it is very hard to regulate them, and much 
labour and reſolution are requiſite. But labour 
and reſolution will conquer ſtubborn difficulties, 
and men ought not to be diſcouraged in ſuch - 
caſes, if they find the progreſs to be flow. 
Let us apply this to anger. They who are 
even greatly ſubject to it, yet have many inter- 
vals in which they are free from it; for no one 
T is 
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| jo alwaysangry. When therefore their under 


conſult their own reaſon; and reaſon if they 
hearken patiently to it, will wow en wong fol 


making enemies, the fear of offending God, 


ſtanding is ſedate and untroubled, they: ſhould 


lowing remedies: © » #4 
1. A ſerious conſideration py the itt effects 
and conſequences of ſinful anger, what a reſt- 
leis, fretful, and tormenting paſſion it is, how 
much it difgraces them by its deformity, and 
renders them more like beafts than men, how 
it cauſes them to be either ſcorned, or ſighted, 
or ſhunned or feared, or hated by their acquain- 
tance and friends, how it produces injurious 
lang uage, malicious calumny and acts of vio- 
lence, how contrary it is to that benevolent dif- 
poſition which the Goſpel requires from every 
Chriſtian. Theſe things, if they are frequently 
called to mind and ſeriouſſy confidered, will 
certainly reſtrain immoderate anger, becauſe 
ſuch reflections will awaken in us paſſions 
which are contrary to anger, and not confiſtent 
with it: they will raiſe the fear of difgrace, 
the fear of diſobliging our friends, and of 
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the fear of preſent detriment or future puniſh- 
ment. Fear and ſhame and ſelf-love will all 


_ themſelves to anger and deter us from it. 
The 


— 
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The paſſions may bo conſdered os ſo muy un- | 
ruly ſubjects over whom the Mind is placed; 
but this advantage the Mind hath, that it can 
oppoſe the one to the other, and by ſetting them 
ar variance govern them the more eaſily; Thus 
if anger ſuggeſts revenge, fear will ſuggeſt 
many reaſons why we ſhould not make our- 
ſelves miſerable by fooliſhly gry a 1 
verſs and ſpiteful humour. 
2. Another remedy for anger is the ſtudy of 
ourſelves, - an intimate acquaintance with our 
eſects, eſpecially with thoſe which concern 
others. We ſhould be wiſe and happy indeed 
if we never gave any perſon juſt cauſe of unea- 
ſineſs. But we are not ſo perfect. Through 
levity, madvertence, haſtineſs, and ſelf- love we 
miſbehave ourſebves on many occaſions and | 
uad in need of pardon, The remembrance 
| of this ought to check our anger. We know 
chat wo likewiſe offend, and would willingly 
have our faults overlooked and excuſed. Why 
then ſhould any one expect more from others 
than he would give them leave to cen 
hint 

3. The e abt men, _ the neceſ- 
ſty of * proper allowances for thoſe im- 
| „ pelle 
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We are quick to ee and prone to: cen. il | 
ſure the follies and vices of the world. Hence 


the complaints that virtue is unfaſhionable and 


antiquated, that friendſhip.and charity and be- 
nevolence are rarely found, that cenſure and des 
traction have taken their place, that trifles ſet 
us at variance, that the. great end which. moſt 
perſons have in view is their own intereſt, and 
that when advantage offers itſelf, they fear not 
God, nor regard their neighbour. Theſe and 


the like reproaches are caſt upon the age, 


reproaches i in which there is ſame truth, money 
it is to be hoped, with ſome exaggeration. 
But if men think thus in general — — 


the imperfections of mankind and the great cor- 


ruption which is in the world, they ſhould not 
expect to be treated according to the rules of 
equity and humanity, as if they lived in a ſo- 
ciety of philoſophers, or of true Chriſtians, 
and ſhould not loſe all patience upon an in- 
jury or provocation, as if ſome unuſual evil 
had befallen them, and as if any one who 


In Platonis Republica, non in fece Romuli, 
Wo ak Tak. hath 
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hath* ſet thirty years: could wonder at 0 
thing of that ſort. We ſhould jearn to re- 1 
ſtraitt our anger by banifhing the fooliſh hope 
of eſcaping rudeneſs, ingratitude and if uſage, 
by expecting that men will be men, and by 
pitying rather than reſenting thoſe faults at leaſt 
which produce no great miſchief; The world 
is an ? hoſpital of "infirm creatures labouring 
under various diſeaſeb of the mind; and we 
ſhould bear with their follies and defects, as 
with the frowardneſs of perſons ; in palit. 
4. Another temech⸗ for anger which reaſon 5 
ſuggeſts tö us, is to reſolve With ourſelves not 
to give way to it upon triffing Provocations. 
It is with khis as it is with our other paſſions. 
When they are often ſuffered to riſe and take 
poſſeſſion of the mind, they gather ſtrengtle | 
and'grow more impetuous; when they have 
never been very violent and are feldom trouble- 
ſome to us, they are cafily reſtrained: We 
may hope to govern this paſſion without great 
difficulty, if we can ſuppreſs it, when the cauſs 
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which excites it is little and inſignificant. 17 
we could upon all fuch oeeaſions be maſters of 
our temper, we ſhould not often be provoked; 
for they who are frequently angry are fo be- 
cauſe they are diſturbed at very triftes. By 
learning thus to reſiſt ſmaller temptations to 
anger we ſhall be able at laſt to receive greater 
injuries, not unmoved indeed and unconcerned, 
but neither ſeeking nor wiſhing for revenge, 
nor loſing our peace of mind, nor WT our- 
telves miſerable, _ 

And if we could conſider calmly and ſetiouſ- 
ly, without prejudice and paxtiality, what are 
thoſe offences which ought to be eſteemed ſmall 
and unworthy of our notice and unfit to raiſe 
our wrath, we ſhowld find that the greater part 
or aſfronts, wrongs, and indignities, as we call 
them, are of this nature, that we make them 
grievous by thinking too well of ourſelves and 
too ill of others, and ſetting too high a value upon 
things on which our happineſs depends not, or 
ought not to depend. He who could exerciſe 
his reaſon in forming juſt᷑ jadgments of things, 
who could love and eſteem, or fear and ſhun 
them, as upon a careful ſurvey he found them 
to be valuable or pernicious, ſuch a perſon 
would be W provoked and diſturbed, and 


would 
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would be placed almoſt out 5 the reach of 3 in- 
juries. 5 
5. Laſtly, they who TY govern their 
anger, muſt refiſt and reſtrain it at the firſt, in 
its beginnings, before it acquires ſtrength and 
breaks out into. extravagances. Anger at its 
firſt rile is an involuntary. unavoidable paſſion. 
Be it ſo; yet we can refrain from ſpeaking, 
knowing that we ſhall talk indiſcreetly, if we 
give a looſe to our tongue ; we can ſhun thoſe 
who have offended. us, knowing that the fight 
of them may overpower our better reſolutions ; 
we can deprive ourſelves of the means and op- 
portunities. of revenge by change of place and 
by endeavouring to employ and divert qurſelves 
ſome other way, and thus we can give our paſ- 
ſion time to cool, and -go out, * for want of 
fuel. fry 
When we are ſo far ſuperior to this paſſion, 
that we can ſtop it in its riſe from breaking. 
out into acts of violence, or injurious language, 
when no ill effect is produced by it, when it is 
only a light without heat, which is perceived 
but not felt, we have made no ſmall progreſs 


£ Maximum eſt i iræ remedium mora, nec ab illa pete initio ut ig- 
noſcat, ſed ut judicet, Deſinet fi expectat ; nec univerſam illam ten- 
 taveris tollere; graves habet impetus prunos ; tota vincetur, dum 
partibus carpitur. Seneca De Ira, ii. 28. 
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in dhe government of ourſelves, and may hope 
by care and reſolution to become maſters of 
our temper.” 

Theſe are the means which dae diſcovers 
and recommends as proper to aſſiſt us in ſub- 
duing ſinful anger. The holy Scriptures hay 
before us many motives to excite vs to gain this 
victory over ourſelves. 

By teaching us the little value of temporal 
good things in compariſon with thoſe which 
are promued to us in a better world, they ſhew 
us plainly that what raiſes anger "and ſtrife and | 
malice and animoſities amongſt men, is gene- 
rally beneath the notice of a Chriſtian. 

By revealing the love and mercy of God to 
us ſinners, they remind us that we ſhould not 
entertain in our minds ſpite and hatred and re- 
venge, but forgive one another, even as God 
for Chriſt's ſake hath forgiven us. 

By informing us that we are all ſervants of 
the ſame Maſter, that we have all the fame 
calling, and the ſame hopes, they ſhew us that 
we ought to' live together as. brethren, in a 
mutual exchange of good offices, as it becomes 


thoſe who expect to live together for ever here- 
after. 
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By aſſuring us that the future recompence 

conſiſts chiefly in an improvement of our good 
diſpoſitions, and in a reſemblance 80 God, they 
diſcover to us the abſolute neceſſity of not ſuf- 
fering anger, or any other diſorderly aſfection, to 
bring us into bondage. Such bad habits will 
leave a deep and laſting impreſſion upon the 
foul, and make it not fit to dwell in the pre- 
ſence of God, nor capable of enjoying the re- 
wards of virtue. 
What hath been ſaid of anger may in a great 
meaſure be applied to all our other inclinations. 
They have all their uſe; but they are only then 
uſeful when they are under the dominion of 
reaſon, When they are ſuffered to break looſe 
from that ſtate of ſubjection, they Promiſe plea- 
ſure, but they always give pain. | 

The art of governing the paſſions is more 
uſeful and more important than many things 
in the ſearch and purſuit of which we ſpend our 
days. Without this art, riches and health and 
{kill and knowledge will give us little ſatisfac- 
tion, and whatſoever elſe we be, we can be 

neither happy, nor wiſe, nor good. 
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For them that honour me, I wil! honour. 


HES E are the words of God to Eh, 

1 who was the moſt confiderable perſon in 
all Iſrael, being Judge and high Prieſt, who 
alfo ſeems to have been a good man, one great 
fault excepted. His two ſous were oppreſſors 
and corrupters of the nation, and given up to 
wickedneſs : he reproved them for it, and in- 
treated them to mend their manners; but he 
proceeded no farther, and upon the whole it is 
certain that he had not taken due care to check 
and correct them. His ſons, ſays God, made 
themſelves vile, and he reſtrained them not. 
Therefore God denounces heavy judgments 
againſt him, and his ſons, and all his poſterity : 
I aid indeed that thy houſe, and the houi- of 
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thy father ſhould walk before me for ever; 
but now'the Lord faith, Be- it far from me; 
for: them that honour me I will honour, and 
they that deſpiſe me ſhall be lightly eſtemed. 
The deſire of honoùr, cfedit, rephtation, 
ſoon ariſes in us, becauſe the uſefulneſs of it 
ſoon appears to us; for as we live in ſociety and 
continually converſe with others, and ſtand in 
need of them, we ſee ho neceflary it is that 
others ſhould think and ſpeak well of us, that 
they ſhould believe us and place a confidence in 
us, that they ſhould be willing to ſerve and 
_ oblige us, that they dhould)1ke.our dein nee 
and ſeek our,friend{hip. fo 'T 
This deſire qf honour, which is, gommon 
to us all, is very profitable to ſociety, of ſingu- 
lar uſe to keep men in order, to deter them 
from wickedneſs, and to excite them to many 
virtues, He who is generally eſteemed may be 
much more ſerviceable; to ae m_ he 
could elſe he. 5 
The Sacred Writers n alſo 1 
honour as deſireable, aud in ſame meaſure 
wortliy to be ſought and loved. We do there- 
fore nothing miſbecoming our nature when we 
value it, if we be not overfond of it, and make 
it not the chief end of qur actions, In the 
po words 
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words uf: che tent God propoſes it as a reward 
and 4 bleſſing coming. from him, which he will 
beſtow on thoſe who nn my 1 pl 
-fing-ad:ihiah words Iofhaill, - 
| een what manner ws can honon 
God. | 
JI. L dl men how and in what ns we 
diſhonour him. 

III. Iwill prove: that to honour God , the 


4; 
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ourſelyes, 
I. Let vs chplain what it ãs to boneur God 
As the fear of God, the love of God, and 
ch of our duty are frequently put for 
the whole, ſo by honouring God may bè meant 
in general all religion. If we honour God as 
we ought, we thalt endeavour to ſerve him in 
all things, and if we preſumptuouſly diſobey 
any of his commandments, it is impoſſible that 
we ſhould truly honour him. But though 
univerſal obedience be included in this expreſ- 
ſion, there are ſome particular acts in whicli the 
honouring of God may be ſaid moſt eminently 
to appear. More diſtincty therefore; to honour 
God is to have an eſteem and ' reverence for 
him, and to ſhew it to the world in a manner 
which may promote virtue and religion, to Jet 
our 


beſt method DOTS fe- 4 obtain Honour vs 
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our light ſo ſhine before/ men, that they may 
ſee Our good workts, ne dur n 
4 Whois 1 heaven! 97 am B; 

To honeur God is — 
and worthy notions- of him, of his perfections, 
of his power, wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs and 
' mercy, to teflect upon them with pleaſure and 
reſpect; to love him, to truſt in him, to defire 
to reſemble him as nearly as our nature permits, 
and in all things to conſult his will as the rule 
of our life, This is the honour which we 


muſt pay to God, which he who ſees all that 


paſſes within us expeQs from us, and without 
which all bodily ſervice is unacceptable and 
indeed abominable in his ſight. | 


To honour God is to declare openly before 
men by our behaviour that we reverence him, 


and would chuſe above all things to approve ' 


ourſelves to him, and that neither fear, nor 
ſhame, nor cuſtom, nor intereſt, have any 


power over us to diſcourage us e the . 


tice of our duty. 

To honour God is to be conſtant in the per- 
formance of all publie acts of religion, to pro- 
foſs in an open and ſolemn manner our Chri- 
ſtian faith, and to ſet a good example to others. 
So, to worthip God, to return praiſe and thanks 
to 
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r mercies received, to acknowledge his 

3 dominion over all, to confeſs our fins, 
to repent and amend, are in the language of 
the Scriptures, to give glory to God, to give 
him the honour due unto his to gire 
glory and honour. to the King of Y; 
To honour God is to improve our "abilities 
2nd to diſcharge the duties of our ſtation in a 
manner which ſhall procure reſpect to the re- 
ligion which. we profeſs, and advantage to the 
country to which we belong. He who has 
| wealth, honours God when with it he relieves 
the indigent, encourages honeſt induſtry and 
uſeful knowledge, which is called in Seripture 
to honour God with our ſubſtance. He Who 
has learning, wit and judgment, honours God 
when he applies. them to recommend, and. ſet 
off what in itſelf is praiſe-worthy,-and to kindle 
in men s hearts an, ambition, of excelling in 
goodneſs. He who has powen, ; honours God 
when he diſcopzages profaneneſs and immorali- 
ty, and by his own illuſtrious example endea- 
vours to invite others to well- doing, When he 
protects the deſerving, and adminiſters impartial 
juſtice to all, He who has credit and reputation, 
honours God. when, he employs it to bring 
virtue into credit and reputation, and to make 
vice 
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vice unfaſhichabte and Ste mPHBIe; Ad to do 


friendly Goes o to lg 667" Who has BN 
these, bh galeted 45 His" fe,” Hoföüts Gu J {: 
- whewhebiriftitts Into xtr religious" pHaciples, 


"He hoi zn the 1966 arid, induts Goa 

when'hepetforms'e duffes bf ir, Aid in his i 
 litrls ſphere Thines au exattiple” to che pon. . 
ſort, of Honeſty, kuflich diligence dd 0. 
- briery, "wr arten ard relidhce eh 
God. 1 70 * * 

II. We Wr feat it is to Was Gia 
and hence we may know What os the contrary 
is meant by diſhonouring Him. ö 

God is diſhonoured, in el wy All kin 
of moral evil, which is a 'conternpt of his au- 
chority, an Abuſe of his gifts; and a diſobedience 

to his will. But mbte particularly; n 

God is diſhonbured by atheiſm aid unbelief 

They Who Have ſenfes and reaſon, by Which 
they may perceive the boundleſs extent, the 
infinite” variety, the xa" örder, the regular 
motions, the beauty, and the cohſpiring har- 
mony of the ſeveral parts which compoſe the 
viſible world, and alſo the wonderful operations 
of the human and inviſible mind, and can aſ- 
cribe it all to chance or to neceſſity, that is to 
mere names, to nothings, diſhonour their own 


underſtanding, 
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anrffanugeap,Gihoners Coq mho hasim- 
prefied, fueh menifeſt character at 8 
bis Kees. wiſdom, and, goodneſß in every 
thing, en at we behold;and contemplate. wil 
God 1 is difhanquxed. hy that kind of "Wag 
in which, inſtead of him, many falſe Gods are 
worthipeds which was the folly and fault of 
the Gentiles: for the ſame. proofs which ſhe rr 
that there is any God, ſhew, that 5 is one 
ſupreme. « God. | 1 f 
God is diſbanoyred 0 that kindof . : 
in which he is wofſhiped by images. Of this 
fault the Kingdoms of. Iſrael, and Judah were 
often guilty, and the Church of Rome hath 
fallen either into it, or into ſomething very 
like. it. The. ſecond commaudment ſtrictly | 
forbids, 3 it; . "awd j it is frequently repreſented in 
the old Teſtament; as moſt odious and deteſtable, - 
becauſe it directly tends to fill, the minds of 


men with mean and en Potions of _ a 
divine nature. * 5 44 Aan 


* 2 


God is Slbepojred, by. 2 | dofrine which | 


an evil 2 Into this error men were 51 5 
trayed, becauſe they could not conceive how ſo 
much evil could otherwiſe have found entrance 
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into the world. But even now there are unde. 
niable proofs of God's ſupreme goodneſs, power, 
and wiſdom; we ought therefore with fiith 
and humility to wait for the world to come; 
for the future ſtate, when theſe divine per- 
fections ſhall appear ſtill more evidently, and 
the difficulties concerning God's XG and 
government ſhall be cleared up. 
odd is diſhonoured by thoſe who pretending 
to acknowledge him, deny a providence or 2 
future ſtate, which is little better than atheiſm, 
is not conſiſtent with a belief of his perfections, 
and utterly deſtroys faith and reliance, and love 
towards him. 5 
God is diſhonoured by hi who reject the 
Goſpel of Chriſt ; for he has done what could 
be performed on his part to convince them, 
unleſs he ſhould offer violence to their liberty, 
and compell them by ſuch overbearing evi- 
dence as would deſtroy the nature of faith. 
Amongſt thoſe who profeſs. the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, God is difhon6red by ſuch as live not 
ſuitably to it: for as the virtue of good men 
allures and incites others to honour God; ſo a 
vicious behaviour often brings a reproach upon 
religion, and in that ſenſe diſhonours God. 
The — of Eli by their wickedneſs diſhonour- 
ed 
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ed God, making men to abhor the offering of 
the Lord. David by his fo-is. ſaid to have 
given occaſion to the enemies of the Lord to 
blaſpheme. Wicked and oppreſſive men are 
ſaid to cauſe the name of God to be blaſphem- 
od; and by St. Paul they who break God's 
laws are faid to diſhonour him, to cauſe bis '' 
name and his word to be blaſphemead. 
Thus God is faid to be diſhonoured by: fin- 
ners, becauſe they refuſe to pay him that vene- 
ration which is due to him from all his crea- 
tures ; becauſe by-their bad example they ſpread - 
vice and diſcourage piety ; becauſe by pretend- 
ing, as they often do, to be religions, they give 
occaſion to unbelievers to think and to fay that 
the religion muſt be bad which is choſen by | 
bad men, and which produces, nothing in them 
that is commendable ; and becauſe when'they 
ſuffer no evils here proportionable to their 
offences, they make profane and injudicious 0 
perſons conelude that God takes no notice and 
care of human affairs, ſince he auen ſuch 
profligates to paſs unpunithed. 8 | 
God is diſhonoured by two ſorts of. id 3 
which are directly oppoſite to each other; by 
the one men pretend to be better, and by the 
me to d be worle than they are. 


I 
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On ſome occaſions, and with ſolne people 


devotion or the appearance of it, is the only 


way to get credit and reputation; and then they 


who have little regard fof goodneſs in their 


hearts, take care in their words and outward 
carriage to ſeem very pious, This behaviour 
gives offence to thoſe vrho are of a looſe and 
gay and inconſiderate temper: they compare 
the wieked actions of ſuch men with their re- 
ligious demeanour, and godly profeſſions, and 
they proceed: often to deſpiſe and diſlike and 
ſuſpect every thing that looks like piety. 

Again; in ſome, ſituations, an indifference 
for religion is more faſhionable; and then many 
fear to be thought the ſervants of God, and by 
a moſt deteſtable diſſimulation would ſeem more 
looſe in principles and practice than they are ; 


which vice is rather worſe than a mere form 


of godlineſs; for to pretend to goodneſs is to 
pay ſome outward homage at leaft to it, ſome 


ſhadow of reſpect: but this perverſe and wicked 


ſhame. is a ſilent acknowledgment” that reli- 
gion is deformed and odious, e n pullcy- 
lous. by 

III. Let us now: 1 to „ne the te- 
ward promiſed: to thoſe who honour God. 


Them that honour me, I will honour. 


” vn And 
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And here we muſt -repedt the -obiſerration 1 


which: was made before, that to honour God 


means all religion in general, and the whole of 


our duty; and therefore the ſenſe of the. text is 


that they who are good and righteous and ho- 
nour God by their obedience and upright con - 
duct, ſhall be honoured themſelves. Honour 
then is propoſed to us in the Scriptures as a 
reward of: well-doing, and it is promiſed in 
both Teſtaments. In the Old Teſtament riches - 
and honour are often ſaid to come from God, 
to be gifts which he beſtows upon his ſervants, 
In the. Goſpel, there is an honour which is faid 
to come from God, and which we are exhorted 
to ſeek; glory and honour is there promiſed to 
every one that 'doth well. If any man ſerve 
me, ſays our ORFs him will my Father 
honour. 

By the honour thus promiſed to the righte= 
ous, the ſame thing is not altogether meant in 
the Old Teſtament, and in the New; for be- 
cauſe under the Law, future rewards were not 
lo clearly propounded, the honour there men- 
tioned relates principally to this world, though 
honour in the world to come is not excluded: 
on the contrary, in the New Teſtament, where 
eternal life is more fully taught, the honour 

Vol. III. 1 promiſed 
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promiſed relates principally to that hotiour 
which the good ſhall hereafter receive, though 
honour even Fe the Preſent Is not to wy ex- 
cluded. 

It is moreover to be wendete, that the 
deu of temporal rewards made in the 
Scriptures to particular perſons, muſt always 
be underſtood with proper reſtrictions and li- 
mitations, as uſually and frequently, but not 
conſtantly and invariably fulfilled ; elſe they 
could not be reconciled with the diſpenſations 
of providence, nor with the nature of things, 
and the liberty of free beings. As this is 
generally the caſe in all worldly bleſſings and 
conveniences, it is particularly ſo as to honour 
and reputation; for honour is the regard which 
is paid to us by others om account of our good 
and uſeful qualities; all therefore that we 
can do towards obtaining it, is to deſerve it. 
Whether others will beſtow it upon us or no, 
is uncertain: it depends upon their opinion 
and inclinations, which cannot be compelled. 
We muſt not therefore expect to receive it al- 
ways, and to receive it from all perſons with 
whom we converſe. God himſelf hath it not 
in this manner. He who has all perfections, 
who alone has them, upon whom all depend, 
| | who 
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who ought 39 he honoured above all things b 
all rational beings, is continual! ly di ſiſhonoure | 
by multitudes, of ungrateful and rebellious | 
creatures, who deny his very being and provi- 
dence, diſobey his laws, and abuſe the bleſſings 
which he beſtows upon chem. If therefore, 
as our Saviour ſays, they have called the 
maſter of the houſe Beelzebub, muc more 
er rad = do the ſame to thole of his houſe- 
d. The diſciple muſt not expect to | be 
ra: his maſter, nor the ſervant to be above 
his Lord: the moſt upright perſon, the moſt 
uſeful to mankind, the moſt, beneficent and i in 


Sit * abatement, without fame flan- 
ders and inſults. from Hanes , envy and 
malice. 

The promiſe Pane to contained i in the text 
may be fairly reſtrained and reduced to this, 
that the good ſhall be rewarded with honour, 
uſually in this. world, and certainly in the 
world to come. They will be uſually bo- 
noured in this life, becauſe their virtues na- 
turally tend to produce this effect, and becauſe 
the favqur and the blefling of God is often 
viſibly.. and, remarkably extended to them. 
odds is the plain aud direct way to honour 

2 1 2 and 
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and relpect; but there are by-paths-which men 
fancy to be more eaſy and compendious, and 
| through which they hope to find or make theit | 
way to it. Certain things there are upon 
which the world ſets a value, and which fall 
to the ſhare of few; and if they poſſeſs cheſeʒ 
they fooliſhly ſuppoſe that honour ule __ 
of courſe. 

Thus riches, high ſtations, nobility; ties 
power, courage, and great abilities, natural 
and acquired, are all accounted by many per- 
ſons ſure and eaſy means of gaining honour: 
and fo far it is true, that they afford extra- 
ordinary helps to obtain it, becauſe they place 
men in the eye and obſervation of the world, 
and put it in their power to do many good 
offices, If therefore theſe accompliſhments 
and advantages are joined to ſober unaffected 
piety, humility, induſtry, juſtice, merey, 
clemency, and liberality, they will infallibly 
procure honour and reſpect to the poſſeſſor: 
but if they are perverted and abuſed, they will 
make him deteſted: and the greater his power 
and his poſſeſſions, and his ſtation and his abi- 
lities are, the wider will his infamy' be ſpread. 
He may be honoured by thoſe who are like 


himſelf, and he ** receive outward, cere- 
5 * monious, 
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monious, inſincere, and inſignificant reſpeR 
from thoſe who, approach him, and who per- 
haps revile him in all other times and places; ; 
and. he who can call this honour, and be « con · 
tented with it, knows not, no nor can be 
taught to know and comprehend 128 bo- | 
nour is. 

Honour i is not to be obtained 25 thoſe who «at 
0 nothing to deſerve it, All the gifts which 
this world can beſtow upon us will not ſecure 
it. Kings are called fountains of honour, and 
can beſtow it where they pleaſe. The people 
have the abſolute diſpoſal of their on ap- 
plauſe, and can beſtow that as they think fit: 
but neither the one nor the other can confer 
reputation in the true ſenſe of the word. 
There muſt be ſomething intrinſic to ſupport 
it; - ſomething; that will bear a near inſpection 
and a ſtrict examination. 

A good perſon will always be uſeful to ſo- 
ciety, as far as his ſtation and abilities permit; 
the will not deſpiſe and wrong others, and he 
will do them all the ſervices that lie in his 
power. So far therefore as he is known, he 
will probably. be eſteemed. All honeſt and 
wiſe men will be glad tg afliſt him, will place 
7 I 3 * confidence 
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confident in Hic, will rejoice A His profperi 


t ty, and will "approve His conduct; "ii even 
they who are not ſo religious a8 they thould 


be, and on many accounts may be feckohed 
amongſt the bad, will often reſpect Him; fot 
one of the laſt good qualities WHidH we loo 
is. an eſteem for virtue and virtuous perſons! 
As to thoſe profligates who can difike' and 
deride a man for his blamelefs and upright 
behaviour, their voices are of no moment in 
beſtowing or detiying reputation, and to be 
cenſured by them is a kind of hbnour. The 
world is bad ehough, but yet it rarely hap- 


pens that worthy” perſons fall into a general 


contempt 3 for Virtue is majeſtic and venerable; 


and it is eaſier even to hate it than to deſpiſe it. 


In our other temporal purſuits, we are expoſed 


to various diſappointments; and in other tem- 


poral recompences there is much uncertainty, 
which have produced perpetual complaints of 
the arbitrary and fantaſtical humour of Time, 
Fate, Chance, Fortune, who were ſuppoſed by 


ignorant men to preſide here below: but in the 


diſtribution of reputation, there is a tolerable 


degree of impartiality, and a good character 
ſecured by good deeds f 18 uſually a treaſure laid 


* a up 
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up in a ſacred fortreſs, where neither Petractios 
can corrupt, nor pllſering * IA 
and ſteal... j 
" Thys reſbect 34 ee is che bl 400 
ſequence, of goodneſs, and in the common 
courſe, of things muſt attend it. But there iz, 
over and above all this, a promiſe of God that 
it hall be. ſo, and we muſt not ſuppoſe that 
he leaves the iſſues of things altogether to 
ſecond ; cauſes, and | never | interpoſeth hunſelt.” 
In the Scriptures. of the Old Teſtament, we 
find in how extraordinary a manner God ho- 
noured thoſe; who honoured him. To ſome 
perſons remarkable for goodneſs he afforded 
great deliverances; to others he teſtified his 
approbation by working miracles in their be- 
half; to others he granted their requeſts when 
they made prayers and interceſſions for their 
own nation; to others he fulfilled illuſtriouſly 
the promiſe that he would ſhew; mercy to a 
thouſand generations of them that love him 
and keep his commandments, ſhewing great 
favour to their progeny for their ſakes; to 
others he gave power and dignity, raiſing them 
from the loweſt to the higheſt ſtations. 
If we deſcend to the times when piety moſt 
flouriſhed, and yet was attended with the 
14 feweſt 
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feweſt temporal recompences, to the firſt age of 
Chriſtianity, we find that the diſciples 'of 
Chriſt, and other eminent | perſons in the 
Church, though perſecuted, ſeorned, and flan- 
dered by the Gentiles and the unbelieving 
Jews, received great authority and miraculous 
powers from God, and the utmoſt duty, love, 
and reſpe& from their numerous brethren in 
the faith; and ſince their death, their names 
and memory have been more honoured than 
thoſe of any of the princes and n n and 
diſturbers of this world. 

It muſt be acknowledged that a good man 
may unjuſtly ſuffer in his reputation, or that he 
may be poor and neglected, and covered with 
obſcurity, and hardly known even to his 
neighbours; but God has promiſed to honour 

"thoſe who honour him; and they ſhall be 
| honoured ; nor can a malicious and ungrateful 
world deprive them of this recompence. 

The truth of this will manifeſtly appear, 
when we have conſidered the nature of real 
and complete honour. 

The moſt perfect honour that we can con- 
ceive is the eſteem which a perſon obtains from 
many who excell in wiſdom and power and 
goodneſs, and which ſhall continue for ever. 

Of 
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oft all creatures who poſſeſs underſtänding 
and reaſon, we ſeem to be the loweſt in ratik; 
ſuperior to us are” innumerable beings, inhabi- 
tants of other and better worlds, the leaſt of 
whom ſurpaſs' us in knowledge power and 
virtue, and who poſſeſs theſe excellencies in 
various Urgrees, _ to their "ſeveral | 
orders. U ni od 154 
Such are all whit have gone before us in 
the ways of righteouſnefs, git have put off 
their mortal bodies, and the hoſt 'of Angels, 
whom God ſends forth to miniſter unto them 0 
who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. © '/ ec 
Every good man therefore, howſoever ſlighted 
and overlooked by thoſe amongſt whom he 
dwells, acts in a great theatre, and has num- 
berleſs ſpectators and applauders of his conduct. 
Tobe approved and commended by theſe holyand 
wiſe and impartial judges, this is true honour; 
and this honour every righteous perſon enjoys, 
who like thoſe bleſſed Spirits is performing the 
will of God, and filling up with integrity and 
dignity the offices of his ſtation. His honour 
indeed is not perfect in the preſent ſhort life, 
for he is not acquainted with theſe ſuperior 
beings, and knows not when they obſerve him, 
and what they think of him. But as ſoon as 
xx he 
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be departs; hence, he goes to the inviſible world, 
and  converſes with the Spirits of juſt men 
made perfect, and with, the Angels, who con- 
gratulate him upon his, deliverance. from mor- 
tality, and his conſtancy in running the courſe 
ſet before. him. Then be enters into, the 
poſſeſſion; of true and. cternal honour, which 
ſhall be-increaſed in the great day, when he 
ſhall receive the approbation of Chriſt the judge 
of the world, a and of the God and Father of all, 
This i is honour in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, or rather 
this alone deſerves to be called honour. The 
marks of diſtinction which mortal; creatures 
confer upon each other, when compared to this, 
appear vain and trifling and gie be- 
yond all e 
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The ba er ern Ng unto the Lord on: Gods 
but thoſt things which are revealed belong u 
ns, imd to our children; for ever; thatrwe aer 
e r _—_ Ro apt 
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FOSES 3 in this ne and in, many 
V other places of this Book, earneſtly ex- 
horts the people to keep the govenant, which 
with their whole heart, promiſing them every 
kind of bleſſing, if they would be obedient, and 
denouncing the ſevereſt puniſhments perſonal 
and national, if they tranſgreſſed. | After theſe 
threatnings, H adds in the words of the text: 
The ſecret things belong unto the Lord ur 
God: but thoſe things nien are revealed be- 
long 


aid bid 
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long unte us, and to our children for ever, that 
we may do all the words of this law + which 
hath no manifeſt connection with the foregoing 
or the following diſcourſe. It ſeems to be an 
anſwer to an inquiry which the people of Ifrael 
might naturally have made. Shall we ever be 
ſo wicked, they might have ſaid to Moſes, after 
all the corrections we have undergone, and all 
the mercies which we have received, and all 
the miracles which we have ſeen, as to provoke 
God to deſtroy us ? ſhall our poſterity become 
ſo profligate as to bring down upon itſelf ſuch 
terrible puniſhments, ſuch unexampled calami- 
ties as thou haſt deſcribed? To a queſtion of 
this kind the words of the text would have 
been a proper reply; The ſecret things belong 
unto the Lord our God. Such events are hid- 
den in the dark receſſes of futurity, and it con- 
cerns not you to know them. It is enough for 
you to know this, that both you and your 
poſterity, if you do well, ſhall be rewarded, 
and if you do ill, ſhall be puniſhed. The pro- 
miſes and the threatnings of God are condi- 
tional, and it is in your power to deſerve the 
one or the other, the execution of them depends 
upon your own behaviour, and your behaviour 
upon your own choice. 


The 
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The text conſidered by i gſelf; contains in it 
this doctrine, that there zue things which a 

man ought to know, namely the truths which 
God hath revealed, and the duties which he 
requires, and that there are things which men 
cannot diſeover, or ought not to know, and 
that they muſt not buſy A in inquiries 
after them. 

The love of Ar is one nof our natural 
affections, we all delight in knowledge, and 
we all ſeek it, with this difference, that ſome 
purſue uſeful and commendable, others trifling, 
or vicious, or unlawful, or unattainable know= 
ledge. As God hath implanted. in us all a de- 
fire of knowledge, ſo he hath ſet a vaſt variety 
of alluring truths within our reach, and has 
furniſhed us abundantly with objects on which 
we may employ. our ſearches. The knowledge 
of religion, both natural and reyealed, the ſtudy 
of Nature, of the works of God, of ourſelves, 
and of mankind, of all the arts and ſciences 
which are cultivated in civilized countries, of 
the laws of our own and other nations, and of 
thoſe things which belong to our own. particy- 
lar profeſſion or occupation, all this is more 
than ſuſſicient to employ our leiſure hours; far 
even of each ſingle branch of e it may 
; 9 
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truly be ſaid that Art ĩs long, and Hfe is hort, 
ſo that we need never ſit down and latent that 
ve have no more worlds of knowledge to con- 
quer. As he who ſhould ſet out from home 
with a deſire to ſee every part of this habitable 
world, would end his days before he had ended 
his journey, ſo the mind of man in its purſuit 
of truth can make only a ſmall and incenſide- 
rable progreſs, and therefore ſhould ſhun all 
vain and unprofitable” inquiries, and not ſpend 
time and pains to no n mueh teſs to an 
evil purpoſe. | 

1. Amongſt the things which are ne may 
be placed a complete knowledge of nature, of 
the viſible world, and of the effects of matter 
and motion. 

Natural philosophy! is a Maire of lesdbsdge, 
which hath been extremely improved in this 
and in the laſt century, and which: is ſtill bet- 
ter, it has been ſucceſsfully applied to che con- 
firmation of natural religion, and to the confu- 
tation of Atheiſm. 

Many farther improvements may Neat 
be made in this extenſive ſubject: but there are 
bounds to it, beyond which we cannot paſs. 
Several in this part of knowledge have em- 


Jo their time and pains to find out or to 
perform 
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| perforin' What 3 is * 1 impottible ; but hc is not fo 
much an "immorality, as a want of judgment; : 
and they who thus ſeek in vain, yet ſometimes 
accidentally diſcover things which they did not 
ſeek.” There are allo, it may be, many natural 
effects of matter and motion, within the reach 
of human {kill and ſagacity, which yet by the 
wiſe counſels of. Providence ſhall be hidden 
from us, becauſe by miſapplication they would 
produce more evil than good in the world, and 
furniſh us with new means of hurting the Peace 
of ſociety, and of deſtroying one another. 
2. Amongſt the things pertaining to religion 
which have occupied the minds of men to no 
purpoſe, we may reckon what has been called | 2 
abſolute predeſtination, or the everlaſting de- 
crees of God concerning the ſalvation and de- 
ſtruction of particular perſons. If there were 
ſuch a decree, it muſt certainly be one of thoſe 
ſecret things which belong to the Lord our 
God, becauſe the knowledge of it could not 
produce any poſſible good to mankind; and 
would undoubtedly produce bad effects, and 
therefore it would never have been revealed. 
But It 1s evident that no ſuch doctrine i is con- 


2 3 motion, 1 of metals; dhe making 
of gold, the art of flying, of travelling in the air, &c. 
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perfection, which perplexes us and involves us 


tained in the holy Scriptures. All the decrees 
of God relating to our future ſtate are condi. 
tional; for God hath made us free, and conſe- 


quently hath made our doom to. depend upon 


our own thoice. True it is that his foreknow- 
ledge extends to all things that are the objects 
of knowledge, and that we are at a loſs clearly 
to apprehend how the actions of free beings 
can be foreſeen : but fince we are as ſure of our 
liberty as we are of our very being, and have 
the ſame inward ſenſe of the one as of the other, 
whilſt we cannot form to ourſelves juſt con- 
ceptions how the things which are not as yet, 
and which depend upon man's choice, are pre- 
ſent to the divine knowledge, we muſt be con- 
tented with that which is evident, and look | 
upon the other as upon one of thoſe hidden 
things with which we are not concerned. 

3. Another ſecret is an accurate knowledge 
of God, of his nature and perfections. He is 
incomprehenſible to us, and the reaſon is evi- 
dent, becauſe he is perfect and we are imper- 


fect, and the leſſer cannot contain the greater; 


becauſe he is infinite and eternal, and we are 
limited both in time and place, and there is 
ſomething in infinity, eternity and abſolute 


in 
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in difficulties. But then we! know that God 
is, though we know not hows: he is, and the 
5 and truth of many incomprehenſibles 
may be proved; for reaſon and imagination are 
two diſtinct powers, and our reaſon perceives 
evidently that things are and muſt be, of which 
our imagination can frame no juſt and clear 
conception. Thus reaſon aſſures us, beyond a 
poſſibility of doubting, that ſomething has 
been from all eternity, but n cannot 
comprehend a paſt eternity. | 

We have likewiſe a ſufficient notion of the 
perfections of God, ſo far as they. concern us. 
We underſtand: very well what power is, and 
wiſdom, and juſtice, and goodneſs : they are 
the ſame in kind and in nature with human 
power, wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, but the 
ſupreme Being muſt poſſeſs them in a degres 
infinitely ſuperior. 

In this manner we may know God, and this 
is a very valuable knowledge when it produces 
ſuitable effects. Concerning this knowledge 
the prophet Jeremiah ſays, Thus ſaith the 
Lord, Let not the wiſe man glory in his wiſ- 
dom, neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might, let not the rich man glory in his riches. 
But let him that glorieth, glory in this, that 
Vor. III. K he 
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he underſtandeth and knoweth me, that I am 
the Lord which exerciſethi loving-kindneſ, 
judgment, and righteouſdeſs in che earth! Let 
no man glory in wiſdom, power; and riches: 
Why fo? Becauſe they may be loft, they may 
be abuſed, they may be of ſmall ſervice to the 
poſſeſſor. But happy is he who underſtandeth 
and knoweth me: he ſays not, who. underſtand- 
eth my nature, and knoweth all my perfections, 
for that is impoſſible: but he inſtances in thoſe 
divine qualities in which men are concerned, 
and which they are beſt able to apprehend, the 
juſtice, the equity, the holineſs, and the mercy 
of God, He who has a lively ſenſe, and a prac- 
tical knowledge of theſe petfections, which will 
cauſe him to love and honour his Maker, poſ- 
ſelles what is more glorious. and advantageous 
than all the wiſdom, and powers and wealth in 
the world. 

4. Amongſt the things which we muſt not 
expect thoroughly to underſtand, is God's pro- 
'vidence, the manner in which he preſides over 
rational beings, the reaſons of his conduct, the 
ends which he. propoſes, and the methods by 
which he accompliſhes them, and how far he 
is aſſiſting, hindering, or permitting in all 
events. In this divine government there muſt 
2 f e be 
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be much hidden knowledge, to which may be 
applied the words of St. Paul; O the depth of 
the riches both of the wiſdom and knowledge 
of God! How unſearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways paſt finding out? For who hath 
known the mind of 'tihe Lord? or who hath 
been his counſellor ?- 

The difficulties concerning the divine provi- 
Fre and government of the univerſe ariſe 
principally from the evil which is in the crea- 
tion, namely finand miſery. But we know and 
can prove by a multitude of arguments that 
God is good, and that if he were an evil being, 

there could be no ſuch thing as good in the 
world. This muſt ſatisfy us, and thence we 
muſt conclude that all is ordered for the beſt, 
and would fo appear to us, if we were able to 
comprehend the whole plan of divine ait 
dence. 
5. Under this head which concerns the my- 
ſteries of providence, may be placed the rea- 
ſons for which God beſtows proſperity upon 
one perſon, and adverſity upon another. In 
this there is ſomething of which we are not 
competent judges. Thus much we know in 
general, that proſperity and adverſity both ſerve 
to _ and wiſe purpoſes,” and that the one 
K 2 may 
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may be med and the other inflicted for uſe- 


ful and beneficial ends. But we muſt not pre- 
tend to ſay that temporal advantages are given 
to this perſon as a recompence for his goodneſs, 
or that affliction befalls another as a puniſh- 
ment for ſome particular offence. As to world- 
1y happineſs, we are not over-forward to aſcribe 
it to piety, for it is an old and a common com- 
plaint that many enjoy more than they de- 
ſerve: but as to calamities, there have been al- 
ways cenſorious people, who have aſcribed 
them to the ſins of the ſuffering perſon. If any 
evil befalls thoſe of whom they have a hard 
opinion, they call it a judgment; if it befalls 
themſelves or their friends, they give it a more 
civil and gentle name, and call it a trial 
This way of thinking and talking our Saviour 
hasreprimanded morethanonce, whencewe may 
conclude that the Jews in his time were much 
addicted to it. Suppoſe ye, ſays he, that theſe 
men were ſinners above all men, becaufe they 
ſuffered ſuch things? I tell you nay ; but ex- 
cept ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh. 
The promiſes and threatnings of temporal 
bleſſings and puniſhments which were ſo fre- 
quent in their Law, and had been ſo frequently 
fulfilled, might incline them to theſe hard 
2428 ſurmiſes; 
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ſurmiſes ; and yet they had inſtances enough of 
the contrary to warn them not to account ad- 
verſity any ſure mark of divine diſpleaſure. But 
if this was a fault in them, it was much worſe 
in Chriſtians, who have been fully inſtructed 
upon this ſubject. There are indeed ſome ſuf- 
ferings which naturally reſult from ſome follies 
and vices ; but it is very raſh and unfair to 
ſuppoſe ſuch a connection where we can ſee 
none. i 2 
6. The future condition of the righteous and 
of the wicked is one of thoſe things of which 
we cannot have a diſtin and particular know- 
ledge. The Scriptures have taught us enough 
concerning it to excite our hopes, and to raiſe 
our fears, and to put us upon more ſerious en- 
deavours, more zeal, more care and caution to 
ſave ourſelves and to provide for eternity, than 
we uſually exert. The Scriptures aſſure us in 
general that the Judge of all the earth will do 
what is right and juſt, and that every one ſhall 
receive ſuitably to his conduct and diſpoſition, 
in a vaſt variety of degrees. Therefore we 
muſt be contented with this general knowledge 
which anſwers all good and religious purpoſes, 
and take care to avoid the two extremes of 
aſcribing to God either a lenity which is not 
3 conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with juſtice and arder, or a ſeverity 
which is not reconcileable with goodneſs; for 
theſe errors muſt be attended with very bad ef 
fects, and produce either remiſſneſs, or pre- 
ſumption, or deſpair, or unbelieff. vi 
7. Amongſt, thoſe things which are hidden 
from us, we may place many difficult parts of 
the Scriptures. :* Not that the ſtudy of them is 
unlawful or vain; far from it: but as they af. 
ford occaſion to many diſcoveries, they. give 
fiſe to many miſtakes, ſo, that modeſty and. dif- 
fidence are neceſſary qualifications in all thoſe 
who exerciſe their thoughts that way. There 
are alſo many parts of - Seripture which. may 
ſeem to contain rather matter of mere curioſity 
than of Chriſtian inſtructiona: but there: is 
ſcarcely any hiſtorical fact or truth which is 
uſeleſs; there is a ſecret connectioi between 
all kind of knowledge, all Arts and Sciences 
are Siſters, and upon many occaſions lend one 
another a friendly aid. Much more do the 
holy Scriptures in general, and every part of 
them in particular deſerve our ſtudy and medi- 
tation, as giving light to each other where one 
would not expect it. The difficulties in the 
ſacred Books are not without their. uſe, they 
have employed the ſagacity and induſtry of 
e | many 
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many perſons; ar d by their labours much light 
hath been- thrown. upon many paſſages which 
were little underſtood, or falſely:interpreteds : 
and in this reſpect the later ages have manifeſts: 
ly improved upon the former, as ãt is natutał to 
ſuppoſe. But theſe things concern not the- 
bulk of mankind, nor doth the preſent or fu 
ture happineſs of Chriſtians depend upon them 
nor ought they to be made matter of ſtriſe and 
cenſure; or ſuffered to extinguiſh the moral vir. 
tues, candour, meekneſs, compaſſion, (forbears; 
ance and charity, which are of mare value than: 
all the knowledge in the world. It is a gene- 
ral opinion amongſt Proteſtants, that the Scrip- 
tures, are not difficult in points of univerſal 
uſe and importance, though even in theſe points. 
kill and integrity is requiſite in the teacher, 
and a good diſpoſition in the learner, and dili- 
gence and application in them both. The 
things which the Apoſtles of our Lord pro- 
pounded to mankind as neceſſary to be believed 
were plain and ſimple, and eaſily apprehended, 
and the duties which they enjoined were manly 
and rational. In proceſs of time Chriſtianity: 
was altered much for the worſe, nor hath a ſhe 
yet recovered her ancient ſimplicity, yx. 
et „een 
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8. There are ſome parts of Scripture which 


ſeem to be deſignedly concealed from us, and 


they are thoſe prophecies which are as yet un- 
fulfilled; for which many reaſons might be aſ- 
ſigned. As the prophecies concerning Chriſt 
were never perfectly underſtood, till he came 
and fulfilled them; ſo thoſe predictions which 
relate to future ages and have not received their 
completion, are dark to us, and will continue 
ſo, till the day itſelf unfolds them; and all at- 
tempts. to interpret them have been unſucceſſ- 
ful. Indeed it concerns us very little to know 
what ſhall be done upon earth, after we are 
gone from it, and we might as well be ſollici- 
tous to learn what paſſed a thouſand _ be- 
fore man was createct. 

9. Laſtly: the knowledge of things! to come, 
of the good and evil which will befall us in 
this life, and of the time when our life will 
end, are ſecrets which God hath concealed 


from us. We may add, that with great wiſ-⸗ 


dom and kindnęſs he has ooncealed them, ſince 
ſuch knowledge could do us no ſervice, and 
might make us yery uneaſy. Our Saviour's words 
may be juſtly adapted to this purpoſe: Take 
no thought tor the morrow, for the marrow 
ſhall 
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ſhall take thought for the things of itſelf: ſuf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
David ſays; Lord, let me know my end, and 
the number of my days, that may be certified 
how long I have to live: We muſt ; not ſup- 
actly to know how many years he ſhovld live, 
we to ſuppoſe that the end of man's lifb is fixed 
by any decree ſo that it cannot be prolonged or 
ſhortened: but the meaning is plainly this; 
Grant, O Lord, that I may have a practical 
knowledge and a due ſenſe of the ſhortneſs and 
uncertainty of human life, which may teach 
me to make a wiſe uſe of it, and nn me 
from folly and iniquity, xy. 5 
If there were any arts and madd by which 
we could diſeover future events, every one 
who was wiſe and valued his own eaſe and 
quiet would deſire to be ignorant of them; and 
if there were any perſons who could inform us 


of ſuch things, they would deſerve to beſhunned * 


as dangerous enemies. And yet fuch hath 
been the infatuation of mankind in almoſt all 
ages, that many have had ati intemperate deſire 
of this forbidden and pernicious knowledge, 
which gave riſe and encouragement to wicked 


arts 
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arts and 10 vile impoſtures. In favour of the 
age in which we live, we may ſay that theſe 
wicker arts: and fopliſh notions were never in 
lpwer eſteem never more, neglected than at 
preſent ʒ ſo that if We wete as wiſe and as com- 
mendable in pthen reſpects, we/ ſhuuld n 
than Wharf of 2,57 vas Oi vor 4751 
- Theſe are the ſeveral things Which are — 
den in obſcurity ' and removed far from us, ſo 
that either We cannot diſcover them at all, or 
can apprehend them only in a confuſed and ſu- 
perficial way. And here our curioſity is to be 
repreſſed, and turned to better and more ſuitable 
objects. Beſides. theſe which lie out of our 
knowledge, there are ſeveral things diſcovera- 
ble in their own nature and not placed beyond 
the reach of che human underſtanding, Which 
yet muſt be hidden from many perſons, and 
known only ,to thoſe who have the means and 
opportunities, and capacities requiſite for that 
purpoſe. Every one therefore ſhould ſuit his 
deſires of knowledge to his condition, and nei- 
ther ſeek what he has not power to attain, nor 
yet fancy himſelf knowing where he is igno- 
rant, nor be contentious and poſitive about 
things which he underſtands not. 
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Ihe ſecret things belong unto the Lord our 
God: but thaſe things owhichcare: revealed be: 
long uiito us, and: to our children forever; chat 
we may do alt the words of this law. Here 
che knowledge of God's revealed will is repre. 
ſented as of the greateſt uſe and importance, 
but it is repreſented as an active knowledge in- 
fluencing tlie behaviour. The things revealed 
belong to us. As how? He ſays not, that woe 
may know, but, that we may do all the words 
of this law. Our Saviour, though he was the 
greateſt encourager and the moſt aſſiduouß 
teacher of uſeful knowledge, yet always diſcou- 
raged and diſappointed inquiries of mere eur 
fity. When he was aſked at what time his 
Scodd bbming mould bes and thb, kingilons 
ſhould be reſtored to Iſrael, and how long on 
of his diſciples ſhould live, when theſe and other 
queſtions of the like nature were put to him, 
his anſwer was, It is not for you to know theſe 
things. What is that to thee? Follow) thou 
me. But when he was aſked; What ſhall I 
do, that I may obtain eternal life? he _—_ a 
direct anſwer. ' '. . 

The knowledge of our Werd nen is know- 
ledge 1 in the trueſt and moſt excellent ſenſe ; and 
R is a practical knowledge, and conſiſts in ac- 
tion 
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tion more than in ſpeculation. It 2 bb. 
tained by every one who ſeeks it; we have all 
of us natural abilities to acquire it in ſuch a de- 
gree as is neceſſary for us, we were made for 
this end and purpoſe, and beſides our inward 
powers, we have God's revealed will, and aſ- 
ſiſtance. Theſe important things which we 
muſt know and do, and which belong to us and 
to our children, may be compriſed in à few 
words. We are the offspring of a Parent infi- 
nitely wiſe and good, to whom we have un- 
ſpeakable obligations; him we muſt love and 
| honour and endeavour to reſemble. We are 
placed by him here to live in ſociety with our 
fellow creatures; we muſt do them all the 
good and all the ſervice that we can. We have 
each of us a little ſociety within ourſelves, in 
which our powers, capacities, paſſions, and in- 
clinations are ſo many ſubjects, and often unruly 
ſubjects, which muſt be guided and governed 
by the Mind: the powers muſt be well em- 
ployed, the capacities improved, the paſſions 
kept within due bounds, and the inclinations 
directed to proper objects. This is our duty, 
this is our buſineſs, buſineſs ſufficient to keep 
us in conſtant occupation. Our days are few, 
and then follows eternity, and ſuch as our be- 
; haviour 


haviour is here, ſuch will our condition be here- 
after. The thought of this ſhould ever be pre- 
ſent with us, it ſhould awake with us, and lie 
down with us, and go forth, and return home 
with us; it ſhould haunt us, if we may uſe the 
expreſſion, in all times and places, and give us 
no peace and no quiet, till we have provided for 
our great change, and our everlaſting welfare. 
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Marr. xii. 31. 


All manner. * fn and ue foall " 1 
unto men: but the blaſphemy aguigſt the holy 
Ghoft ſhall not be forgiven unto men. „ 


HE occaſion of theſe words was this: 
They brought to our Saviour one 
poſſeſſed with a Devil, blind and dumb, and he 
healed him, inſomuch that the blind and dumb 
both ſpake and faw; upon which the people 
who were preſent acknowledged Chriſt to be 
the ſon of David, the promiſed Meſſias. 
But when the Phariſees heard it, they ſaid, 
This man doth not eaſt out Devils, but by 
Beelzebub the prince of the Devils. 
Theſe Phariſees being reſolved never to 
believe in Chriſt, what evidence ſbever he gave 
* his authority, and to do their utmoſt to keep 
8 b others 
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others from believing in him, and yet not able 
to deny that he had wrought this miracle, en- 
deavour to perſuade the people that he was a 
magician, who caſt out evil ſpirits by the afliſt- 
ance of the Prince of the Devils. 
Jeſus knew their thoughts, and ſaid to I 
them ; Every kingdom divided againſt itſelf is 
brought to deſolation, and every city or houſe 
divided againſt itſelf ſhall not ſtand. And if 
Satan caſt out Satan, he is divided againſt him- 
felf; how 'then ſhall his kingdom ſtand? 
And if I by Beelzebub caſt out Devils, by 
whom do your children caſt them out? there- 
fore ſhall they be your judges. But if I caſt 
out Devils by the Spirit of God, then the king- 
dom of God is come unto you. Or elſe how 
can ore enter into a ſtrong man's houſe, and 
ſpoil his goods, except he firſt bind the ſtrong 
man? and then he will ſpoil his houſe. He 
that is not with me, is againſt me; and he 
that gathereth not with me ſcattereth abroad. 
In theſe words are contained four argu- 
ments againſt the wicked ſuggeſtion- of thoſe 
Phariſees, that he acted by a compact with thÞ 
Devil, 
F * If I by Beelzebub caſt out Devil by 
whom do your ſons caſt them out? 
There 


= 


„ There 5 the lag m IR- 
| Tons who, took upon dem ta, gaſt.out, Devils. 
Theſe perſons were: probably of the {6Q;of tho 
Phaxiſes, and their, method ws t ee 
me name of Gat,,the God of Abraham 
Ie And of Jacob... The, argument then. is 
this;2, There, axe, perſpus of whom, you have a 
Booq opinion, and;who are fad , you te cat 
out evil ſpirits. B whom do they daſt them | 
out ) by che name gf God, or hy the power of 
the Devil? you muſt acknowledge that it is by | 
the. former. . 1 alſo gc in the name of God, 
profeſs to receive all my powers, from him, 1 
lexibe, ell my Wonka, to him, and Ae far 


rxorcilts. . Therefgre,you are guilty. of a moſt | 
malicipus and wicked obſtinacy, when. you 
dare thus to. paſs two contrary judgmeyts upon 
actions which are alike, . # 4 it babes Eats. - 
Here perhaps you. would. aſk, Did theſe 
Exorciſts really. e 2 out Devils or nor to which 
1 anſwer; It is, not. material to our Saviour's 
argument whether their attempts were or were 
not ſucceſsful, and we have not light enough 
given to us in the 9 4 or Jn) the hiſtory of 


ay certainty. 
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others from believing in him, and yet not able 
to deny that he had wrought this miracle, en- 
deavour to perſuade the people that he was a 
magician, who caſt out evil ſpirits by the affiſt- 
ance of the Prince of the Devils. 

Jeſus knew their thoughts, and faid to 
them}; Every kingdom divided againſt itſelf is 
brought to deſolation, and every city or houſe 
divided againſt itſelf ſhall not ſtand. And if 
Satan caſt out Satan, he is divided againſt him- 
felf; how then ſhall his kingdom ſtand ? 
And if I by Beelzebub caſt out Devils, by 
whom do your children caſt them out? there- 
fore ſhall they be your judges. But if I caſt 
out Devils by the Spirit of God, then the king- 
dom of God is come unto you. Or elſe how 
can oe enter into a ſtrong man's houſe, and 
ſpoil his goods, except he firſt bind the ſtrong 
man? and then he will ſpoil his houſe. He 
that is not with me, is againſt me; and he 
that gathereth not with me ſcattereth abroad. 

In theſe words are contained four argu- 
ments againſt the wicked ſuggeſtion- of thoſe 
Phariſees, that he acted by a compact with the 
Devil. 

F irſt: If I by Beelzebub caſt out Devils, by 
whom do your ſons caſt them out? 


There 
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There were, amepgſt the, Jews. certain per- 
bons who, took upon then, to, galt out, Devils. 
Theſe perſons were: probably of the {ecof cho 
Phariſees, and their method was-to.:call upon. 
the name of Gad, the God of Abraham of 
lac. and of Jacob. The argument then is 
this 3 There. are, perſons of Wh om you have a 


out evil ſpirits. By whom do they caſt them 
out? by the name of God, or by the Power of 


the Devil? you x muſt acknowledge that it is by 
the former. 1 alſo act in the name of God, F 


profeſs. to receive all my powers. from him, 
aſcribe all my works to him, and I perform far 
more miracles even of this ſort, than all your 


exorciſts. . Therefore you are guilty of a moſt 
malicipus and wicked obſtinacy, when you 


dare thus to paſs two contrary Judgments upon 
actions which are alike, . 1 4 

Here perhaps you would alk, Did theſs 
Exorciſts really « caſt out Devils or no? to which 
I anſwer; It i is not. material to our Saviour 8 


argument whether their attempts were or were 


not ſucceſsful, and we have not light enough 


given to us in the Goſpel, or in the hiſtory of 


thoſe times, to dengrigins, rene with 
any certainty. 
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good opinion, and. who are faid by you to caſt I 
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146 SERMON Vim. 
Another argument uſed by our Lord is this: 
You fay that T by the affiftatice of the ptinee 

of che Devils caſt out evil Spirits, The Devils 

Have cunning and wiſdom enough to proſecute = 
their purpoſes by the moſt proper methods, 
and to know that union amongſt themſelves is 
abſolutely neceffaty. No kingdom, tio ſociety 
divided againft itſelf can ſtanid: it muſt be 
brought to deſblation. I caſt out Devils, re- 
buking them, treating them as wicked Spirits, 
and commanding them with all authority. 
To ſuppoſe that I do this by the aſſiſtance of 
the Devil, is to ſuppoſs that one evil Spirit in- 
ſults another, and makes Him appear con- 
temptible in the ſight of men. Such can 
never be the behavibur of being united to ſup- 
port the ſame bad cauſe, confederates in ini- 
quity, and by no means void of ſubtüty and 
wicked prudence. 
To this argument a Phatiſce would bes 
have replied that the Devils might exerciſe this 
real or ſeeming authority over cach other, 
with a view to eſtabliſh the kingdom of Satan, 
becauſe the evil Spirit, 'by whoſe affiſtance 
another Devil was caſt out, would receive 
Honour from it; and. fo the cauſe of kapier 


would 1 be advanced. | 
5 Bit 


e 
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- Bit eur Lord has obviaced this, by Wing 


to the. former another argument ih confirms * 


ation of it, which cannot be eluded, kt is 
| contained 1 in cheſe words; * How cat dne enter 1 
into 4 ſtrong man's houfe and fpoit his goods; 

except he firſt bind the ftron Land; and thert. 
he will fpoil his houſe. War is ir other 
words; A man enters by force inte the houſe 

of a bold and reſolute enemy, binds him, and 
fpoils his goods, and reduces him to the de- 
plorable ſtate of indigence and captivity. In 
ſuch à caſe will any ond pretend to affrm 
that the conquered perſon ſabmitted to this 
willingly, that he was pleaſed with the ſacceſs | 
of his adverfary, and that he contributed de- 
ſgnedly to his own deſtruction? Without 
queſtion he ufed all his force and ſkill to de- 


fend himſelf, and \ was overpowered by a ſupe · 
rior ſtrength. 


This, ſays our Lord, is an exact "ef of 5 


all that pafſeth between me and Satap. I am 
his great and conſtant enemy ; the bulinef of 
my life hath been to oppoſe him and deftroy 
his dominion. My doctrine deters then from 
vice, and encourages them to welbdoing, and 
e tends to make chem wile” unto 
Ws falvation. 
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ſalvation. His ſtudy is to corrupt men, and to 
make them miſerable. Since this is undeni- 
able, how wicked is it to, fay that I have his 
afſiſtance, and how abſurd to think that he 
would aſſiſt me, and deliberately contribute 
to the deſtruction of his own power? It | is 
plain that I caſt out Devils becauſe I am 
| mightier than they, and that they obey my 
commands not out of choice, but neceſſity. 
A fourth argument, though ſtriftly ſpeak- 
ing it is not ſo much a new argument as an 
illuſtration of the foregoing, 1s contained in 
theſe words ; He that is not with me is againſt 
me, and he that gathereth not with me ſcat- 
tereth abroad. This is a proverbial ſaying, 
and the ſenſe of it is, He who is not my friend 
is my enemy. That we may underſtand how 
it is applied, we muſt obſerve that Chriſt had 
juſt before repreſented Satan under the image of 
a ſtrong man, and himſelf under the i image of 
* mightier man, who fights with him, and 
conquers "and enſlaves him. Our Lord con- 
tinues inthe ſame way of ſpeaking, and alludes 
to a ſtate of war between two powerful and 
irreconcileable enemies. At ſuch a time, 
whoſocver 18 able to aſſiſt either ſide and 
9 3 Foe 3 
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ſands neuter, will uſually be reputed an ene- 
my by them both, according to the proverb. 
W hoſo is not my friend is my foe. 
The cauſe of vice and the cauſe of virtue 
are oppoſite, and Satan is at irreconcileable war 
with the Servants of God. Were I only to 
ſtand neuter, ſays Chriſt, Satan would eſteem 
me as his enemy: how much more, when 1 
do ſo much to weaken his power, and to de- 
ſtroy his kingdom? 13 
But, as proverbial ſayings are applicable to 
various purpoſes, our Saviour might alſo have 
himſelf in view when he ſaid, He that is not 
with me is againſt. me; and then the ſenſe 
will be, He who is-convinced that I am ſent 
from God, and that my miracles prove it, and | 
yet dares not own it, for fear of worldly in- 
conveniences, deſerves to be eſteemed my ene- 
my; and if ſuch a man is no better than an 
enemy, how much worſe is he who dares to 
aſcribe my miracles to evil Spirits? Then 
follow the words of the text: Wherefore I ſay 
unto you, All manner of ſin and blaſphemy 
ſhall be forgiven unto men; but the blaſphe- 
my againſt the holy Ghoſt ſhall not be for- 
given unto men; and whoſoever ſpeaketh a 
Wore againſt the Son of man, it thallbe for- 
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given him; but whoſoever ſpeaketh againſt 


the holy Gbaſt, it ſhall not be forgiven him, 


en in this world, neither in the world to 
come, St, Mark adds, becauſe they ſaid, He 
hath an unclean ſpirit. _ 
p The meaning of the words i 18 this;. Wai 
is evident that I am ſent from God, and that 
the works Which I do, are performed by his 
authority, and by the aſſiſtance of his holy 
Spirit, and yet you Phariſees aſcribe theſe works 


to the Devil, therefore I ſay unto you that an 


obſtinacy ſo malicious ſhall neyer be forgiven, 
All other blaſphemics and fins may be forgiven, 
Even he who ſpeaks againſt the Son of man, 


that i is, me as 1 am the Meſſias, he who fays 


that I am not that great perſon faretold by the 
prophets, ſuch an one may afterwards be con- 
vinced of his error, and receiye pardon; but he 
who reviles theſe mighty works, wrought by 
the Spirit of God, ſhall not be pardoned, It 


| ſhall not be fargiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come; that is, 


it ſhall never be forgiven, In St. Mark it is, 
he hath neyer forgiveneſs, but is in danger of 
eternal damnation; the meaning 18, he is ob- 


noxious to it, he commits a crime of which 
ſuch condemnation is the puniſhment. 


4 | He 
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ke i calls himſelf a prophet, and ſays that 
e to inſtruct men in their duty, 
and to require their obedience, and who works 
miracles ii the name of God, and who teaches 
nothing contradictory to common ſenſe, pro- 

duces as clear evidence of his ee as Can 
reaſonably be defired. - * 
Miracles were in a particular n manner the beſt 2 
proof which could be offered to the Jews. 
Their religion ſtood upon the evidence of 
miracles. By many ſigns and wonders was 
their law confirmed, and the miſſion of Moſes 
their Law-giver; after which God had from 
time to time ſent them prophets, who either 
foretold future events, or wrought miracles. A 
prophet, giving ſuch ſigns, had a right, ac- 
cording to the laws of God, to require their 
obedience, unleſs he enticed them to idolatry, 
which was the only exception to a general 
rule. Theſe Phariſees therefore. ated very 
wickedly in aſeribing the miracles. of Chriſt 
to the power of Satan; and their wickedneſs 
was the greater, becauſe the caſting out Devils 
was more particularly a'proof that Chriſt was 
the Meſſias, who ſhould deſtroy the power and 
the works of the Devil, and eſtabliſh a king» 
com directly oppoſite to his; and becauſe, as 
; L 4 they 
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people, of whom they were guides and teachers. 
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they could not pretend to ſay that Chriſt had 1 
ever preached idolatry, and endeavoured to ſe - 4 
duce the people from worthiping the Lord 


their God, they were by their own law, no 


Teſs than by reaſon, obliged to receive him as a | 

prophet, and had the ſame motives: to obey 

him which they had to believe that the law. of 4 

Moſes was the law of God. 1 4 
Beſides this, there were other circumſtances | 

increaſing the guilt of theſe blaſphemers. 

They were not poor and rude and ignorant, but 

the moſt learned perſons of the nation, who 

pretended to great holineſs, who were acquaint- 

ed with the Scriptures, and eſteemed by the 


Malicious flanders uttered by them were very 
PRE and inexcuſable. 

From thefe - obſervations, added to the an- 
ſwers of our Lord in which he confutes the 
Phariſees, we ſee that their offence was great; 
and yet we have hitherto ſeen only a part of it. 
This diſpoſition of their mind rendered it ſtill 
more heinous. | The ſame evil action commit- 
ted by two perſons ſhall be more criminal in 
one than in another, according to the different 
degrees of malice preſumption and obſtinacy 
which is in them, according as they offend 

more 
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more or leſs againſt knowledge. We may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, we ought indeed to ſup- 
poſe, that all the circumſtances which can 
aggravate a crime were to be found in theſt 
Phariſees, ſince our Lord paſſed ſo terrible a 
ſentence upon them. It is plain that Chriſt 
had a view to thoſe circumſtances, which to 
men could not appear perfectly, but were 
known ta him, to whom all hearts were open: 
for St. Matthew tells us that Jeſus knowing 
their hearts and their thoughts anſwered them 
ſo and ſo; and when he had declared in the 
words of the text that their crime ſhould not be 
forgiven, he adds, Either make the tree good 
and his fruit good, or elſe make the tree cor- 
rupt and his fruit corrupt; for the tree is 
known by his fruit. O generation of vipers, 
how can ye, being evil, ſpeak good things? 
for out of the - abundance of the heart the 
mouth ſpeaketh. He ' intimates that their 
blaſphemy was owing to an incorrigible 
wickedneſs, and that therefore not ſo much for 
the ſingle act of reviling his miracles as for the 
cauſe whence it ſprang, they were incapable of 
amendment. Hence we may infer; 

Firſt, that theſe Phariſees wete prompted to 
this blaſphemy by envy and hatred and malice 
and 
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und pride and worldly intereſt, that giving way 
to their paſſions they were furioufly carried on 
to oppoſe Chriſt, and allowed not themſelves 
ſeiſure to examine ſedately whether he was a 
true prophet, and that they reviled him with- 
1 a ſerious perſuaſion that they did right: 
< Secondly, that perhaps their on conſcience 
eonderaned them, and that they acted in ſome 
degree againſt convittion, chuſing to fay any 
thing rather than to loſe their authority over 
the people, and to fuffer them to entertain a 
yu opinion of Chriſt. 
Here ariſes a queſtion : Is it — that 
men ſhould malicioufly oppoſe the truth, when 
they know and are convinced that it is the 
truth? > Some have thought that it is im- 
poſſible, and that human nature is not capable 
of it. 

It ſeems indeed not to be in the power of 2 
man to oppoſe the truth, when hg is ſatisfied 
and convinced that it is the truth, and is alſo 
perſuaded that ſuch oppoſition ſhall not be for- 
given; nor could a Phariſee fay that the 
miracles of Chriſt were the works of the Devil, 


oy Grotius on Matt. x11. 31. 
-» Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. xvil, 
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it he believed both chat Chriſt was a true pro- 
phet, and that they who oppoſed him ſhould - 

certainly ſuffer for it. But a Phariſee might 
believe in his heart that Chriſt wrought mira 
cles by a divine power, at leaſt, he might not 
be perſuaded of. the contrary, and yet aſcribe 
thoſe miracles to evil ſpirits, if he was prompt- 
ed to ſay jo by his wicked diſpoſition: and un- 
ruly paſſions, and if he thought that he might 
eſcape divine vengeance one way or other. The 
Jews had a notion that all fins ſhould be for- 
given to the children of Abraham, except 
apoſtacy, and ſome particular crimes which 
they ſpecihed. _ 

The Phariſees are ſaid to have blaſphemed 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe they afcribed 
to an evil Spirit miracles which were * 
by the Spirit of God, 

Vet it did not conſiſt barely 3 in this, bur in a 
great meaſure in the baſeneſs, malice, and ob- 
ſtinacy which accompanied it. One might 
call Chriſt a falſe prophet, might perſecute 
him and his diſciples, and yet not offend ſo 
much as another who did the fame; for though 
the offence in outward appearance would be 
the ſame in both, the circumſtances aggravating 
or ain it might be very different. Thus 
the 
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the Jews who crucified Chriſt were all ſinners, 
but finners in various degrees. Some did, it in 
ignorance, through prejudices of education, 
muſled by their rulers and teachers for whom 
they had a great reſpect, and perſuaded that 


God approved their behaviour. Theſe miglit 
obtain mercy, and probably were afterwards 
converted to Chriſtianity. Others perſecuted 
Ohriſt out of malice and revenge, ſwayed by 
worldly intereſt, ſtifling the reproofs of conſci - 
ence, urged by vile and ſhameful motives. 
Such had no diſpofitions leading to repentance, 
and ſuch we may ſuppoſe them to have been 
who continued all their days contradicting and 
blaſpheming, and enemies to the Goſpel. 

A blaſphemer againit the Holy Ghoſt was 
therefore one who ſaw the miracles of Chriſt, 
and by ſome very wicked motive malicioully 
aſcribed them to Satan, and who probably 
tinned againſt conſcience. 

Let us conſider the ſentence which our Sa- 
viour pronounced againſt this crime: 1 ſhall 
never be forgiven, 

All manner of ſin, and blaſphemy, fays our 
Saviour, ſhall be forgiven. All manner of fin, 
that is, all fins of this kind, ſuch as lying, 
ſlangering, and reyiling, Blaſphemy againſt 

| the 
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the Holy Ghoſt is not here empared with - 
poſtacy, atheiſm, murder, tyranny; perſecution, 
inceſt, adultery, nor can we: ſuppoſe that iti is a 
greater crime than theſe uſually are:; but the 
meaning ſeems to be that. off all evil ſperch 
proceeding from an evil heart, this is the worſt 
and the moſt heinous, s. 
It ſhall never be forgivennn¶n . 
Since according to the docttine of the Goſpel, 
all ſinners are invited to repentance, and for- 
giveneſs of ſins is promiſed to all who repent, 
we muſt not ſo interpret the text and two or 
three other paſſages in Scripture, as to conelude 
either that there is any ſin ſo heinous as nat to 
be pardoned upon repentance, or that any per- 
ſon, how wicked ſoever, may loſe his natural 
power of repenting and amending- A few 
difficult or ſevere expreſſions in the ſacred 
writings ought to be explained by thoſe: which 
are clear, expreſs, merciful, and more in number. 
Rather than to infer from the words before us: 
that any man cannot repent, or by repentance 
cannot pleaſe God, it would be better to ſup- 
poſe that, though no exception is made in the: 
text, there is one to be underſtood; as if our! 
Lord had ſaid ; of all fins of this kind which a 
man can commit there is none of fo criminal a; 
"a © nature 
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nature as blaſphemy againſt the holy Ghoſt. 


Ir is very improbable that he who is guilty of 


it will be te formed, and it is certain that he will 


not be forgiven unleſs he exerciſe a 1 . 


a ſerious repentance. 
In behalf of this fivourable interpretation 
two things may be ſaid. . 


Firſt; the language of the Scriptures is ſuch 


that very often more is expreſſed than is to be 


underſtood. In the interpretation of ſuch: 
paſſages the rules of reaſon, juſtice, equity, 
good ſenſe, ſhould be conſulted. To mention 


one paſſage only, and one ſuitable to our ſub- 


jet; Jeremiah fays, Can the Athiopian 
change his ſkin, or the leopard his ſpots? 
then may ye alſo do good who are accuſtomed 
to do evil. That is; the amendment of an 
habitual ſinner is difficult and unftequent. 
The Prophet could not mean more than this, 


becauſe at the fame time he exhorts theſe fin- 


ners.to repentance. 

Secondly, and which is alſo ttt to our 
ſubject, when the Scriptures affirm one thing 
and deny another, command this and forbit 


that, ſuch expreſſions are often to be underſtood, | 


not abſolutely but comparatively, and only # | 
preference is given of the one to the other: 
= 4. 
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485 Labour not for the meat. that pexiſheth, 
but for the meat which endureth unto evexlaſt- 
ing life; that 5 is, nor lo nnd eee as for 
the other. 1; ae Bind e 
According to this: way er interpretings WO 
ſenſes may be given to the words before us, 
which amount nearly to the ſame thing. 43 
All other ſins of the tongue may be forſaken 
and forgiven; but there is little reaſon to hope 
and expect this & NO * the hoy 
Ghoſt + 
Or: ſeoner mall any kind of evil ea 
be correted- and find pardon than this. | 
But ſinice the words of the text may iin 
that this offence would not be pardoned, if we 
take them in this tigid ſenſe, we muſt ſuppoſe 
the reafon, and the only reaſon to be, that they 
who then offended, and who at any time 
ſnould offend in that particular manner, would 
never be changed for the better ; which lilo 
other events, was known to Chriſt, and therey 
fore he made no exception in caſe} of amend». 
mont, but ſpake as a prophet who .foreſaw | 
what would come to paſs, and beheld the 
preſent. and the future behaviour of ſuch 
dane. : 4 55 


Teo 
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1 . 158 a few obſervations ite 
N 
1. From hs account * 5 hath "Wn OR 
of this crime, it appears how little reaſon ſome, 
melancholy petſons have to fancy themſelves 
guilty of it, ſince they neither are nor can be in 
the circumſtances of thoſe who are © condemned 

in the ent. (11, 2419) 

2. We may obſerve that blaſphemy int 
the Holy Ghoſt is not named in the New Teſta- 
ment upon any other occaſion, and that the 
Apoſtles in their Epiſtles have not cautioned 
men againſt it. There is a crime mentioned 
by them which approaches near to it, and 
againſt which like threatnings are denounced, 
That crime is a wilful and total apoſtacy from 
the profeſſion or practice of Chriſtianity; and 
theſe apoſtates were perſons who had either re- 
ceived extraordinary powers themſelves from 
the holy Ghoſt, or who had ſeen the miraeles 
wrought by the Apoſtles 1 in confirmation. of the 
Goſpel. Of thele it is ſaid; that it is im- 
poſſible, extremely difficult, to renew them to 
repentance, that there remaineth no more facti- 
Kee for their ſin, that it is a fin unto: death, and 


that there is no reaſonable hope and proſpect 
of their recovery. 


What 


I HMO a fp 

_ - What hath been obſerved ek 15 
Fi agaipſt the holy Ghoſt, way he 
this (ig, that a Chriſtian My cannot . 2 2 
it, becauſe be Kann offend in rhe wig 
evidence. 3 

But though Chrittians cant in theſe ages 
and in their preſent ſituation, become guilty of 
the very ſame faults, they may ſo far abandon 
themſelves to vice, that their recovery may be 
highly improbable. 

God invites to repentance, and to repentance 
annexes forgiveneſs : but that ſinners may not 
purſue their evil courſes upon the fallacious 
proſpect of a future uncertain repentance, he 
hath in the Scriptures warned us to take timely 
care that we be not hardened through the 
deceitfulneſs of ſin. | | 

As by patient continuance in well-doing 
men will be enabled to perform their duty with 
eaſe and cheerfulneſs, ſo by complicated and 
repeated offences they will enter into the con- 
dition of thoſe who are repreſented in the Scrip- 
tures as ſlaves and captives, mortally wounded, 
deprived of all their ſenſes and powers, and of 
life itſelf, and whoſe amendment is compared 
to contradictions and natural impoſlibilities z 
by which expreſſions, though they ought-not 

Vo“. III. M to 
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to be interpreted rigorouſly according to the 
letter, leſs cannot be underſtood than this, 
that the reformation of ſuch offenders i is at- 
tended with the greateſt difficulty, and that 
their ſtate is extremely Gangerovs, 98 
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1 Jonx fl. 15. 


Love not the world, nei ither the things that are in 
the world, ; 


F by the world, we n d the earth 
which we inhabit, and all thoſe who dwell 
with us, and all the things which ſurround us, 
and all that we can poſſeſs during our abode 
here, all the conveniences of life, and all the 
objects of our ſenſes, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
when we are commanded in a general and un- 
limited manner not to love theſe things, the 
meaning is that we muſt not love them too 
much: for there is a frequent way of ſpeaking 
in Scripture, according to which, things are for- 


bidden abſolutely, which ate only to be under- 


ſtood comparatively. Love not the world, that 
is, Love it not immoderately, and fo as to pre- 
fer * tranſitory to things eternal. 
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If by the world, we underſtand the vicious 
world, with all its idle follies and unlawful 
pleaſures, the prohibition is to be underſtood 
ſtrictly, and without exception; Love it not 
at all. 

Let us therefore examine how far, and in 
what ſenſe the love of the world is forbidden, 
or when we may be ſaid to love the world too 
_ 

We love the world too much, when for 
A ſake of any profit or pleaſure, we wilfully 
and knowingly, and deliberately tranſgreſs the 
commandments of God, and become openly 
and habitually wicked and vicious, and live 
addicted to ſenſuality, to intemperance, to fraud, 
to extortion, to injuſtice. Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world; if any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him: for all that is in the world, the 
luſt of the fleſh, and the luſt of the eyes, ant 
the pride of life, is not of the Erhur, but is of 
the world. | 

By the luſt of the fleſh, is meant ſenſuality 
and- intemperance, unruly appetites, and irre- 
gular pleaſurts. 

By the luſt of the eyes, is meant the love of 


vain magnificence and lypertitibus wealth, an 
cager 
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enger purſuit and an exceſſive” fondneſs" of it. 
The defire of riches is called the luſt of the 
eyes, becauſe in ſuperfluous and miſapplied 
wealth there is nothing to be found,  befides 
feeding the eyes with an unprofitable object. In 
ſuch treaſures, ſays Solomon, what. good is there 
to the owners thereof, ſaving the beholding 
them with their eyes ? Speaking of cove- 
touſneſs, he ſays, The eye is never ſatisfied 
with riches. And hence covetouſneſs, or 
coveting what belongs to others, is e e 
called, An evil eye. Bott | 

By the pride of life, is meant power, power 
obtained by unlawful means, or exerciſed in an 
imperious and oppreſſive manner. 

Thus the vices, which the Apoſtle EY 
under the love of the wicked world, arc theſe; 
ſenſuality and -intemperance, covetouſneſs and 
rapaciouſneſs, ambition and eben inſo- 
lence. 

That they who are addicted to theſe crimes, 
love the world too much, and that their love 
of it cannot be conſiſtent with the love of God, 
ate truths plain and undeniable. They them- 
ſelves either renounce all pretences to religion; 
or if they call themſelves Chriftians, are ſelf- 
e and know that they har e no right 

M 3 to 
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to that name; or elſe are ignorant in the higheſt” 
degree of the nature and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 

Let us proceed to conſider the caſe of per- 
ſons, who are not ſo guilty as thoſe before men- 
tioned, who have not caſt off all regard to God, 
and to piety, and to virtue, and to their own 
ſouls; but are too much addicted to the things 
of the preſent life; who love the world more 
than they ought, and yet ſometimes are not 
ſenſible of it, and delude themſelves, and think 
that they do nothing amiſs. 

2. We may therefore, ſecondly, be faid to 
love the world tos much, when we take more 
pains to obtain and ſecure the conveniences of 
this life, than to qualify ourſelves. for the re- 
wards of the next. | 

We. were: made without queſtion for this 
world, and this world for us, and the good 
things, the comforts and conveniences which 
it contains are uſually placed in our view, and 
within our reach, as both an incitement and a 
recompence of our honeſt induſtry. They are 
called in Seripture, giſts of God, which when 
he ſees proper, he beſtows upon his ſervants. 
They may therefore be lawfully ſought, and 

lawfully poſſeſſed, elſe they would be pernicious 
bleflings, the gifts of an enemy, and not the 
| favours 
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favqurs of our beſt friend. This we know well 
enough, and we can practiſe all that is ſuitable 
to this knowledge in providing for our ſubſiſt- 
ence, and ſeldom fail in it for want of inclina- 
tion; but often we forget a much more im- 
portant truth, that this world is a paſſage to the 
next, that our preſent ſtate laſts a few days, and 
the next for ever; that in the future, the eter- 
nal and unchangeable ſtate, we cannot be hap- 
py, unleſs we carry hence with us, a mind pu- 
rified from evil inclinations, and capable of de- 
lighting in goodneſs. Forgetting theſe truths, 
and ſuffering the objects of the ſenſes to take 
poſſeſſion of our hearts, we are perpetually oc- 
cupied in purſuing things temporal and tranſi- 
tory, as if there were no hereafter, as if we were 
to live here for ever, as if our ſoul were the 
only ſafe and the only trifling thing about us. 
We allot ſcanty portions and ſmall fragments 
of our time to ſubjects ſacred and ſerious, we 
meditate upon them ſeldom, and that with too 
much coldneſs, indifference, and diſſipation; 
we ſtand in need of calamities and diſappoint- 
ments, and ſuch like ſevere inſtructors, to take 
us off from our vain purſuits and fooliſh occu- 
pations. This is to have an undue affection for 
the . and not to regard the. Precept of our 
M 4 Malter, 
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Maſter, who hith directed us to {eek in the 
firſt place the Kingdom of God, and che vigh- 
tebuſnels tllerebf. 

3. We lobe the world too much, When we 
en dot be cdütented, or patient and refighed, 
under low or iheonvehient circumftances. 

We can readily and cheerfully ſubmit, in 
Sur tempor ral concerts, to a preſent 1018 ot 
Hardſhip, ane forego a preſent £60d, when we 
are encouraged by the proſpect of a confiderable 
advantage, Which may be thus, and which can- 
not be otherways obtained. If therefore we 
TEpine, and murmur, and affliet ourſelves be- 
yohd meaſure, when things fall not out accord- 
ing to our expectation, we plainly ſhew that 
. We account temporal proſperity to be the great- 
&{t of all bleflings ; we behave ourſelves as if 
we imagined that God himſelf could not make 
us amends, and repay theſe diſappointments 
with more valuable favours. And yet the Re- 
ligion which we profcſs, if it hath any due in- 
fluence upon us, will teach us to account the 
light of his countenance, and the remiflion of 
fins, and peace of mind, and the hopes of Eter- 
nal life to be infinitely ſuperior to all that this 
ficeting world can beſtow ; will teach us to 
teck tem with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and then if 
our 


1 579 "orgs Kate for Ae, to bear 
it decently, remembring that this hath often 
been the condition of the worthieſt perſons, of 
the beſt ſervants of God; that to them it is 
rather an earneſt of future happineſs, than 2 | 
mark of divine diſpleaſure; that almoſt all the 
great men recorded in ſacred and ſecular hiſtory 
were ſuch as were ennobled by their calami- 
ties; and that Chriſt bequeathed diſtreſs and 
lights and affronts, as a legacy to his diſci- 
ples. A Chriſtian therefore in the loweſt con- 
dition may find reſources of ſupport. and conſo- 
lation, and may ſay to himſelf; Tam not poorer, 
and more afflicted, more deſpiſed, or calum- 
niated, than the Son of God was. It can be no 
intolerable evil, and no real diſprace to reſem- 
ble him: he hath given a kind of dignity and 
luſtre to adverfity, by condeſcending to adopt 
and undergo it. 

4. We love the world too RIFT, when we 
cannot part with any thing that we poſſeſs 
to thoſe who want it, who deſerve it, and 
who have indeed a right to it. This is alſo to 
ſet an immoderate value upon the: ſuperfluities 
of this life, and to act as if we thought that 
there were no treaſures in heaven, no recom- 
| pence 


+ * 
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pence for our kindneſs to our fellow: creatures, 
and that God could not exceed us in liberality. 
This is to forget that we have not an abſolute 
right over our fortunes, or poſſeſſions of any 
kind, which are not given, but lent to us, upon 
terms and conditions which we muſt not pre- 
ſume to violate. They who cannot comply 
with ſuch a duty, a duty to which we have a 
kind of natural propenſity, may judge how they 
would have behaved themſelves, if they had 
lived in the times of the Apoſtles, when it fre- 
quently happened that all was to be forſaken for 
the Goſpel, or how they would act, if ſuch 
times ſhould again return : and they may con- 
ſider whether it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
Chriſt will confeſs and acknowledge them 
hereafter for his ſervants, who would not con- 
feſs him, if any loſs or inconvenience were to 
follow the confeſſion, and who will part with 
nothing upon his account and at his commayd. 
Theſe are the reaſons for which our Saviour 
repreſented the danger of wealth i in ſuch ſtrong 
expreſſions as ſtartled his hearers. The evil ef- 
fects which riches often produce, are the love 
of riches, and the love of thoſe pernicious plea- 
ſures which riches can command, together 
with many mean cares and immoral practices; 
5 and 
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id then the man proceeds from bad to worſe, 
and is loſt to all that is good and great. Piety 
and charity can find no room in his breaſt; 
Mammon hath taken poſſeſſion of it, and brings 
with him other ſpirits as wicked as himſelf, and 
they enter in and dwell there. | | 
F. We love the world too much, when we 
envy thoſe who are more fortunate and more 
| favoured by the world than we are, and can-- 
not behold their ſucceſs without repining; when 
at the ſame time we can ſee others 'better and 
wiſer, more knowing, more virtuous, and more 
religious, if they be in a lower ſtate than our- 
ſelves, without the leaſt uneafineſs, without 
emulation, and a deſire to equal them. This 
amounts, though perhaps we know it not, to 
an acknowledgment that we account tempo- 
ral proſperity to be ſuperior to all endowments 
of the heart and mind, producing greater com- 
placency and pleaſure, the firſt thing to be pur- 
ſued, and the laſt thing to be reſigned. But 
whoſoever can entertain ſuch opinions, deſerves 
not that immortal ſoul, and that underſtanding 
which God hath' beſtowed upon him, and 
ſhould not have been born a rational creature. 
Reaſon improved by Chriſtianity ſhews us our 
own dignity, and our own weaknels ; and theſe 


teach 
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teach 'a"lowlineſs, and a "greatneſs of mind, 
which agree perfectly together, and neither of 
which will ſuffer us to envy the external and 
trifling and tranſt itory re and n 
tages poſſeſſed by others. 5 

6. We love the Wolle th0 much, en we 
honour and eſteem and favour perſons purely 
according to their birth, fortunes, and ſucceſs, 
meaſuting our judgment and approbation, by 
their outward appearance and ſituation in life. 
To lawful power obedience is due; to perſons 
of rank and diſtinction that refpe& which cuſ- 
rom hath appointed and eſtabliſhed; affability, 
civility, and courteſy to all: but the eſteem 
which we have for others, the honour which 
we pay them in our thoughts and judgment, 
ſhould be founded on better things, and ariſe 
from nobler cauſes, from thoſe good qualities 
which make them uſeful to foctety, and recom- 
mend them to the favour of God. Where 
theſe good qualities are wanting, and where 
bad ones ſupply their place, whatſoever the 
perſon be, no more reſpect is due to him than 
his ſtation requires. Indeed the reſpect is paid 
to the ſtation: the man himſelf deſerves no- 
thing beſides contempt or pity. 


7. We 
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7 We loye the world too much, when we 

Ulle and ſlight, and. deſpiſe others, only be- 
cauſt the world favours them not, bocauſe they 
are in low condition; and. thus ſuffer our a- 
fections, our judgment, and our behaviour to 
be guided and regulated by the notions and 
cuſtoms of men, ant indeed of the worſt or 
ſillieſt ſort of of men, of meu who. eſtjmate 
their dwn aud other people's abilities purely by 
their income, and fancy that a poor man can- 
hot {ay a good thing, or do a wiſe one. 
8. We love the world too much, When 
worldly proſperity makes us proud and vain and 
arrogant, and wo expect to be greatly honouretl 
and reverenced by others, only becauſe, they 
are plated-beneath us, though in other reſpects, 
in valuable qualities, they may ſurpaſs us; an 
when we reſent any little failure of homage as a 
real 4Qury : for if we had a true ſenſe of things, 
and eſteemed them aecerding to their intrinſic 
value, we ſhould deſire no more reſpect aud ſub- 
miſſion than the laws of order and the welfare 
of ſociety demand, and we thould be more ſol- 
licitous about cating out rank in the future 
Rate, than maintaining it in this. 


9. Laſtly; We love the world. ce. 
when we omit no opportunity of enjoying the 
good 
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good things of this life, when our great buſi. 
neſs and ſerious employment is to amuſe and 
divert ourſelves, till we contract an indiffer. 
ence for manly and rational occupations, de- 
ceiving ourſelves all the while, and fancying 
that we are in a ſafe condition, becauſe we are 
not ſo bad as ſeveral whom we could name, 
nor guilty of ſuch and ſuch vices with which 
the world abounds. The character and ſtate 
-of this ſort of perſons is deſcribed by our Sa- 
viour in his parable of the Rich man, whoſe 
ground brought forth plentifully. In him we 
may behold a man, who can. boaſt of a know- 
ledge which few rich perſons ever attain, for 
he knows at leaſt when he hath enough. He 
lays no projects for improving his great fortunes 
either by injuſtice, fraud, rapine, and oppreſ- 
fon, or by anxious care and ſordid ſparing : he 
entertains no envy, no hatred, no bad deſigns 
againſt his neighbours: he only propoſes to 
live well, as it is called, and to enjoy himſelf. 
But God ſaid urito him; Thou fool, this night 
thy ſoul ſhall be required of thee ; then whoſe 
ſhall thoſe things be, which thou haſt provid- 
ed? So is he that layeth up treaſure for him- 
{elf, and 1s not rich towards God. 

Of 
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of all the diſpoſitions, which are not directly 
vicious, there is none of a more deceitful and 
dangerous nature than a prevalent inclination 
to diverſions and amuſements, none which is 
to be governed with a ſtricter hand. If this 
temper be indulged and ſuffered to grow to A 
Tettled' habit, it produces a ſad variety of incon- 
veniences and evils 10 it often calls for large | 
expences, and contracts debts and an incapacity 
to pay them, and this brings on a ſhameleſs 
and hardened diſhoneſty; ; it waſtes the time, 
and leaves no leiſure and no taſte for piety and 
induſtry ; it fills the head with a looſe train of 
unprofitable and unconnected fancies ; it keeps 
the imagination awake, and the underſtanding 
aſteep ; it unbends and ſoftens all the powers 
of the mind, ſo that the leaſt croſs event diſ- 
compoſes it, the lighteſt calamity wounds it; 
juſt as on the contrary, hardſhips, and labour, 
and rational diſcreet ſelf-denial ſtrengthen the 
body, and arm the ſoul with patience and 
courage. Thus the better years-ſteal away 
worſe ſucceed ; no proviſion ' is laid up for the 
evil days; the ſoul departs hence, and leaves 
the body in which ſhe hath trifled fo long, 
enters into the inviſible world of ſpirits, naked, 
diſconſolate, deprived of all that was her de- 


light, 
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(+. and weeps for her children, for her ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, and refuſeth to be comforted, 
becauſe they ey OO 

I have ſhewed when and in "what degree 
and circumſtances our love of the world is un- 
lawful, whence we learn what the duty of a 
Chriſtian is, and what the diſpoſition of his 
mind ought to be be, with relation to the world. 
The corrupted —_ with its vicious maxims 
and looſe practices he is to renounce, to have 
no fellowſhip or compliance with it, and- no 
regard and eſteem for it. His affeQions, muſt 
be fixed on no unlawful objects. Nor is this 
prohibition to be accounted grievous and ſevere. 
It deprives us only of thoſe things which for 
our own ſake we ought to ſhun, though God 
had given us no command concerning them. 
The pleaſures of ſociety and of friendſhip, and 
the things which conduce to our preſent eaſe 
and ſatis faction, to the improvement of our 
minds, and to the ſupport of our body, and 


even riches and honours and power, when they | 


are nat bought too dear, at the expence of ſome- 
thing more valuable, and when we employ 
them as we ought, are, not forbidden by the 
Precept which enjoins us, not to loye the world. 
There are things relating to the preſent life, 

6 Which 


n 
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which we call god things, and which deſerye 
that name, things convenient for us during our 
abode here below, ſuch as liberty, ang health, 
and food and raiment, and a ſtate of indepen- 
dency, and reputation, and friends, and rela- 
tions. The love of theſe things is natural, nor 
doth Religion abſolutely forbid this love, but 
only limits and moderates it. It commands 
us to love them rationally, and with a due ſub- | 
ordination to objects more excellent, and of 
greater concern to us, and to prefer the fayour 
of God, the cauſe of virtue, the good of man- 
kind, and .qur own eternal welfare to all theſe 
precarious poſſeſſions. He who hath ſuch diſ- 
poſitions may be truly ſaid, not to dane the 
world overmuch. 

Such diſpoſitions therefore we muſt in. 
your to acquire; and if our endeavours be ſin- 
cere, they will certainly be ſucceſsful; for God 
hath abundantly enabled us to overcome an 
immoderate love of the world, and hath ſo dealt 
with us, and ſo ordered the courſe of things, 
that we ſhall never want powerful matives 
and incitements to ſet our affections more on 
things above than on things below. 

The doctrine of a future ſtate ſhould — 0 
even alone to be ſufficient for this purpoſe. Re- 

Vor. . wards 
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2 circumſtances our love of the world 1s un- 
lawful, whence we learn what the duty of a 
Chriſtian is, and what the diſpoſition, of his 
mind. ought to be, with relation to the world. 
The corrupted. world with its vicious maxims 
and looſe practices he is to renounce, to have 
no fellowſhip or compliance with it, and no 
regard and eſteem for it, His affections muſt 
be fixed on no unlawful objects Nor is this 
prohibition to be accounted grievous and ſevere. 
It deprives us only of thoſe things Which for 
our own ſake we ought to ſhun, though God 
had given us no command concerning them. 
The pleaſures of ſociety and of friendſhip, and 
the things which conduce to, our preſent eaſe 
and ſatisfaction, to the improvement of our 
minds, and to the ſupport of our body, and 
even riches and honours and power, when they 
are not bought too dear, at the expence of ſome- 

thing more. valuable, and when we employ 
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which we. call ggad things, and which. deſerye 
that name, things convenient for us during our 
abode here below, ſuch as liberty, and health, 
and food and raiment, and a ſtate of indepen- 
dency, and reputation, and friends, and rela- 
tions. The love of theſe things is natural, nor 
doth Religion abſolutely forbid this love, but 
only limits and moderates it. It commands 
us to love them rationally, and with a due ſub- 
ordination to objects more excellent, and of 
greater concern to us, and to prefer the favour 
of God, the cauſe of virtue, the good of man- 
kind, and qur own eternal welfare to all theſe 
precarious poſſeſſions. He who hath ſuch diſ- 
poſitions may be truly ſaid, not to 49 the 
world overmuch. ) 

duch diſpoſitions charefore we. muſt endea- 
vour to acquire ; and if our endeavours be ſin- 
cere, they will certainly be ſucceſsful; for God 
hath abundantly enabled us to overcome an 
immoderate love of the world, and hath ſo dealt 
with us, and ſo ordered the courſe of things, 
that we ſhall never want powerful motives 
and incitements to ſet our affections more on 
things above than on things below. | 

The doctrine of a future ſtate ſhould ſeem 
even alone to be ſufficient for this purpoſe. . Re- ; 
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wards are propoſed to us which ſurpaſs beyond 
compariſon the moſt valuable things of this 
life, and the loſs of which cannot be compen- 
ſated by gaining the whole world. One might 
therefore ſuppoſe that whoſoever firmly believes 
this revelation of immortality, cannot love in 
any degree any thing that tends to deprive him 
of this ineſtimable reward, and cannot love im- 

moderately temporal and tranſitory objects. 

But becauſe this recompence of well-doing 
3 unſeen and future, and for that reaſon affects 
us more faintly, whilſt worldly objects ſtrike 
immediately upon our ſenſes, and worldly 
temptations preſs upon us from all ſides ; that 
we might not be ſeduced by theſe allurements, 
God hath with great wiſdom and kindneſs ſo 
-ordered things, that there ſhould be nothing 
here below, fit to engroſs and enſlave our 
hearts, 

Happy is it for us, that it is ſo; for * how 
ſhould we dote on the world, if it always. fa- 
voured us, when we love it ſtill, falſe and un- 
grateful as it is! With all its imperfections it 
is too dear to us, though we ſee them, and feel 
them, and reſerit them. We behave ourſelves 

Munde, teneri vis pergens : quid faceres, fi remaneres ? quam 
non deciperes dulcis, fi amarus alimenta mentiris? Auguſtiuus. 
| | 1 
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in this reſpect, as we do ſometimes to thoſe for 
whom we have a. ſtrong affection: we love 
them beſt, when we complain of them moſt. | 

Leſt the wicked world ſhould ſeduce us, fuch 
is the appointed courſe of cauſes and effects, 
that all extravagant deſires, all vicious diſpoſi- 
tions, all unlawful pleaſures bring with them, 
or draw after them, innumerable evils, bodily 
diſtempers, uneaſineſs of mind, poverty, ſhame, 
remorſe, diſgrace, hatred and enmity. . 

The objects which worldly-minded perſons 
ſo eagerly purſue, cannot be obtained; or not 
without great difficulty. What the Scripture 
faith of Charity, is in ſome degree applicable to 
Ambition or Worldly-mindedneſs ; It ſufferetn 
long, beareth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things; and all this to a very poor 
purpoſe, - or to no purpoſe. Wealth, and 
power, and intemperate pleaſures lie often be- 
yond the reach of their adorers, and though a 
man be willing to purchaſe them at any rate, 
and even to fell his country, his honour, his 
ſoul, or his Saviour for them, he is frequently 
diſappointed, and hath the toil and the guilt 
without the ſucceſs, He lives in a corrupted 
world, amidſt innumerable competitors, all as 
bad as himſelf, and all purſuing the ſame end.; 

N 2 and 
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and as he will not ſtick to. deceive and injure 
them, if he can gratify his paſſions by it, ſo are 
they ready to do the ſame te him. In the 
paths of virtue and religion there is room for 
all, and they may be good without any incon- 
venience to each other: but it is not ſo in the 
kingdom of vice, in which every one hath in- 
numerable wants, and inſatiable cravings. The 
vicious World is not wide enough for all thoſe 
who would be eminent in it; and therefore a 
wicked man is in continual danger of ſuffering 
by the ill offices of thoſe who are like himſelf, 
of being ſupplanted by their ſuperior diligence, 
ſubtilty, and ſucceſs. Even they whom he 
calls his friends, may prove his enemies; for 
ſuch men uſually have no friends, i in the true 
ſenſe of the word, but only partners in iniquity. 

And ſhould he be ſo fortunate as to obtain 
his heart's deſire, it may come too late; for if 
remorſe of mind, or pain, or ſickneſs and a de- 
cay of the ſenſes come along with it, theſe will 
make every thing diſagreeable or indifferent to 
him. 

Add to this, that he will find all vain and ſin- 
ful objects of the affections, all irregular plea- 
ſures, in their own nature empty and illuſive. 


NP" 1 beſt at a diſtance; familiarity dif- 
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ebvers to him their defects, and experienee, the 
only inſtructor of fools, teaches him the incon- 
veniences which attend them; and then pet- 
haps he finds out ſome other trifle to love and 
purſue, and runs the ſame circle Over agaity of 
defire and diſcontent. 

Every vicious perſon finds himſelf at laſt far 
from happineſs, hath fears which nothing ear 
remove, and wants which nothing can ſatisfys 
whence he might learn, if it were not perhaps' 
too late, that religion is not fo ſevere and moroſe 
in its commands and prohibitions as he ima- 
gines, that even ſetting aſide the confideration 
of a future ſtate, virtue in moſt caſes is to be 
ſought for her own ſake, and that the moſt pro- 
bable way to paſs our days in quiet, is to have 
few, and thoſe, moderate defires. 

Laſtly ; Not only the vicious, but even the 
innocent pleaſures of this world ate empty and 
deceitful in ſome reſpects. Life itſelf, the 
fountain and foundation of them all, is moſt 
uncertain, Health, without which life 1s not 
life, is ſoon and eaſily, and irretrievably loſt, 
The days of our abode here are few; the days 
of our youth and ſtrength are fewer, The 
public welfare, and our own private poſſeſſions 
are precarious and expoſed to many dangers, 
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Our friends and relations ſometimes are removed 
far from us, ſometimes fall into calamities from 
which we cannot deliver them; ſometimes die 
before us, ä * ungrateful and un- 
dutiful. 

Theſe are undoubtedly evils, but evils out of 
which good may ariſe; they are harſh and ſe- 
vere inſtructors, but they teach uſeful know- 
ledge; they are diſtaſteful remedies, but they 
remove dangerous diſtempers. They are de- 
ſigned to make us modeſt and humble in proſ- 
perity, and patient in adverſity, careful to ſe- 
cure ourſelves. an inheritance in heaven, and 
indifferent to every thing that of its own nature 
is changeable and tranſitory, When theſe pro- 
fitable effects are produced in us, we are not 
only diſpoſed and qualified to live hereafter 
with God and good beings, but to enjoy at pre- 
ſent all the happineſs that ought to be expected 
in this ſtate of trial and diſorder, 
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Ps ALM ciii. 1 5, 16, 


As for man, his days are as graſs ; as a flower 
of the field, ſo he flouriſheth ; for the wind 


- paſſeth over it, and it is gone, and the Mace 
"ws ſhall know it no more, 


\HIS is the ſeaſon in which our Church 
calls upon us to contemplate the laſt 
ſcene of. qur Saviour's ſufferings; and amongſt 
the various uſes which may be made of this 
ſolemn and affecting ſubject, one is, to be re 
minded by it of our own tranſitory condition, 
and of our approaching latter end. The 
Leſſons, the Epiſtle, and the Goſpel for the 
day are ſo many Lectures upon mortality, and 
a ſort of Funeral Diſcourſes, 
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Our Lord was a man like unto us, and to 
him as well as to us may properly be applied 
the words of the Text. He was a Flower, 
which flouriſheth for a little time, and then 
fades and falls. His days were few and evil; 
there hé Was like us; but none of thoſe days 
were loſt or miſemployed; there we are not 
like him. Count his life by his mornings and 
evenings; it was a ſhort one. Count it by his 
acts of induſtry and charity, and by the great 
works which he accompliſhed, and it will 
ſeem a long one, a life of ages. Let us then 
turn our thonghts pain ourſelves, and upon 
our own mortality. 

When ot firft parent had treſpaſſed, he and 
in him all his poſterity were condemned to 
ſojourn here for a time, and then to lie down 

in the grave, and return to the earth out of 
hich they were taken. : | 

If we confider ourſelves as offenders in many 
things, which we all are, death is'a juſt con- 
ſequetice of our tranſgreſſions; for it is fit and 
teaſonabls that diſobedient | creatures ſhould be 
deptir ed of the powers which they pervert and 
abuſe, If we conſider life in its moſt favour- 
Able view, as affording variety of ſatisfa&tion, 
as the firſt thing which we love, and the laſf 
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thing which we would forfake; death is the 
loſs of that much beloved bleſſing am eternal 
farewell to this earth, and to all its objects 
with Which we are fo well acquainted; and irt 
which we ſo much delight. If we ſpend our 
days here in a wicked manner, death becomes 
ſtill more formidable, not only as a deprivation 

of life and of its pleaſures, but as the begin- 
ning of woe, and an entrance into a ftate of 
horror and deſpair. If we take a view of life 
in its diſagreable ſide, as abounding with diſap- 
pointrment and ſorrow, and fuch it is to many 
of us, death is a refuge from all thoſe evils, 

gs deep and a quiet repoſe, which human cata- 
mities cannot approach and diſturb. If we 
confider ourſelves as Chriſtians, and live ſuit- 
ably to our profeſſion, death is in no ſmatt 
meaſure diſarmed of its terrors, it becomes in 
ſome ſort a favour and a bleſſing, it is a ſhort 
and ſafe paſſage to holineſs and to happineſs in 
our Father's houſe. 
Many are the deſcriptions of the are 
and uncettainty of life in the holy Scriptures. 
They compare our preſent ſtate to clouds diſ- 
perſed by the wind, to a dream, to a ſhadow, 
| fo the flowers and the grafs of the field, which 
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flouriſh in the morning, and in the evening are 
cut down and withered, to ſmoke, to a vapour 
which appeareth for a little time and vaniſheth 
away, to a tale that is told, to the remembrance 
of a gueſt who tarrieth but a day, to the path 
of a ſhip through the waves, to the flight of a 
bird, and of an arrow through the air. 

Other celebrated writers have exerciſed them. 
ſelves upon the ſame ſubje& ; and their ex- 
preſſions are uſually true and pathetic. They 
are true, becauſe life, when compared to eter- 
nity, is ſuch a trifle, that the wit of man can- 
not find out images which ſhall repreſent it 
more fleeting, and leſs conſiderable than it is. 
They are pathetic, becauſe grief 1s eloquent, 
and few have turned their thoughts this way 
who have not a melancholy temper, or who 
have not been acquainted with diſappointments 
and afflictions. They who live at their caſe 
ſeldom care to meditate upon death, or to read 
or to hear any thing that relates to mortality, 
or to ſee any thing that puts them in mind of 
it. And if indeed by avoiding to think upon 
death we could eſcape it, it might ſeem beſt to 
employ our minds in other contemplations and 
occupations ; but ſince it will overtake us, and 
fall heavieſt upon thoſe who have conſidered it 
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leaſt, it is not poſſible to be duly prepared for it 
without frequent reflections upon it in our better 
days, and during the whole courſe of our 
life. 5 975 ai | 
Complaints of thoſe many diſaſters and ſuf- 
ferings which take off ſo much from the ſatiſ- 
faction of human life, and bring on decay and 
diflolution, ſerve to no good purpoſe, and tend 
rather to relax and weaken the mind, and to 
make us diſcontented and diſpirited. But there 
is a way of conſidering this ſubje& which is 
manly, and rational, and philoſophical, and 
religious; which juſtifies theſe diſpenſations of 
providence, and arms us with fortitude and 
patience againſt all events, and teaches us to 
- poſſeſs our ſouls in peace; 

I. By proving that our preſent ſtate of mor- 
tality 15 convenient and uſeful to us upon many 
accounts: e roi 

IT. By pointing out to us the moſt proper 
means which we can uſe, to cure . ourſelves of 
an immoderate fear of death, __ 
I. Let us then, firſt, endeayour to prove that 
our preſent ſtate of mortality is upon many 
accounts convenient and uſeful. | 

It is convenient that we ſhould die, becauſe 
this world is a ſtate of trial. 

; God 
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God hath given us an immortal ſoul, he 
clothes it with a body, and he firft places us 


here, where we feel a ſucceſſion of pain and 


pleaſure, of ſatisfaction and uneaſineſs. From 
the uneaſineſs we are taught to defire a better 
ſtate; and from the ſatis faction we are warned 
to fear leſt we ſhould fall into a worſe. Thus 
is our condition neither completely good nor 
bad, but ſuitable to a time of probation; incit- 
ing us to hope more happineſs and to dread 


more evil than we have hitherto experienced, 


The end for which we are fent into this 
world is, to ſerve God, to be uſeful to mankind, 
to cultivate and improve our mind, and to 
make-a conſtant progreſs in knowledge and in 


virtuous habits; which if we do, God will 


reward us; if we do not, we muſt expect ta 
loſe his favour and conſequently to be miſer- 
able. This is our buſineſs, this is our work, A 
work of the utmoſt importance, and a work 
of ſome difficulty, becauſe there are obſtacles 
and temptations which he in our way, and in- 
terpoſe between us and our duty, and conſpire 
to deprive us of our recompence, and to draw 
upon us a future puniſhment. Such are our 
own inclinations and paſſions, which unleſs 
diſcreetly governed, degenerate ſo as to become 


vices, 
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vices, and perſuade us to make an il uſe of the 
good things of this world; ſuch is bad example, 
with which we are conſtantly ſurrounded ; the 
ſeeming proſperity of many wicked perſons, 
and their endeavours to corrupt us by per- 
ſuaſion, flattery, or rewards, and to diſcourage 
us from virtue by ridicule or ill uſage. 


In this ſtate and ſituation, whilft theſe 
affections are within us, and theſe objects round 


about us, if we were not ſubject to mortality, 
and to bodily infirmities which accompany it, 


we ſhould probably be more prone to evil than 


we now are; ſo that amongſt the aſſiſtances 
which God affords us to conquer the enemies 
to out ſalvation, we may reckon death as none 
of the leaſt. There are ſeducing infatuating 
pleafures 1 in vice, and there are ſometimes in- 
conveniences and hardfhips in virtue; but there 
is ſuch a thing as death, and in that one word 
are contained many motives to us to defpite 
thoſe pleaſures, and not to be ditheartened at 
thoſe inconveniences. 

Again; as the conſideration of death hath a 
tendency to deter us from vice; it conſequently 
prevents ſome diſorders, aud makes vs live to- 
gether -in ſociety better than we > elle ſhould 
pats our days. 
| | is 
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As it is, though we are weak and infirm 
creatures, and through pain and ſickneſs and 
decays often dead to this world before we leave 
it, though our ſtay here be always uncertain, 
and ſhort at the very longeſt, yet forgetting the 
future ſtate to which we are haſtening, and 
fixed upon the follies of the preſent, we mul - 
tiply tranſgreſſions againſt God and our, neigh- 
bour, and are no leſs deficient in our duty to 
ourſelves. , Hence we may ' conjecture that 
the behaviour of men would be worſe, if the 
fear of pain and death, and of other evils, to 
which mortality expoſes us, did not reſtrain 
many upon whoſe ſtubborn and baſe tempers 
gentler methods and more generous motives 
would prove ineffectual. This may keep ſeve- 
ral from ſome enormities, which their inclina- 
tions would teach them to commit, if they 
were ſure to continue here for ever in health 
and vigour, or even to have their life pro- 
tracted to a conſiderable length. 

As many perſons have perverſe and unſoci- 
able diſpoſitions, and take little delight 'in per- 


d Si mors certæ conſtituta eſſet ætati, fieret homo inſolentiſſimus, 
et humanitate omni careret. Nam fere omnia jura humanitatis, 


quibus inter nos cohæremus, ex metu et conſcientia 2 
oriuntur, &c. Laclantius, De Opif. Dei. 
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forming acts of humanity, it is in ſome reſpects 
a favour and a bleſſing that ſuch are parted ſo 
ſoon, and called away from plaguing and in- 
juring each other, and from diſturbing the 
common peace. We read in Geneſis that 
before the flood the wickedneſs of men was 
exceeding great, and the thoughts of their 
hearts only evil continually, that the earth was 
filled with violence, and that all fleſh had cor- 
rupted his way, and that Noah and his ſmall 
family were the only perſons who eſcaped de- 
ſtruction. By the extraordinary puniſhment 
with which God viſited that generation, we 
may conclude that their offences werę as ex- 
traordinary; and this exceſs of impiety might 
perhaps be partly occaſioned by the uſual 
length of life at that time, which ſo far ſur- 
patſed the preſent period. 

It is alſo convenient that we ſhould die, . 
cauſe the future recompences of obedience are 
of a ſpiritual nature. 

If we perform our duty here, God promiſeth 
us a great reward in the kingdom of heaven; 
but this is a reward in the expectation or poſ- 
ſeſſion of which none beſides a virtuous perſon 
can take delight. It conſiſts in love and friend- 
5 and in the ſociety of good beings, in a 

great 
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great improvement in knowledge, in a releaſe 
from evil affections and temptations to ſin, in 
praiſing and ſerying: God. Now let it be con- 
ſidered that our ſenſes here are employed be- 
fore our underſtanding, that outward objects 
get the ſirſt poſſeſſion. of our minds, and engroſs 
too large a ſhare of our affections, and that 
ſome who abſtain from heinous offences; and 
have many virtues and good qualities, are often 
too fond of the things of this life, too careful 
about them, too unwilling to leave or Joſe 
them. Hence it evidently appears that when 
ſuch is the diſpoſition of our mind, death and 
the uſual forerunners of death are uſeful to us. 
The warld appears too amiable, and ſteals upon 
our hearts. Here we would willingly ftay ; 
here we would fix our abode if we might. But 
the pains of a body tending to diflolution,; 
decays and infirmities, reminding us. that we 
muſt think of going hence, and leſſening the 
ſatis faction which we take in temporal bleſſings, 
and in all earthly things, unlooſe by gentle 
degrees the bonds that hold us too faſt to out- 
ward objects, teach the mind to look out for 
ſomething elſe, on which it may fix its deſires, 
and from things ſenſible and tranſitory raiſe it . 
to.things ſpiritual and eternal. 


Another 
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Another reaſori why it is corivenitnt that 


we ſhould die, is, that our obedience: at beſt 


being defective, death prepares us for the next 
ſtats, and excites in the foul thoughts and in: 
elinations which ought to accompany it at its 
entrance into the world of fpirits, . into the 
preſence of its Maker. 
If we conſider God, how juſt he is, how great, 
how Holy and pure, and ourſelves how imper- 
ſect and unworthy to ſtand before him; how 
numerous our offences have been, and how 
miriy ſpots our ſoul hath contracted during its 
union with the body, we fthall find many 
teafons to fear him, to be filled with a religious 
dread and confuſion at the thought of appearing 
in his preſence, and of giving an account of 
ourſelves.to our great Judge. | 
It is therefore very reaſonable that 1 we ſin- 
ful creatures ſhould enter into our future ſtate 
through the dark and melancholy and hum- 
bling paſſage of death and the grave, that we 
ſhould lie down in our Mother's boſom, and 
mix with the duſt from which we were taken, 
and where we ſhould lie for ever, if God were 
not as merciful as he is powerful. Death is a 
kind of Purgatory, which it is expedient for us 


to undergo, before we return to Him who 
TT. O male 
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made us. It may be. obſerved of thoſe Who 
through the courſe of their lives have preſerved 
a ſober regard to their duty, and a deſire of 
pleaſing God, and who therefore may enter- 
tain a reaſonable hope of forgiveneſs, that their 


good diſpoſitions exert themſelves moſt at the 


cloſe of their days, and that the laſt acts of 
religion are uſually the beſt performed. When 
the time of their departure approaches, 
they are more perfectly ſenſible of the vanity 
of all earthly. things, and of the value of God's 
favour ; they humbly acknowledge their treſ- 
paſſes, they put their whole truſt in the mercy 
of God, and in the mediation of Chriſt; they 
ſubmit to the divine will with a pious reſign- 
ation, and depart hence with thoughts and dit- 
poſitions acceptable in the ſight of God. 

The Jews had a notion that death was an 
expiation for the ſins of life. This opinion, 
with a few reſtrictions, is not ſo abſurd as it 
may ſeem to ſome. If we diſclaim all merit 
arifing from our imperfe& virtues, and allow 
no expiation, ſtrictly ſo called, beſides that of 
our Saviour, thus much we may ſuppoſe, that 
meekly to acknowledge ourſelves ſinners, who 
as ſuch ought to die, and to undergo this 
diſlolution as a chaſtiſement which we deſerve, 
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without repining arid murmuring, and with a 
decent ſubmiſſion, is an act of piety and obedia 
ence which ſhall by tio means loſe its reward. 

It is not only convenient; but indeed it is 
defirable and profitable that we ſhould die; if 
death conducts us to life eternal. Death at firſt 
was inflicted as a puniſhrnent ; ; but our Lord 
hath conſiderably mitigated it, hath in a great 
meaſure diſarmed i it of its terrors: and having 
firſt conquered it himſelf, puts it in our power 
to follow his triumph and to partake | of his 
victory. We may therefore, if we be wiſe and 
good, fo ſpend our few days here, that death 
ſhall be to us the end of trouble, and the begin- 
ning of j peace and happinefs. | 

Laſtly, if by obedience and perſeverdirc we 
ſecure to ourſelves an inheritance i in the king 
dom of God, when that promiſed time thall 


come, and this corruptible ſhall put on incors - 


tuption, the remembrance of our former earthly 
ſtate; and of all its inconveniences may pro- 
bably add to our happineſs ; and then it will 
be good for us that we once were mortal crea- 
tures. Certain it is that we are how diſpoſed 
to receive pleaſure from thirking of the evils 
through which we have paſſed after we have 
eſeaped them; There is not a perſon living, 

O 2 | who 
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who to make his fortunes, or to perform his 
duty, hath taken great pains, and expoſed him- 
ſelf to many dangers, and endured great hard- 
ſhips, and whoſe | honeſt labours have been 
rewarded with ſucceſs, who is not alfo delight- 
ed with the * recolleQion of the toil and peril 
which he has undergone 1 in thoſe days. Such 
may be our temper hereafter, and they who 
having overcome the vices and temptations of 
the world are fafely arrived at thoſe bleſfed 
manſions where' no evil of any kind is per- 
mitted to enter, may find no ſmall ſatisfaction 
in remembering their trou bleſome pafſage 
through this vale of tears, and in comparing 
the vain world which is pafſed away, and is 
no more, with the eternal Kingdom into which 
Goo hath graciouſly received them. 

II. Let us now, ſecondly, conſider the me- 
thods which we muſt uſe, to allay and reſtrain 
thoſe immoderate fears of death, which are 
blameable, and which alſo render life itſelf, 
with all its conveniences, dull and com- 
fortleſs. 

Frequent thoughts of our latter end will 
aſſiſt to produce this good effect. 


See Gramgeus on Juvenal, xii. By. Wa 
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As timorous perſons are obſetved in danger 
to ſhut their eyes, and ſhun the ſight of the 
evil which they dread, though thereby they 
often only expoſe themſelves the more, and 
loſe the opportunity of ſaving their lives, ſo it 


induſtriouſly fly the thoughts of it at all times, 
and thereby they only increaſe that natural 
dread, and make death inſupportable when 
ſoever it comes. And as courage is improved 
by repeated approaches to danger, and a long 
familiarity with it; ſo if we have death often 
in our minds, and contract as it were an in- 
timacy with it, we leſſen the abhorrence of it. 
Therefore if we would quit our preſent being 
with decency, ahd without great conſternation, 
we ſhould always look upon the hour of de- 
parture as at hand, and think with ourſelves, 
as often as we go forth to.our worldly affairs, 
that we may never return home again; and as 
often as we lie down to reſt, that we may 
wake no more to this world. , 
Another way of reconciling ourſelves. to 
death, is to conſider it as unavoidable. - That 
we ought to meet with boldneſs what we can- 
not ſhun, and endure it with all the. conſtancy 
which human nature can fummon,.and that it 
f. Wy 9M 
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is folly to ac otherways, is one of the plaineſt 
dictates of reaſon. Though it muſt be con- 
feſſod that this conſideration affords little com- 
fort under extreme pain, or extraordinary afflic- 
tions, yet in many evils it hath its uſe, and in 
particular it may help us to leſſen the fears of 
death. It has been qbſerved of many perſons 
in great danger, that fo long as there remained 
hopes and poſſibility of eſcaping it they have 
been timorous; but when all hopes were cut 
off, they have grown bold, and deſpair itſelf 
has given them courage. 

Another gonſideration tending to make us 
more willing to die is that it is common to 
all, 

God hath created beings who never die, as 
the Angels; but they live in another world, 
and have ſeldom ſhewed themſelves to men, 
And it js beſt that it ſhould be ſo. If they 
and we had frequently converſed together, we 
might perhaps envy their immortality, and 
die with more reluctance, beholding ſo many 
happy and glorious creatures free from that 
change, But now we inhabit a place where we 
ſee all about us ſubje& to the ſame fate, and 
may tcach and learn reſignation to a law from 

| # Oop Thane, Cones, ad Folyb, ©. 34; 
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which nothing here is exempted. Not only 
the powerful and the wiſe, but the moſt righte- | 
ous muſt undergo it. We read of only two 
who died not, Enoch and Elias, and we may 
juſtly ſuppoſe that, not for their righteouſneſs 
did God deliver them from death, but rather 
to confirm men in the belief of another life; 
for though they were very good men, yet in 
the holy Scriptures there are perſons recorded 
as good as they, and as much in the favour of 
God. 

The troubles of life, ciphtly conſidered, may 
help to remove a great diſlike of death. The 
fame good and wiſe Providence which hath 
appointed us ſo few days for our abode here, 
hath made that abode inconvenient in many 
reſpects, that we might be the better diſpoſed 
to leave it; and to thoſe who are not ſo dif- 
poſed, Providence ſeems to ſay; Can you bear 
neither the diſeaſe, nor the remedy ? You are 
unwilling to ſuffer ; you are unwilling to be 
releaſed. What can be done for you? 

Through how many troubles we paſs, 1 
need not ſay, nor reckon up thoſe diſagreeable 
and inſeparable attendants on frail mortality, 
Every one knows them, every one feels them, 
more or leſs, Even they who meet with the 
04 feweſt 
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feweſt cauſes of uneaſineſs, have often the un- 
happy art of creating them, and of becoming 
more wretched than they need to be. I ſhall 
therefore only oblerve that in our progreſs 
here, the evils of life commanly increaſe upon 
us, and its pleaſures diminiſh, till we come to 
A Ain age, which has for the moſt part, 
to many of us at leaſt, ſo much to make it un- 
acceptable, that the fear of it, if we have not 
yet reached it, or the burden of it, if we lie 
under it, might teach us more indifference to 
the preſent world. What Solomon ſays o 
knowledge, may as truly be ſaid of life; In 
much of it is much grief, and he who increaſeth 
days, increaſeth ſorrow. To outlive our dear- 
eſt friends and relations, our health, our 
ſtrength, our memory, in ſhort, every thing 
except perhaps ſome follies and weaknefles, 
this is the proſpect upon which he who is 
greedy of many days ſets his heart; this 1 is the 
ſtate which he who experiences, and is till in 
loye with life, may be faid to be born again, 
not in the Chriſtian ſenſe, but as one whg enters 
into a ſecond childhood. : 
Another remedy againſt immoderate FU of 
death 1 is a gaod life, This I mention as the 
laſt an and the beſt, and indeed the only one to 
| | which 
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which we can truſt; and I barely mention it, 
becauſe it is an evident truth which wants no 
confirmation. 

I have ſhewed that on many accounts it is 
fit and reaſonable, and may be advantageous to 
us, that we ſhould be mortal creatures, and that 
there are various motives which ſhould diſpoſe 
us to depart with decency and reſignation. If 
they have no effect at all upon us, the reaſon 
is that our faith and obedience are defeftive. 
Either we ſuſpect that death is the utter deſtruc- 
tion of ſoul and body, or we fear to go into a 
ſtate worſe than that which we leave. From 
both theſe cauſes of conſternation a Chriſtian 
life will ſecure us. He who believes the Goſ- 
pel, and endeavours to conform himſelf to it, 
will find in his faith, and in the teſtimony of 
his conſcience, conſolations againſt the terrors 
of death. It muſt not be ſaid or expected that 
he will entirely overcome the fear of it, becauſe 
ſome perſons are by conſtitution and temper 
leſs reſolute than others, and even the moſt 
reſolute would probably prefer life to death, if 
they had their choice, But moſt aſſuredly he 
will not have that dread of it which he would 
have felt, if he had ſpent his days in folly and 
juiquity, 
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MarTTH. v. 5, 


Bleſſed are the mech. 


EEKNESS by writers of Morality is 

called a virtue which is exerciſed in 
reſtraining and moderating our anger. Ac- 
cording to this deſcription, a meek man is one 
who with an even temper can bear misfortunes 
and injuries which would raiſe the violent 
wrath of an impatient perſon. 

But in the Scriptures mecknels 1 is a more ex- 
tenſive virtue. 

Sometimes it ſignifies a courteous and peace- 
able diſpofit! tion. Sometimes it denotes humili- 
ty, lowlineſs, and a modeſt opinion of ourſelves; 
ſometimes patience under ill uſage or bad cir- 
cumſtances, Sometimes by it ſeems to be 
underſtooq 
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underſtood a pliable and teachable temper. 
Sometimes, as one virtue is put for all, and a 
part of religion for the whole, it may mean 
any or every kind of righteouſneſs. Sometimes 


alſo it ſtands. oppoſed to wickedneſs in, general, 
and then-hkewiſe it means the ſame as good- 
neſs. 

Again; as meekneſs, frictly ſpeaking, is 
oppoled to exceſſive anger, and as men are often 
angry, not only at men, but at God himſelf, 
and under hard circumſtances repine at provi- 
dence, there is no reaſon why meekneſs may 
not alſo mean a patient ſubmiſſion to the cala- 
mities which fall upon us, from the conſider- 
ation that, they are permitted by a wiſe and 
good Mind directing and overruling all things. 

I ſhall at preſent conſider meekneſs as a ſocial 
virtue, and as a virtue oppoſed not only to 
wrath, but to pride, ſtubbornneſs, moroſeneſs, 
auſterity, peeviſhueſs and ill - nature; and as it 
may be called a quiet and gentle temper pro- 
ducing a mild behaviour towards others. 

Meekneſs and good-nature are nearly alike ; 
and the difference ſeems to be only this, that 
good-nature, as the word implies, is an original 
propenſity ; but meekneſs is an habit acquired 
and preſerved by a right uſe of reaſon, _ 
De” > MOM The 
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The nature of meekneſs i is beſt diſcovered by 
deſcending into particulars, and cop gering fa: 
feveral 6505 which we bear to Iiferent p 
ons; and the eondydt towards em Fuel 
meekhels produces: C F 

As wre are members of evit teeiety; we : five 
er laws and magiſtrates appointed t. to en Ares 
chem. Now. meekneſs produces a duriful ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe who are ſet in ay thotity Oer 
us, a willing obedience to them i in all chings 
lawful, particularly in things which conduce 
to the common good, and a reſßect to them 1 In 
our outward behaviour, in our words and aft 
ons, for the ſake of the public character which 
they bear, though their perſonal qualities fl ſhould 
be ſuch that it may be impoſſible ta eſteem 
them. FOE ; 

To the laws of our country meekneſs teaches: 
us a quiet ſubmiſſion, as we are private perſons, 
even though they may prove inconvenient to 
us, and lay us under hardſhips, or though 
through the licentiquſneſs of the times it may | 
be in Our power to violate them with im- 
punity. 

Meekneſs towards our parents and inſtructors 
diſpoſes us to be modeſt, obliging and tractable, 
to obey them in all things which contradict 
not 
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not our duty to God and to the Public; and if 


at any time we are bound to difſent from them, 


and to plead our reaſons for it, to take care 
that we do it with due civility and ſub- 
miſſion ; to bear with their weaknefles, and 
eſpecially with thoſe which ariſe from the in- 
firmities of old age. _ 

Much deference and honour is due to the 
aged; and has been uſually paid to them by 
wiſe and polite nations. We ought to be 
courteous to thoſe who have ſo Na, a time to 
ſtay with us, and to make the burden of years 
as eaſy, and the evening of life as comfortable 

to them as we can. Hereby we gain the love 

and friendſhip of perſons, who through obſer- 
vation and experience are often enabled to repay 
our kindneſs with good advice and inſtruction, 
and we may reaſonably hope to find that re- 
ſpect ourſelves hereafter, which we have ſhewed 
to our elders. 

A great part of the behaviour which meck- 
neſs requires from children to parents, is alſo 
due from ſervants to maſters. For as every 
maſter ſhould account himſelf the parent of his 
family, and conſider in ſome ſort his ſervants 
as his children; ſo every ſervant ſhould love 
and honour and afliſt ſuch a maſter as if he 
| were 
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were his parent, and pay him a ready and a 
cheerful obedience. The Apoſtles, in very 
ſtrong terms, both ſet fart the duty of maſters to 
ſervants, and enjoin ſervants to obey their maſ- 
ters with diligence, willingneſs, humility, and 
patience even under ill uſage. But it ought to be 
obſerved that as their condition, ſo their duty 
now is not altogether the ſame that it was in 
ancient times, in the times of the Apoſtles, 
Servants then uſually were flaves ; now their 
ſervice is no more than what ariſes from con- 
tract and agreement. 

Meekneſs diſcovers itſelf in e pod 
condeſcenſion to our inferiors. Such a perſon 
in his intercourſe with thoſe of a lower ſtation, 
will conceal his ſuperiority as much as he can, 
will ſeemto have forgotten it, or to be ignorant 
of it; he will place them as nearly upon the 
level with himſelf as the laws of good order 
permit, though poſſibly cuſtom authoriſed by 
pride and vanity may not greatly favour ſuch 
condeſcenſion. 

Meekneſs conſiſts in ſhowing kumanity and 
mercy towards our enemies, in moderating our 
wrath when we are provoked, and in. the for- 
giveneſs of injuries. Herein is this virtue 
chiefly tried and exerted; and by our behavi- 
our 
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dur upon ſueh occaſions woe _ beſt Know 
whethet we pofie(s it. Iran 
© As alſo by our behaviour een d 
who are in error, if we undertake to reclaim or 
to confute them ; for meekneſs will incline us 
to contend for a good cauſe witli cahmneſs and 
dandour; efpecially with thoſe Who act with 
deceney and civility. They who ini ſueh con- 
teſts have recourſe to ridiculing, railing, in- 
ſulting, and reviling, may call it pious warmth 
and zeat for religion; but in this they either 
deceive or are deceived. - He Who loves the 
Truth will never do all that lies in his power to 
make his brother hate it. But this is what 
every one does, who treats another with rude- 
neſs and inſolenee on account of his miſtakes. 
Meekneſs towards finners is accompanied 
with' endeavours to lead them to repentance 
and amendment by gentle methods, whilſt 
there is any hope that lenity may have a due 
effect, and in rebuking and reſtraining them 
in a manner which may ſhew that we deſire 
their temporal and eternal welfare, and that we 
1 the vice, not the perſon. 
Mieekneſs, as it relates to thoſe who are 
committed to our care and placed under our 


Severnment, will difpoſe us to make their ſtate 
- of 
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of ſubjection jeaſ! y to them, never to have re- 
courſe to rigour and ſevexity when it can be 
avoided, to excuſe ſmaller faults which proceed. 
not from a bad mind, ta, perſuade them rather 
than to compel them, to conduct them like 
rational ereatures by reaſon and encouragement, 
that their inclinations may go along with their 


actions and that they may take a anden : 


.. duty. n . 
+, Meekneſs as it is e — all pers 
ſons 3 in general, is ſhewed in ſtudying; to live 
peaceably with them, in comply ing with them 
in things indifferent, in obſerving whatſoever 
innocent cuſtom and faſhion. have eſtabliſhed, 
and in yielding ſometimes and departing from 
our right, eſpecially 1 in ſmaller ee for the 
ſake of quiet. ab | 
Such is the nature 5 the Rt 
haviour which it produces iu all ſtations, upon 
all occaſions, and towards all perſons. The 
moſt plain and artleſs deſcription of this vir- 


tue is at the ſame time the recommendation of 


it; and to perſuade any reaſonable perſon: to 
love and eſteem it, it is ſufficient to ſhew him 
what it is, and what actions it produces. But 
the good effects ariſing from it will more fully 
and diſtinctly appear, if we conſider, 
VoL. III. P | I. The 
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I. The uſefulneſs of it to ſociety: / 

II. Its uſefulneſs to ourſelves. 

I. As to the firſt; The end of ſociety is the 
benefit of every perſon belonging to it. Men 
formed themſelves into communities, that they 
might enjoy their rights, and the fruits of their 
induſtry, and mutually. ſupport and aſſiſt each 
other; and if all men would ſteddily purſue 
the end for which ſociety is inſtituted, and do 
all the good to others that was within their 
power, they would eſcape a multitude of evils, 
and enjoy as much tranquillity and ſatisfaction 
as this world can afford. 

But men are men; they have uſually a 
mixture of good and bad qualities, and in 
ſome of them the evil outweighs the good; 
and when ſuch beings enter into ſociety, each 
contributes to the whole, to the common ſtock, 
not only his labour, his ſkill, his underſtand- 
ing, his abilities, his poſſeſſions, but his im- 
perfections, his follies, and his vices. In all 
ſocieties ſeveral will be found, who are often 
ſwayed in their actions, not by juſtice and be- 
nevolence, but by unruly paſſions and private 
intereſt. Hence there ariſes a neceſſity that 
Laws ſhould be made, to reſtrain ſuch un- 
reaſonable and ill-diſpoſed perſons, and that the 
5 laws 
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laws ſhould appoint and require a ERA 
ſuitable: to the offence: 

Vet human laws are and muſt be liable to 
two defects, which meekneſs alone can ſupply, 
and which, if it were more exerciſed, it would 
in a great meaſure remove. 115 | 

One defect in human laws is that they can= 
not poſſibly be extended to all offences againſt 


our neighbour. There ate many breaches of 


our ſocial duties, which ptoduce rauch miſchief 
in ſociety, and yet muſt be out of the reach of 
laws, becauſe it is impracticable to call every 
ſuch offender to account, to paſs a juſt judg- 
ment upon his fault, and to aflign proper 
puniſhments of 'it. Human laws can only take 
cogniſance of the more notorious crimes ; they 
cannot, for example, conveniently puniſh un- 
charitableneſs, covetouſneſs, ſelfiſhneſs, in- 


ſincerity, lying, ſtubbornneſs, pride, moroſe- 


neſs, rudeneſs, ingratitude, and ſuch unſocial 
qualities, | 
We read that ſome > nations had laws 


Grotius De Jur. B. II. xxv, p. 261. Ed Gronov. 
d The Perfians, the Athenians, and the Romans alfo; though 
Seneca ſpeaks as if he were not acquainted with the Statutes of his 


own nation concerning it. It is true that between equals there 
could be no Action for Ingratitude ; but there are laws againſt the 
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againſt ingratitude. But © gratitude is a volun- 
tary recompence for benefits voluntarily be- 
ftowed. In acts of generoſity and kindneſs, it 
is ſuppoſed that the perfon who confers a favour, 
confers it without requiring a promiſe of a re- 
turn, elſe it would not be giving, but trading 
and felling. In acts of gratitude, the obliged 
perſon requites according to his inclination and 
abilities. He is often the beſt judge of the 
value of the kindnefs which he has received, 
and of the circumſtances increaſing or leſſening 


ingratitude of freedmen, and of ſons and daughters, . which are to 
be found in the Dir gs. 

Ingratos, de quibus patroni quererentur, revocavit [Claudius] in 
ſervitutem. Suectonius Claud. 25. | 
- © Athenis —adverſus ingratos actio conſtituta eſt. Et recte; 
quia dandi et accipiendi beneficii commercium, fine quo vix 
vita hominum conſtat, perdit et tollit quiſquis benemerito parem 
referre gratiam negligit. Valer. Maximus V. iii. 3. | 

But Seneca is of another opinion, and fays ; 

Hoc tam inviſum vitium, an impunitum eſſe debeat, quæritur: 
et an hæc lex, quz in ſcholis exercetur, etiam in civitate ponenda 
ſit, qua ingrati datur actio. Magnum hoc argumentum dandam 
non fuiſſe ; quia adverſus maleficium omne conſenſimus, et homi- 
cidii, veneficii, parricidii, violatarum religionum, aliubi atque aliubi 
diverfa pena eſt; fed ubique aliqua. Hoc frequentiſſimum crimen 
nuſquam punitur, ubique improbatur. Neque abſolvimus illud: fed 
cum difticths eſiet incertæ rei æſtimatio, tantum odio damnavimus, 
et inter ea reliquimus quæ ad judices Deos mittimus. Rationes 
autem multæ mihi occurrunt, propter quas crimen hoc in legem 
cadere non debeat. &c. De Benef. iil. G. 
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it; and he returns good offices, favours, and 


ſervices z perhaps he hath: nothing to give 
beſides his heart, he repays benefits with love, 
honour, and reſpect, which are no contemptible 
returns, and prove him to be truely grateful. 
But human Courts cannot meaſure the degrees 
of love and honour which are due to a bene- 
factor, or the manner in which they ſhould be 
expreſſed. Theſe and other reaſons may be 


given, to ſhew that ſuch laws ſhould not be 


made, and cannot be executed. 

National laws being thus neceſſarily imper- 
fect, and incapable of ſecuring the public tran- 
quillity, men, to ſupply this defect, have added 
to them another law, the law of Civility or 
Good-manners. This is a law of cuſtom, 


eſtabliſhed by common conſent, and the vio- 


lation of it is puniſhed by the general diſap- 
probation and contempt which the offenders 
againſt it uſually undergo. But this law alſo 
is inſufficient for the purpoſes for which it is 
deſigned, as may be known, if we conſider that. 
civility for the moſt part is outſide ſhew, dwells 


upon the tongue and in the carriage, and js not 


required to extend itſelf to acts of real benefi- 

cence towards others; eſpecially towards thoſe 

who have offended us; ſo that one may ob- 
1 ſerve 
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ſerve the laws of civility and decency, and yet 
be deficient in his duty to hisneighbour. 

But in thoſe d caſes, in which the laws fall 
ſhort of their deſign, a meek perſon will be a 
law to himſelf, and ſhew more courteſy, hu- 
manity, and condeſcenſion than they require of 
-him, 7 8 
Another imperfection in human laws is that 
ſometimes they will be too ſevere, and conſe- 
quently will give ill-diſpoſed men an oppor- 
tunity of treating others with inhumanity, 
and of exerciſing that ſtrict juſtice which. is no 
better than injuſtice. For this reaſon a power 
is uſually veſted in the Supreme Magiſtrate to 
mitigate the aſperity of the laws, when equity 
requires it. | 

Reputation is valuable upon ſeveral accounts, 
and often brings great advantage, beſides great 
ſatisfaction, to the poſſeſſor; the loſs of it may 
gricvouſly hurt the mind, the body, and the 
fortunes of the ſufferer. A detracting calum- 
niating liar is ſometimes more pernicious and 
more deteſtable than a thief and a robber. It 


4 Quam anguſta innocentia eſt, ad legem bonum eſſe? quanto 
latius officiorum patet, quam juris regula? quam multa pietas, 
humanitas, liberalitas, juſtitia, fides exigunt, quæ omnia extra pub- 
licas tabulas ſunt ? Sexcca De Ira ii. 27. | 


18 
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is therefore expedient that the Law ſhould 
endeavour to ſecure to us our character from 
injury no leſs than other things to which we 
have a right, and that it ſhould puniſh defa- 
mation. But if a perſon ſhould revenge every 
ſlight offence of that kind which hath been 
heedlefsly and raſhly committed againſt him, 
and require legal ſatisfaction, he might himſelf 
in ſo doing be almoſt as blameable as thoſe 
who had wronged him. 

To deter men from lazineſs, extravagance, 
and 1njuſtice, there is a neceſſity that the laws 
ſhould guard the property of the ſubject, and 
enable him to recover it from thoſe who are 
indebted to him. But ſometimes a perſon, by 
ſeverely requiring his own, may do nothing 
which the Law of his country forbids, and yet 
may offend againſt the ſacred and everlaſting 
law of Mercy. Several like cafes there are, in 
which we muſt conſider, not what the Public 
permits, but what becomes us, as men and as 
Chriſtians, to do to our fellow-creature and to 
our brother. | | 

Our Saviour declared to his hearers that in 
courteſy and good offices they were bound to 
exceed the rules which cuſtom had eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them, and that it was their duty in 
P 4 _--_ many 
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many inſtances to depart from their right, and 
not to inſiſt upon thoſe puniſhments. and pay- 
ments which the laws of retaliation and of 
reſtitution enjoined. 

On all theſe occaſions a meek perſon e carries 
in his own breaſt a law of equity, to conſult, 
and is guided by it, and will paſs over tighter 
offences, though ſtrict juſtice would give him 
leave to take harſher methods. 

From the foregoing obſervations it appears 
that meekneſs is in a moſt eminent manner a 
ſocial virtue, a virtue which, if generally 
practiſed, would cauſe men to live peaceably 
together, endeavouring to excell in humanity, 
ſupplying what is deficient, and ſoftening what 
1s ſevere 1n the national laws by which they 
are governed. 

II. Let us now, ſecondly, bi the uſe- 
fulneſs of this virtue to ourſelves. 

Every virtue is profitable, as it is a beha- 
viour ſuitable to right reaſon, and an act of 
obedience paid to the commands of God, and 
as it conduces to our ſalvation. But beſides 
theſe, meekneſs hath ſome peculiar . 
and recompences. 

To receive returns of humanity, to be 
eſteemed for our good qualities, and not cen- 
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ſured ſeverely for our failings, to meet with 
| kindneſs from thoſe with whom we converſe, 
will contribute much to our preſent happineſs, 
and is what we all would willingly obtain, 
and what is uſually an object of our deſires. 
Thoſe deſires would ſeldom be diſappointed if 
we were ſuch ourſelves towards others as we 
would have others be towards us. Men un- 
juſt in many things, and blind to their own: | 
failings, yet can eaſily diſcover and readily 
cenſure the faults of their neighbour. Pride, 
if grounded upon ſuperiority, is deteſted; if 
accompanied with no merit, is deſpiſed. An 
implacable, fierce, contentious and inhuman 
temper is expoſed to the reproaches and aver- 
ſion even of thoſe in whom the ſame evil diſ- 
poſitions are to be found. But many perſons, 
who are proud, envious, and contentious, will 
often ſhew more courteſy and favour to thoſe 
who are free from thoſe faults, than to thoſe 
who are like themſelves, Pride will frequent- 
ly conceal itſelf from the humble, and content 
itſelf with a ſecret applauſe and preference, 
Anger grows cool when it is not provoked by 
oppoſition. Envy will ſcarcely find an obje& 
for its averſion in the meek and gentle, He 
who 1s adorned with theſe qualities, which 

can 
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can ſo often make inſolence and . and 


ſtrife diſappear at their appearance, and be 
aſhamed to ſhew themſelves, hath the beſt 
proſpect of enjoying peace in this world, and 


of finding a preſent reward in his meekneſs; 


at leaſt, he hath the ſatisfaction of knowing 
that he deſerves it. 0 

By poſſeſſing this virtue he poſſeſſes alſo 
an inward calm unknown to perverſe, inſolent 
and turbulent tempers. He is not diſquieted 
with pride and envy, nor diſtracted with anger, 
and hatred, and deſires of revenge. To ſee the 
proſperity of others gives him no pain; to 
be overlooked and diſregarded gives him no 
uneaſineſs. Whilſt he is at peace with 
others, he is at peace with himſelf, and keeps 
thoſe raging paſſions compoſed, which at 
the ſame time that they diſturb the world, 
and are ſeeking whom they may devour, ore 
no leſs tyrants at home, and torment the heart 
from which they ſpring. 

Men, whether they be courteous and meek 


themſelves, or whether they be not, yet ap- 


prove ſuch a temper and conduct in others, 


and expect it from them; whether they for- 


give or no, yet would be forgiven. If they 


have offended another, they would have him 


paſs 


paſs it over, eſpecially if they be ſorry for 


think themſelves the injutred, perſons, and 
conclude that he deſerves ill uſage who 


cannot by any methods be n to ex- 


cuſe it. | 
He therefore who will oveilock no incivi- 


lity and inadvertence, Who will endure no 


_ affront, who will bear and pardon no injury, 
who inſiſts upon his whole right, who for no 


conſideration will give up any thing to which 


he has a title, ſuch an one takes the method 
to deſtroy, at leaſt to leſſen, his repoſe and 
his fortunes, to have many enemies, and thoſe 
violent and implacable, and to loſe his friends. 
The Precept of Chriſt; If any one will take 


away thy cloke, let him have thy coat alſo; 


that is, If any one wrongs thee in ſmaller mat- 
ters, bear with it rather than contend about 
it; this precept is agreeable not only to re- 
ligious e, but to worldly wiſdom. Many have 
been ſufferers by rigidly inſiſting upon their 


© Conveniet—efſe æquum et facilem ; multa multis de Jure ſuo 
cedentem : a litibus vero, quantum liceat, et neſcio an paullo plus 
etiam quam liceat, abhorrentem. Cicera De Offic. II. 18. 


due; 


it, and own the fault. If by ſubmiſſion they 
cannot regain his favour, they then begin o 
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due; many by ſtubbornly reſiſting oppreſſion 
armed with authority; others refuſing to ſit 
down with a trifling loſs have brought upon 
themſelves a greater, by ſecking f legal redreſs, 
and ſo have fallen into inconveniences from 


which a peaceable temper would have ſecured 


| them.. 


Bleſſed are the meek, ſays our Lord, for 
they ſhall inherit the earth, Yet a little 
while, ſays David, and the wicked ſhall not 
be; but the meek ſhall inherit the earth, and 
ſhall delight themſelves in the abundance of 
peace. The meaning ſeems to be this : 

Men who are factious, rebellious, con- 
tentious, and violent, uſually ſuffer for it, and 
bring many calamities upon themſelves. Some- 
times they come to an untimely end, and fall 
by the hand of their enemies; or captivity 
or impriſonment is their portion; or they are 
forced to fly their country and go into ba- 
niſhment; or they loſe their fortunes, and 
are reduced to poverty, or at leaſt they 
are continually involved in quarrels, ever 
hating and hated, doing and receiving injuries. 


F For; 
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dwell in ſecurity and reputation, expoſed to 
none of theſe hardſhips and diſaſters. They 
by the providence of God, and according 
to the common courſe of things, will pro- 
bably find friends and protectors, eſcape in- 
juries, and quietly enjoy their poſſeſſions, and | 
the fruits of their honeſt induſtry. » 

Since then meekneſs is upon ſo many accounts 
| commendable and profitable, we ſhould ſtrive 
to acquire and retain this virtue; ſtrive, 1 
ſay; for without ſome pains many perſons 
will ſcarcely attain or preſerve it, becauſe there 
are impediments to be removed, oY * 
tions to be ſubdued. 

For, firſt, temporal bleſſings, as reputs- 
tion, power, wealth, honours, as alſo great 
abilities, too often make men vain, inſolent, 


overbearing, impatient of oppoſition, and eaſily 
provoked. . . 


Secondly, a low ſtate and a edits of diſap- 
pointments frequently ſours the mind; and 
introduces habits of envy and ſpite, of ſtub- 
bornneſs and detraction. 

Thirdly, the original temper itſelf! is ſome- 
times contrary to meekneſs. The mind of 


each 
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each perſon ſeems to have certain diſtinguiſh. 
ing characters impreſſed upon it, certain pre- 
dominant paſſions and prevailing inclinations, 
which we call natural propenſities, becauſe 
they ſhew themſelves early, and before reaſon 
exerts its power. Thus ſome are confident, 
bold and daring, others baſhful, cautious and 
diffident ; ſome are free and open, others 
ſhy and reſerved ; ſome are inquiſitive, others 
careleſs; ſome are good-natured, others fro- 
ward from: their very childhood. 
But there are none of theſe difficulties 
which may not be maſtered by pains, and 
care and reſolution. Others have done it, 
have obtained this victory over themſelves, 
The Pagan world affords s ſome, aud the 
Chriſtian world many examples. When the 
Goſpel was firſt preached, ſeveral received 
it, who before had lived, as St. Paul ſays, 
hateful and hating one another, in malice 
and envy, and who then acquired a peaceable 
temper, and became the ſervants and the 
imitators of Chriſt. The prophecy of Iſaiah 
that the wolf ſhould dwell with the lamb, 


8 Socrates, Vid. Cicero de Fato V. p. 27 5. Ed. Davis. 
and 


* 


and the leopard lie down with the kid, was 
fulfilled in the wonderful change of thoſe 


mitted to the precepts of lowlineſs and meek- 
neſs, of courteſy and condeſcenſion. 
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fierce and turbulent ſpirits which humbly ſub- 
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And woken he had ſent away the alp, be 
went up into a mountain apart to Pray. 


INC E our Saviour came ints the 004 
to inſtruct us by his doctrines and by his 
life, the Writers of the Goſpels have carefully 
recorded not only his words, but his actions, 
that we ſetting both frequently before us, and 
meditating ſeriouſly upon them, might, as far 
as human infirmity permits, obey his T 
and imitate his example. 17 

In the chapter whence the text is taken, we 
read that our Saviour, after he had ſpent the 
day in acts of charity, in relieving and inſtruct- 
ing the people, withdrew to a ſecret place, 

Vor. III. 3 where 
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where he ſpent the evening alone i in peer and 
contemplation. 

From his behaviour, as it 1s here deſcribed, 
We max draw theſe obſervations or our OWN 
ue 3 VL IA uk 

I. That we ought to ſet apart ſome portions 
of our time for private and ſilent acts of reli- 
gion, for converſation with God and our own 
hearts. Our eorg: ent up into a mountain 
ov to pray: 

II. That we ought to employ all the powers 
"and abilities which. God 'has col 1 upon 
us, to the glory of their author and to the 
benefit of mankiad, and loſe no opportunity 
of doing good. Qur Sayzour ſpent the day in 
N and teaching the people. 

III. That the active and ſocial duties are 
5 More valuable and important than the contem- 
plative virtues which. are of a private and 
ſolitary. nature, Our Saviour left not the peo- 
ple till the evening came on; and the hours 
. N he paſſed in ſolitude and retirement 
were few; compared with, thoſe which} he per 
in the diſcharge of his miniſtry. Ao 

IV. That as our Saviour had, 0 we ald 
have time enough for the one and for the 
other, 


thera debug gi of gears 95 * 
dugiesapd yirtues 4, and, that, bre, Nr 
Se K 315 4 4654 A ban Mad 977 
-l;ghierve ghar we; ought t,t, apart 15 
rip pf ur time, for Wie and flat 
ads 2 religion, for converſation it God 1 7 
-our qa. þearts, after, the example, of our Savi- 
our, who ſent away the multitudes, acid tired 


intg a mountain td rr. 


Ehe duty of which 1 pow peak, fem, to 

conſiſt in the following things? 

In a. recollection af our paſt. rranſgreſſions 
in reſolutions of amendment and improvement, 
and, in prayers to God. to fargiye. and aſſiſt us; 

In a reviewof the; fayou rs and mercies which 
; we, haye received from him, and in 4 e 

f  cknawledgement of them, aer 
In meditations on the; ſhortneſs, and uncer⸗ 
ine of. life o on the duties which  tnore par- 
2 to our ſtation, on the abilities 


ang oppoxtunirjes which we here of m. 


. paring, qur. heart.apd, underſtanding, and ,of | 
daing the. work, ol him j who, e us; imo 
9 this world. ia 1 #” 1 11K 
- Laltly, and, in general, in 5 fudy 4. Un 
bo truths, | 01 0 
Windvncs offi g: . 801 1 01 
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It is not difficult to prove that ſome hours of 
life ou ght to be employed in this manner, that 
we ſhall find great benefit from ſuch a' way of 
exerciſing our thoughts and memories, and 
that very bad CONES. writs 1 N the 

neglect of it. 
' In all times and places there att Lp who 
paſs a thoughtlefs life in a "perpetual uncon- 
cern for religion, who are entirely taken up 
with the follies, the amuſements, the hurry 
and buſineſs of the world, who baniſh all 
ſerious reflections as a melancholy employ- 
ment, and make an art of forgetting them- 
ſelves. Let us endeavour to trace out the 
cauſes of this unreaſonable conduct. 
1. One great cauſe of it ſeems to be a bad 
| education. The inſtruction which is given to 
young perſons of the lower and middle fort is 
frequently an inſtruction which relates chiefly, 
if not folely to this life. If they are diſſuaded 
from idleneſs or extravagance or any other 
vice, or if they are exhorted to any thing 
- praifeworthy, it is often by no other arguments 
than thoſe which are drawn from the bare 
preſent advantage or diſadvantage ariſing from 
a good or a bad behaviour. They are taught 


to ſet too great a value upon the conveniences, 
6 | and 


too little concerning the duties of a Chriſtian, 
and that little is rendered the. leſs uſeful by 
the examples which they often ſee at home. 
They are ſoon able to obſerve that their in- 
ſtructors live as if the chief good of man con- 
ſiſted in profit and pleaſure, and a ſmall refuſe 


of time were ſufficient for the ſervice of God. 
| Young perſons of a higher rank and ſtation 


may too often learn from the example, if not 
from the mouth of their parents, that people of 
faſhion enter into this world to take their 
paſtime therein, that a great part of their life 
is to be ſpent in faſhionable amuſements, the 
reſt in polite learning, or in political wiſdom, 
and in other temporal concerns, and that reli- 
gion is either not to be minded, or that a few 
acts of it are to be now and then performed for 
the ſake of decency, and in civil compliance 
with cuſtom, 
By ſuch means it comes to paſs that many 
young . perſpns have their ſenſes much and 
their underſtanding little employed, or not to 
good purpoſe, that external objects take firm 
| Poſſeſſion of their minds and are hardly made 


„ to 
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and to fear too much the eyils Which are con. 
fined to this tranſitory tate; ; they are taught | 
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give Place to thofe' of more importance 
1185 reaſon atid* ' reyelat i0n fupgeſt; ald that 
they are difpoſed to fly from theſe to the world 
with which they babe conttacted an early 
familiarity. 5 
1 The common practice of the” world, 


. when we are grown up, has the ſartte bad effect 


that a wrong beat and the contagion of 
domeſtic faults produce in out earlier days. 
When young perfotis become theik own 
maſters, they find themſelves ſutts roundtt wi th 
multitudes enployed” in vain divetfions, or in 
buſineſs almoſt as vain.” ' Sortie they ſee pur- 
ſuing wealth, Honour, and power, 'with as 
much induſtry as if they were to live Here 
for eyer, and with 8 little conſcience as if 
there were no future ſtate : others they ſee 
contriving how to amuſe and entertain them- 
ſelves in the moſt agreeable manner, according 
to their depraved taſte, and placing alt happi- 
neſs in the pleaſures of the ſenſes. From the 
one ſort they learn to be moſt diligent about 
the things of the leaſt yalue, and not ſcrupulous 


concerning the methods to obtain them; from 


the other, they learn to fill up all their vacant 
Bors with fooliſh or wicked diverfions; from 
both, 
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both, to compoſe their minds into a falſe 
ſecurity, to go, b not where Wiſdom dtrectg. 
but where Cuſtom leads, to-imagine that it 18 
ſafe enough | to follow a myltitude, aud to "ive 
like others, and that. what 1 is ſo Common can- 
not be dangerous, r ee , b 

3. But man is by nature a rational creature; ; 
underſtapding and conſcience he carries about 
with him, whether he will“ or no; f and 
though the one be uncultivated and abuſed, 
and the other diſcouraged and depreſſed, yet 
they will. ſometimes rebel, and fly i in bis face, 
and tell him difagreeable truths. -  Therefgre 
when he is ſenſible of his defects and deviations 
from righteouſneſs, and of the neceſſity of 


0 7%; * 


amendment, and yet finds no inclination to ac 


= Neri ® x 


this rational part, he hates* his own company, c 
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and Is afraid of himſelf, becauſe when he i 15 
retired from his uſual diverſions, from the 


Non = eundum eſt, ſed qua itur, Seneca, + 
Ee Tey 1% Riovs ws @rrgolra'y Yiaua wondir N 3 
80 dααν˙ñα rer Ag1Tjecy, 6 ws Ode, ip tals; *% e z NN 
viuuca X&XWy eailodgmis, % peirleca, * N ra L, irg N 
8 * de Curioſ, p. 516. 
— Adde quod idem 
Non horam tecum eſſe pores, non otia recte 
Ponere; ; teque ipſum vitas fugitivus et erro, 
Horat. Serm, 1 ll. 7. 
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noiſe and hurry of ſociety, ſerious refleQtions 
will ſometimes force in upon him. This 


makes him take the readieſt way to avoid ſuch 


unwelcome gueſts, that is, never to be at home, 


or never at leiſure to receive them. 
Thus men learn of others to forget them- 
ſelves and their duty, and are ready to return 
them the ſame uncharitable offices, and thus 
whilſt they converſe together under the ap- 
pearance of friends, they are in truth not 
ſeldom the worſt of enemies, and a ſociety of 
robbers depriving each other of all that is 
valuable, 

Theſe are the cauſes of that thoughtleſs 
unconcern in which man paſſeth away his 
days, his days given him for other ends, and 
employments more noble and more ſuitable 
to the dignity of his nature: his life 1s ſpent 
in a circle of vanities, or in a creditable ſort 
of idleneſs, in employments which make him 
neither wiſer nor better. 

To avoid theſe ill effects of converſing with 
the world, to leflen our indiſcreet fondneſs for 


it, and to make us more diligent in our great 


concern, we ſhould ſet apart ſome hours for 


{ſerious meditations. Self-love, indolence, levi- 
ty of mind, frailneſs, the love of diverſions, 


the 
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the hurry of buſineſs, and the perſuaſive force 


of bad example, all conſpire to amuſe” and 


deceive us, to. keep us in ignorance, and to 


draw us into ſin. It is expedient therefore at 
certain times to compare our duty with our 


practice, and to get acquainted with our oπ-ỹr 
deceitful hearts and with religious truthis. 


For this knowledge is not to be acquired 
without application, nor can we apply our- 
ſelyes to the ſearch of it, unleſs we have quiet, 


and leiſure, and filence, and retirement, and 
ſhut up the uſual entrances to vanity and fin. 


By this method we may hope to keep our- 


ſelyes free from vicious habits, which are con- 


firmed by thoughtleſs indolence, and rt 


dwell not with conſideration. -- 

We ſhall learn what the defects are to 
which we are prone, which uſually eſcape our. 
notice when we ſeldom look in upon ourſelves; 
and thus we ſhall be better able to watch over 
them, and to correct them. 

We ſhall learn how to rule over our paſſions 
whom by our own fault we often make our 
maſters and our -worſt enemies, and amidſt 
whom the ſoul dwells, as amidſt 1 wicked and 
rebellious - people ; -but wen e by rea- 

ſon, 
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ſon, may prove, as, uſeful to us, as they 47 arg, 
pernicious when tog much indulged. "xy 
0 ks know what abilities. God has g given 
us, W hich elſe, we thould perhaps luffer to be 
buried in flothful, obſcurity, and Which im- 
proved, and. brighteged by uſe, may poſlibly 
be applied to excellent purposes and become 
public benefits. * 

We ſhall take the. moſt proper method. to 
learn our duty, and, to confirm, in ourſelves 
good diſpoſitions and a reſolution to act ſuit, 
ably to qur knowledge, Sometimes we offend 
againſt. the conviction of our own. mind and 
the reproots of conſcience 3 and ſometimes we 
err through wrong judgment, whilſt our rea, 
ſon is biaſſed by prejudice, miſled by haſti- 
neſs. and levity, or clouded and corrypted by 
irregular paflions, Serious reflection and me- 
ditation. are the beſt means to prevent or re- 
move both theſe evils, to improve and ſtrength- 
en our reaſon, and at the ſame time to ſubdue 
and reform the heart. i The 

We ſhall then be able to converſe in Fe ifety 
with the world, which hath ſo many arts to 
ſeduce vs, and in which we fo dificultly main- 
tain our innocence. Woe cannot be too well 
Ws | guarded 
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| eee int the dangers Hieb chete ſura 
| round us; yor'confider with wufſelves td of 
| itic tos erf how we fnhy perftm' Ou 
Fat in public n wren nee 
| falt integrity). £13 {6 14 

Thus ſhow an Hive * portion of ay: 
time to'coriverltE with God and with their On 
hearts, having gred?-reafon- to expe@*thels | 
advantages from it, They eſpecially whoſe 

time is their own, and whoſe- education ha# 
opened to them a neater way to ae 
ate altogether inexciſabls-if they employ not 
themſelves in religious thoughts and "Uſeful 
quiries, if they will not allow” tlismſelves 
leiſure to ſearely after truths of the utmoſt im- 
portance which ſhun the noiſe of folly a and are 
only to be found in retirement. 

II. My ſecond obſervation upon the text is; 
that we ought to employ all the powers and 
abilities which: God has conferred upon us to 
the glory of their Author, and tothe benefit of 
mankind, and loſe no opportunity of doing 
gobd, after the example of our Saviour, who 
ſpent the day in ROW and ng... the 
people. 

I ſhall not prove that We are obliged to this 
conduct, and that our religion ſtrictly requires 
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It is well known. Inſtead of endeavour- 
* to clear up an evident truth, I ſhall lay 
before you, in few words, the ſeveral ways of 
doing good and of ſerving our neighbour, from 
which it will appear that every perſon is able 
in ſome meaſure to perform this duty. 

The actions and the behaviour by which we 
can be uſeful to others are, 

Liberality, by which we relieve the wants 
of the poor and the deſerving : 

Juſtice, by which we render to every one 
| his due, protect the defenceleſs, and redreſs the 
injured ; 

Inſtruction, by which we convey truth and 
{kill and knowledge to the young, the igno- 
rant, and thoſe who are in error: 

Counſel and advice, by which we direct 
thoſe who ſtand in need of it : 

Reproof and correction, tempered with mo- 
deration and prudence, by which v we reſtrain 
and diſcourage vice: 

Commendation and encouragement, by 
which we animate ingenuous tempers to ex- 
cell in things profitable and praiſe-worthy : 

Patience and meekneſs, by which we are 
enabled to forgive injuries, and to overlook 
and excuſe faults and imperfections ; 

Compaſſion, 


tn M Fw 
. 


to thoſe who depend upon us, to thoſe HO 
are obliged to ſerve and attend : 
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Compaſſfion, Which both ineites and fits Us 
to comfort tlie miſerable, and to uſe the beſt 


means to ootpoſe their K * to iniĩti- 


gate their ſorrows: ne in e ee e 


Condeſcenſion REY ad affalflity, 
by which we are agreeable to all thole irh 
whom we converſe, Eſpecially to our inferiors, 


Laſtly and in general, a life ſuitable to the 


religion which we profeſs, by which we ſet a 
good example, and allure others to imitation. 


III. The third thing to be obſerved from the 


tert is chat our r Saviour aid not t leave we people 


n 


which he plied 3 in roricviient were few' com- 
_ pared with thoſe which he ſpent in” the diſ- 
charge of his miniſtry ; ; whence we may learn 


that the active and ſocial duties are more va- 
luable and important than the contemplative 
virtues which are of a private and ſolitary 
nature. The reaſon why they are more valu- 
able and important 1s becauſe they are more 
beneficial, This is a plain, a ſhort, a full, and 
a ſufficient reaſon ; and therefore they ought 


o be preferred to the other, when it ever hap- 
_ pens that one o them muſt be left uridone. 


Private 


- 
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Private, Fe eib a e eee When 
e have an opportunity of doing; gd. to the 
nls on te the,;bgdies. of others, and, when 
they want our afliſtance. . A, neglect of out 
duty to our friends and families, to any. perſon 
who may juſtly axpect it fron, us gannot be 
excuſed by allotting thoſe hours, t meditation, 
to prayer, to religious ſtudies, which belong 
properly to rey. and co seife Wiesn 
virtues. 

This leads me. to obſerve. that frog, very an- 
cient times many. Chriſtians, either weary, of 
the world, or fearing; its temptations, or; flying 
from its perſecytion,. or aſpiring, ta a ſpblime 
- degy ee of holineſs, or intending, to afflict them- 

ſelves for their ſins, forſook all, parted with 
their poſſeſſions, and retired into ſolitary places, 
and afterwards into religious, hotiſes. This 
- humour. increaſed along with ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, and grew ſo PreVareny, and, œnta- 
gious, that at laſt one fourth, part,, perhaps, of 
. the - Chriſtian world rope of ek. re- 

Ws: | 
Some have e 1 pe of. ſelf⸗ 
75 1. esa and this ſilent and ſecret way of life; ; 
others have reſolved: it all into folly, enthuſi- 
n weakneſs or perverſeneſs of * 
ſhall 
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) T. half sieb to bie e fir repreſeiitatiGn 
. "of the 111. Ca. 4 1, 19 QUT Men. 
. Fit? Ei Wil riot Rictrd 86419 Win 
happiriefs, ftids binifetf Fräde for. 6cetyy to 
| "wh ch. Hits Wants, His Imperferions, And "his 
deſire res ien ib; it chnnot thetefore be His 
duty to check und overfule cheſe innottfit de- 
; "fires, and 1 gainft His inclinations to- quit che 
1 *warld: ; and ide” Himel from his fel w- 
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Secbndly, dy, By ſociety we are aſſiſted not only 
in the antlers of Ife, but in the im- 
prob ement "of o our undetſtahding and iti the 
PF performance of our duty. Theſe ate benefits 
Which We ſhould” repay to the utmoſt of our 
power. "One" * who by natural and acqulked 
1 abilities can be ſerviceable to the public, or 
| " who has' relations and dependents for whom he 
fy ought to provide, is not at liberty to leave 
them under the frivolous \ptorencs of | Miving 
God ini ſecret. 
. Thirdly, Of two. perſons who live fobitly 
| and righteouſly,” the one in a public Nation, 
the other in retirement, the former tttuſt be 
5 allowed to be the more excellent perſon, and 
"the brighter example of virtue; ; for it is more 
_ commendable, becauſe more uſeful: to be a 
| WE burning 
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burning light in the midſt of a crooked and 
perverſe generation, than in a deſart, in a foli- 
tude, where it is in a great meaſure loſt to the 
world, aud ſhines almoſt only to itſelf... . 
F ourthly, the account which we have of the 
old ſolitary Saints, though 1 written by their ad- 
mirers and adorers, is often little to their 1 
vantage, or to the. credit, of Chriſtianity. . 
Time. which hath deſtroyed ſo many ex- 
cellent records and monuments, had ſwept 
away thoſe hiſtories, the loſs had been incon- 
ſiderable. We find that their retired ſituation 
and moping and muſing way of life threw 
them frequently. into melancholy and enthuſi- 
aſm, and ſometimes into frenzy and madneſs: 
and indeed there are few heads ſtrong enough 
to bear perpetual ſolitude, and a confinement 
to the ſame place, the ſame objects, the ſame 
occupations, and the ſame little circle of action; 
and when to all this is added want of proper 
food and of ſlecp, it is no wonder if a man 
loſes his ſenſes. 

One would not cenſure without diſtinction 
all thoſe who retired from the world. Their 
deſign might be honeſt, and their piety ſincere; 
bu: whilſt we make proper allowances for their 
good intention, we cannot compliment their 
prudenco 


— 


A 
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prudence and compind their choice, eſpecially 
when theſe inftitutians became a public nui- 
ſance, and called aloud far a;referragtion.: Se- 
yeral evils aroſa from this injudigioud devation: 
young perſons were ſometunes ſaduced from 
their patents, and ſometimes confined againſt 
their inchnations ;. they engaged themſalves by 
vows never to change their way of life, which 
expoſed thera to junumerable temptatians ;'a 


blind and ſlaviſn obedienge was required to 


their governars ; the public was deprived of 
many uſeful citizens, and great ſums were 


miſemployed by the indiſereet charity af ſimple 


perſons who gave away their poſſeſſiuns to 
ſuch ſacieties. Vice allo and works of dark- 
neſs: found their way into ſome of theſe reli- 
gious houſas, which ſeamed to be only bolted. 
and barred againſt charity and true piety. . | 

One of the general weaknefles of mankind, 
is to run into extremes; and, in truth, there is 
a middle way between a quite ſolitary life, and 
a life of gaiety, hurry, and diſſipation, which 
conſiſts in ſo laying out and dividing gur tims, 
and chuſing our friends and acquaintance, thar 
we may give to every laborious or ſtudious oc- 
cupation, and to every innocent amuſement, its 
proper ſeaſon, and find leiſure for eyery thing 
Vol. HI. R that 
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that is good and reaſonable: and this may be 
done in populous. cities as well as in 1 
and perhaps much better.. 
IV. The laſt obſervation which I ſs to 
| offer to you upon the text, is that as our Savi- 
our had, ſo we alſo may have ſufficient time 
and proper opportunities for the exerciſe of 
public and private duties and virtues, and that 
therefore neither ſhould be omitted. 
We were not made to conſume our time in 
ſloth, in folly and impertinence, much leſs in 
vice. If there were no ſtate beſides this, we 
might with a better grace trifle away our days, 
for life itſelf would then be a trifle with all its 
concerns. But we are the offspring of God, 
we are born for eternity, and we paſs our in- 
fancy in this lower world to prepare ourſelves 
for a better. We are by nature active beings, 
and we have buſineſs enough relating both to 
the preſent and the future ſtate to keep us em- 
ployed. Our buſineſs here is to be induſtrious 
in our ſtation and calling, that we may be able 
to live decently, and to provide for thoſe whom 
divine and human laws have committed to our 
care; to be uſeful to our country, to improve 
our underſtanding, to correct our bad diſpoſi- 
tions, and to make a daily progreſs in virtue. 
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This cannot. be done, unleſs, like our Saviour, 
we lay hold on every occaſion of -honouring 


God and ſerving mankind, and at certain ties 
retire to perform thoſe duties, and to obtain that 


{kill and knowledge, which require leiſure 
and ſilence, and a mind free fect offs r 
and occupations. 93 


Every perſon who is not hardened in iniqui- ; 


ty, and has not loſt the common notions of 


right and wrong, muſt and will acknowledge 
that ſuch a conduct is reaſonable and com—- 


mendable, that we cannot act more prudently, 
and that if we act ſo we ſhall be wiſe and happy. 
But many will object, that they muſt live like 
others, and that conſequently they cannot find 
time to ſpare for a regular performance of all 
theſe things; that the example of our Lord, in 
this as in other reſpects, is too bright and too 
excellent, that at the moſt they can only 
adore it, and follow it at a great diſtance ; 
that thoſe few who have paſſed their days in 


s manner were extraordinary perſons, and 


that every one cannot hope to be a Saint. 

The excuſe then is want of time, an excuſe 
which is falſe and frivolous, and will appear to 
be ſo, though we ſhould make large allow- 
ances, and not examine it by rigid rules. It 


R 2 " ſhall. 
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ſhall be acknowledged that We wore not born 
only for contemplation and ſeverer ſtudies, 
nor yet to bs always employed in that which 1s 
moſt wiſe and right. Human nature is not ca- 
pable of this perfection. Sometimes we may 
be allowed to do nothing, or things“ of no 
conſequence. Relaxation and diverſion are in 
a certain degree innocent, and indeed neceffary. 
But many perſons ſhould- be reminded that 
they carry theſe amuſements to exceſs, and 
tacrifice to them too large a portion of this 
ſhort and uncertain life. I ſpeak not of thoſe 
or to thoſe who waſte their days, and along 
with their days their ſtrength, their health, 
their fortunes and their underſtanding, i in diflo- 
lute practices; for ſuch perfons not only throw 
away their time, but their © ſouls too, which 
is the greater loſs, Setting aſide the caſe of 
theſe, we may ſay of thoſe who have bettet 
diſpoſitions, that they would have more leiſure 
for the improvement of their mind and of their 
heart, if they were more diſcreet and frugal in 
the management of their time,toomuchof which 
is ſtolen from them either by bufineſs, or by con- 
verſation, or by diverſion, or by all the three. 


Deſipere in beo. Horat. 
Ego quoque una pereo, quod mi eſt carius. Terent. 


By 
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able buſineſs. Many perſons are not unem- 
ployed, but they are employed to no purpoſe, 
by vanity, or a bad taſte, or by an over-offi- 
cious and meddling temper, or by a diſpoſition 
to ſtrife and contention, or by a love of power, 
honour, and ſuperfluous abundance. 
Others paſs hours after hours in the com- 


pany of perſons whom they neither love nor ; 


eſteem, and from whom they can learn no- 
thing, and this purely becauſe they. hate to 
think, and to be alone, 

Others purſue diverſion fo earneſtly and 
conſtantly, that they contract, if not poverty 
and debts, yet lazineſs, levity of mind, an un- 
ſettled temper, and a diſtaſte for virtuous and 
manly occupations, 


It is our duty to draw into a 3 oom- 


paſs the time which we beſtow upon diverſions, 
converſation, and unprofitable buſineſs, and not 
to be overfond of them, that we may. be able 


without reluctance and diſquiet to ſet them 


aſide when better affairs require our attention. 


Rz SERMON 


By buſineſs I mean unneceſſary or unprofit-- . 
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Then Mall the righteous * forth as the PRE! in . 
44 kingdom of their father. | 


VE RY ſerious and conſiderate perſon is 

deſirous of knowing what ſhall become 

of him, when the few days are paſſed which are 

allotted to him in this world, and what he 

may expect hereafter if he takes * to live 
virtuouſly here.. 

The holy Scriptures has given us a view of 
the future ſtate of the good ; if not a view ſuf- 
ficient ta afford full ſatisfaction to the inquiſitive . 
mind of man, yet a view ſufficient to remove 
that diſquiet which attends uncertainty. They 
aſſure us often that the good ſhall be perfectly 
beppy; ; they ſay little of the particulars in 

R 4 which 
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which that happineſs ſhall conſiſt. They in- 
form us that in heaven is reſerved for the 
righteous an inheritance incorruptible and un- 
defiled, which fadeth not away, an eternal 
weight of glory. a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, a city whoſe builder and maker is God, 
| where ruſt and moth do not corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and ſteal ; where 


-—- Juſt ſhall ſhine forth as the ſun in the king- 


dom of their Father, where God hath prepared, 
for thoſe who love him, things which eye hath 
not ſeen, nit ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. But though 
the Scriptures deſcend not into a diſtinct and 
particular account of thete future rewards, yet 
we cannot fay that they are ſilent. Some diſ- 
covery they have raade to us of that ſtate, and 
reveal as much of it as is neceflary to be 
known to us, as much as perhaps we are able 
to comprehend, and enough to raiſe our hopes 
and encourage us to contend earneſtly for the 
recompence tet before us. What they have 
deliyered upon this ſubjet I ſhall ſet before 
| you, and then ſhew the effect Pen it ought 
to have upon you. 

I. The good will hereafter be five FR all 


the pain and all the evils of life. Of this we 
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are afſured in the Scriptures, which tell us that 
they who die in the Lord immediately reſt 
from their labours, and enter into peace, and 

that at the reſurrection Chriſt ſhall change 
their vile bodies into the [likeneſs of his own 
glorious body, ſhall clothe them with bodies 
pure and bright, and active and incorruptible, 
- ſubject to no ' 1mperfections, nen for ever 
to the ſoubwus. | 
-Do-hii-fen from pain, and fear ce 
nel of mind, is undoubtedly a moſt deſirable 
acquiſition. Happineſs conſiſts not indeed in 
this alone; but it is a conſiderable part of hap- 
pineſs, to thoſe beings eſpecially who have 
felt ſuch evils, which, more or leſs, is the 
caſe of human creatures, who are all born to 
ſuffer. Our bodies are fo framed. as to lic open 
to injuries from every thing that ſurrounds us. 
and every object, that can make diſagreeable 
or hurtful impreſſions upon them, is able 
through them to wound the mind. Our ſouls, 
beſides the evils to which they are expoſed 
from the aflault of things external, are liable 
to many diſtempers ariſing from internal cauſes, 
from ignorance, from error, and from irregular 
paſſions. Our poſſeſſions ate ſo ptecarious, that 
mw can ſcarcely be called our own, Society, 
| which 


* 
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which was deſigned for our benefit and com- 
fort, is oſten ſo far from anſwering thoſe ex- 
cellent ends, that it is worſe than ſolitude, and 
hath given juſt cauſe to many to join in that 
melancholy wiſh of the prophet Jeremiah; 
Oh that Thad in the wilderneſs a lodging place 
of wayfaring men, that I might leave my 
people, and go from them! Even in better 
times and places than thoſe of which the Pro- 
phet complains, a hope of eſcaping ill uſage 
and ſlights and injuries is mere folly, whilſt 
there are ſuch enemies to our repoſe as pride, 
and inſolence, and ambition, and ingratitude, 
and covetouſneſs, and treachery, and flander, 
and fraud, and malice, and envy. Our friends 
and relations ſometimes forſake us, ſometimes 
give us ſorrow for their afflictions which we 
cannot remove, ſometimes are unable to ſerve 
us when we ſtand' moſt in need of their aſſiſt- 
ance, ſometimes die before us, ſometimes take 
ill courſes and diſappoint our hopes. Our 
country which juſtly. claims our fervice and 
our affection, and whoſe intereſt is inſeparably 
connected with our own, is not ſeldom ex- 
poſed to great calamities. Theſe are inconve- 
nienccs and diſtreſſes which attend upon human 
Wr uf on fre il mortality; this is the patri- 

mony 
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mony and eſtate which we inherit from our 
firſt parent. They have indeed their uſe in a 
ſtate of | probation, and the Chriſtian religion 
teaches us the important art of turning them 
to our ſpiritual profit. But the benefits which 
thus ariſe from them do not alter their nature. 
Evils they are; but they are evils of a ſhort 
continuance, which cannot follow the good 
beyond the grave, nor enter with them into 
heaven; and this is one of the advantages 
which that eternal day will bring forth. An 
advantage it is which we can very well under- 
ſtand and conceive, better perhaps than an 
Angel, better than any creature of a ſuperior 
order, who hath not like us experienced the na- 
ture of evil. None take ſo much ſatisfaction 
in health as they who are recovered from ſick- 
neſs; none receive more pleaſure from kind 
offices of humanity and civility than they ho 
have been oppreſſed and perſecuted; none enjoy 
the convenienees of life with a truer taſte than 
they who have felt the extremes of poverty; 
none know the value of liberty ſo well as they 
who a are releaſed from bondage, If dener 
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it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that the remem. 
brance of chis life will not be obliterated and 
ſwallowed up in the happineſs of the next, it 
muſt be a pleaſing reflection to the good to 
caſt a thought back upon their ancient condi- 
tion, and to conſider that they have exchanged 
imperfection and miſery for eyery deſireable 
bleſſing. In the Revelation it is ſaid of the 
righteous ; They are before the throne of God, 
and ſerve him day and night in his temple; 
and he that ſitteth on the throne ſhall dwell 
among them; they ſhall hunger no more, 
neither thirſt any more, neither ſhall the ſun 
light on them nor any heat; for the Lamb 
who is in the midſt of the throne ſhall feed 
them, and ſhall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters; and God ſhall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes, and there ſhall be no more 
death, neither ſorrow nor crying; for the for- 
mer things are paſled away. 

Theſe words may relate to a temporal proſ- 
perity which the Church of Chriſt ſhould en- 
joy at a certain time, and which is thus magni- 
fied by the ſublime and majeſtic ſtyle of pro- 
phecy; but ſurely they are well adapted to ex- 
preſs the conſummate bliſs which ought. not to 

be expected and wall never be found in the 
preſent 
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| preſent world, and they are juſtly applicable t. to 
the future condition of the ſervants of God. 


2. The good will be 8 the encreaſe 
of knowledge. OR 


For this we have the teſtimony of St. Paul, 


who in his firſt epiſtle ro the Corinthians 
deſcribes the future ſtate of rewards : as a ſtate 


in which error and doubt and ſuſpence, and 


faith itſelf, as it is the belief of things not ſeen, 


hall give place to truth and certainty. He 


tells us that the knowledge which the righteous 
can now acquire, compared to the 1 1mprove- 
ments which they ſhall then receive, reſembles 
the triffing and vain fancies of a child, com- 
pared to the reaſonings of a man arrived to ma- 
turity of judgment. He ſays that they now 
know in part, but that they ſhall then know, 
even as alſo they are known, even as they are 
known of God. He could not have choſen 
ſtronger words to expreſs. the extenſive views 
and the enlarged faculties of the human under- 
ſtanding, when it ſhall be fo wonderfully ex- 
alted and enlightened, and the diſcoveries 
which it ſhall make concerning its own powers, 


and the works of the creation, and the ways of 


Providence, and the nature of "Ss 


It 


— — 
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It is probable that of theſe diſcoveries and 


ne there will be no end. Perfection 


of any kind belongs to God alone, and from 
him alone nothing is concealed. The wiſdom 
and the knowledge of all created and limited 
beings muſt be limited; but we may reaſonably 


ſuppoſe that they will be for ever increaſing in 


beings who ſhall for ever be good and happy. 
They who have employed themſelves in 
ſearching for truth, are very ſenſible that there 
is much ſatisfaction in diſcovering it, that 
many difficulties attend. the enquiries after it, 
and that hittle*of it can be obtained. The ſoul, 
which is an active and reflecting being, and 
formed by nature to love and purſue know- 


o ef 
ledge, enjoys af ſerious and rational pleaſure in 


poſſeſſing it; but the purſuit of knowledge is 
laborious, and- expoſed: to many diſcourage- 
ments; the imperfections and diſeaſes of the 
body affecting the mind, and the diſorders and 
diſtempers of the mind itſelf, are continual 
impediments in our way to it. 

By a right uſe of our own l We 
may at laſt be 0 wiſe and ſo learned as to know 
our ignorance, and to be ſenſible that in many 


things we cannot advance beyond probability 


and 
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and conjecture; and that for want of leiſure 
and opportunity we muſt be unſkilled in ſeveral 
things which the mind by the exerciſe of its 
powers is capable of diſcerning. Such. is our 


preſent ſtate of infancy, to be delivered from 


which will make no ſmall part of the felicity 
of the good. 


Under this head we may add Kae declara- 45 


tions in Scripture concerning them, that they 
| ſhall fee God. When the Apoſtle obſerves 
that without obedience none can enter into 


heaven, he thus expreſſes it; Without holineſs - 


no man ſhall ſee the Lord. Our Saviour ſays 
of the pure in heart, that they ſhall ſee God; 
and St. John, that they ſhall ſee his face, and 
his name ſhall be in their forcheads. | , 
Concerning this phraſe. of 3 God, it 
may be obſerved that it ſeems deſigned to repre- 
ſent in general the happineſs of heaven. To 
ſee God is to dwell in his courts and kingdom, 
in that place where is the moſt glorious mani- 


feſtation of his preſence, and to enjoy that 


fulneſs of ſatisfaction which muſt be found 


there. But to ſee God, as it implies ſomething 
more diſtinct and particular, is probably, to 
know: him, to ſee him with the eye of the 


underſtanding, to have clearer and juſter no- 
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towards him will increaſe. 
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tions than we can now attain of his nature and 


of his works, and conſequently of his power 
and wiſdom and juſtice and goodneſs and 


mercy. Thus the good will ſee God; and 
with. their knowledge of the all- perfect. Being, 


their veneration, their gratitude . love 


3. The good will be happy in being fe. 
fom fin. . - 

To account for ern eren we tags 
not ſuppoſe that they ſhall loſe the natural 
power of committing evil, which ſeems to be 
inſeparable from rational creatures. But being 
placed in a ſtate remote from any allurements 
to fin, they will be fecured from ever offending 
God, and from loſing their reward. Even 
here upon earth, in this ſtate of imperfe&ion, 
there are perſons who will not, and who in- 


deed cannot be guilty of ſome particular vices, 


both becauſe they have contracted virtuous ha- 
bite, and becauſe they have a ſtrong deteſtation of 
thoſe crimes, and could not fall into them with- 
out much uneafineſs and violence offered to 
their - inclinations. Much more may the in- 
habitants of heaven be confirmed in upright 
diſpoſitions, when their wiſdom and. know- 


ledge, their love of God and of holineſs will 
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be abimdantly increaſed, and they ſhall be ex- 
pod to none of 'thoſe teinptatiotis which we 
note experience, and which ariſe from the con- 
ſtitution of out body; from the objects which 
preſent themſelves to us, from our warts and 
defires; from out hopes and feats. 

4. The good will be happy in the ſociety of 
beings like themſelves. St. Paul in the account 
which he has given us of charity, or the love 
bf out fellow-ereatares; tells us that it is ever- 
laſting; and a virtue to be exerciſed by the 
righteous not only in their preſent; but 1h their 
futute ſtate. And indeed without it heaven 
would not be heaven, not that region of peace 
and joy that it is faid to be. Of all the plea- 
ſures which this world can afford; there are 
none more rational, more uniform, and more 
agreeable than thoſe which ariſe from converſing 
and dwelling with perſons for whom we have 
4 juſt eſteem. Yet is this pleaſure by no means 
fincere, and ſomething will interpoſe to allay 
and leſſen it, or to deprive us of it. The im- 
perfections and the inequalities of temper from 
which none is exempt, the calamities to which 
our friends are expoſed, and the lofs.of them, 
when we outlive them, are evils which attend 
a ſocial life, and take away patt of the ſatisfac- 
a { 4 II. 8 tion 
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tion which we owe to it. But in heaven will 
be found all that can be valuable in ſociety 
without any of theſe inconveniences. - The 
righteous will there converſe with the beſt and 
the wiſeſt beings; and, as they may reaſonably 
hope. with thoſe whom they loved here below 
for their good qualities. Our Saviour had his 
friends when he dwelt here; and when he ſaw 
them deeply afflicted at the thoughts of loſing 
him, he pitied their diſtreſs, and applied a ſuit- 
able conſolation. I only go, ſays he, to pre- 
pare a place for you, that where 1 am, there ye 
may be allo. He ſays not to them, as a juſt 
Maſter, ye ſhall be happy; but he ſays, as an 
affectionate Friend, you ſhall be where I am, 
ng with me; intimating poſſibly that ſuch 
alliances are immortal, and that Death, which 
hs all other bonds, diflolves not the union 
between virtuous minds. 

5. The occupations of the good 3 in their fu- 
tute ſtate are not revealed to us. We may con- 
clude that they will be ſuitable to their dignity 
and diſpoſitions. The Scriptures have informed 
us that the Angels are miniſtring ſpirits, that 
they exccute the will and the commands of 
God, that they are employ ed in the government 
of the world, ta: duccour the good, and to cor- 


rect 
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->* the bad; and it is ſaid of the righteous, 
that hereafter they ſhall be like the Angels; 
they ſhall be like to them in glory and abili- 
ties; and they ſhall perhaps be like to them in 
office; and Have the care of other creatures in 
other worlds committed to them. Employ- 
ment they can never want; for the works of 
God in the viſible and inviſible creation can in 
all probability neither be ſummed up by num- 
bers, nor contained within any limits, and the 
objects with which a wiſe and good mind may 
entertain itſelf can never be exhauſted, and 
will adminiſter new PRI and RA 
through all ages. | 

6 The happineſs of the g will in many 
reſpects ſurpaſs any deſcription which we can 
make of it. The truth of this aflertion appears 
from the very ſilence” of the Scriptures upon 
the particulars of their future reward, and from 
the reaſon which is given of that ſilence, 
namely, that it is ſo far ſuperiot to our appre- 
henſions, that words cannot expreſs it, nor the 
imagination reach it. If a brute could try to 
form a judgment concerning the powers and 
properties of human nature, that judgment 
would be mixed with much error. When a 
man endeavours to repreſent to himſelf the per- 
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fections of God, or even of an Avgel, the te- 
preſentation is obſcure, ſuperficial, and de- 
fective; for the tefler cannot contain the greater. 
He who never had fight or hearing is utterly 
incapable of attaining a notion of that ſenſe 
and of its objects. Nor are we able to compte- 
nend the future rewards of the righteous, ſince 
they ſhall receive new excellences, and fince 
there may be a variety of ſenſes with which we 
are not acquainted, and through which know- 
ledge and happineſs may be OT to the 
foul. 

2.1 have had occafion already to abiferve that 
the recompence which God will beſtow upon 
his fervants ſhall be everlaſting ; » and I necd 
not endeayour to ſhew how much happineſs 
muſt ariſe from a eertainty of never lofing it. 
Every one who confiders it will feel it and 
know it, and will know at the ſame time that 
no words can expreſs it. | 

8. Laſtly, though. the good will be. freed 
from the-evils of this life, and placed in a con- 
dition agreeable to their defires and inclinations, 
and in no danger of being deprived of it, yet 
this exaludes mot a wide inequality between 
them. The Scriptures: frequently aſſure us that 
every one hall receive proportionably- to the 
improve - 
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improvements which he has made, to the 
trials which he has undergone, to the proofs 
which he has given of his virtue; and this is 
perfectly agreeable to all our notions of juſtice 
and equity. It is a truth upon which every 
humble and contrite heart may refle& with 
much ſatis faction. To the obſtinate indeed and 
the impenitent neither this nor any other truth 
revealed in Scripture or diſcoverable by Reaſon, 
can afford the leaſt comfort. But there are per- 
ſons who conſcious to themſelves of many 
omiſſions and traaſgreffions, ſincerely and in- 
duſtriouſly endeavour to reform whatſoever is 
amiſs in their inclinations and behaviour, and 
ſo to live for the time to come, that their bad 
diſpoſitions may die before them. To ſuch it 
muſt be a pleaſing conſideration that a great 
variety of rewards will be diftributed, ſome of 
which they may humbly hope to obtain. 

Thus much the Scriptures have made known 
to us concerning the future ſtate of the good ; 
not to entertain and amuſe our imagination, 
but to affect our heart, and to mend our lives: 
We ſhould therefore conſider, and fo conſider 
as to become better by it, that we cannot loſe 
this reward without being extremely miſerable, 
nor obtain it by auy other method than by 

. e 
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ſerving God to the utmoſt of our power, As 


in our Father's, houſe are many manſions, fo 


doubtleſs in thoſe unhappy. regions to which 
evil Spirits and wicked men will be confined, 
are various abodes ſuited to the ſeveral degrees 
of depravity and guilt which they ſhall have 


_ contracted, But alaſs, the leaſt puniſhment 


which we can ſuppoſe allotted to thoſe who 
end their days. under God's diſpleaſure, is ſuch, 
that none, who knew what he was doing, 
would gain the whole. world to undergo it. 
Wretched muſt be the condition of an im- 
mortal being, who, after having rejected the 


means and opportunities of ſecuring a place in 


the kingdom of heaven, muſt bitterly reproach 
himſelf for his folly and madneſs, and per- 
petually converſe with the worſt of companions, 
even with his own uneaſy thoughts. 

The Scripture tells us that without holineſ⸗ 
we ſhall not ſee God, and dwell in his preſence; 
and our own underſtanding will aſſure us that 
this muſt be true. Sin renders us in all reſpects 
unlike to him who is the fountain of happineſs, 
and in a reſemblance to whom all happineſs 
muſt have its foundation. Whilſt we are in 
ſubjection to evil habits, we cannot love him, 
nor Can he love us, nor can we loſe his favour 

| withaut 
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without the loſs of every thing that is va- 
nuable. Beſides; Virtue, 3 in one ſenfe, is cer- 
tainly its own reward; virtue is rewarded with 
virtue both here and hereafter. For example; 
If we endeavour to imitate God, we thall con- 
tinually approach nearer to his perfections; if 
we love him, that love will continually in- 
creaſe ; if we are careful to abſtain from every 
thing that is evil, all temptations to it will be 
leflened daily here, and quite removed here- 
after. A ſinner therefore may deceive him- 
ſelf in this, as in many other points, he may 
fancy that he would gladly receive everlaſting 
life; but whatſoever he may imagine, he un- 
doubtedly hath not the leaſt defire of obtaining 
the recompence which God hath promiſed to the 
good. To dwell here for ever, to indulge. 
his inclinations 'for ever without controul, for 
ever to be the ſame vain and perverſe creature 
that he now is, this would be the utmoſt feli- 
city that he can conceive. I he would wil- 
lingly go. to heaven, it is only that he may 
avoid pain and puniſhment!” Heaven is a place 
whence ſenſual enjoyments, whence wealth 
and titles, and earthly pomp and ſplendor, and 
the power and reſpect which they procure, are 
= — The pleaſures which it affords, 

5 Is. are 
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are ſerious pleaſures, ariſing from wiſdom, 
and knowledge, and purity, and holy love. 
All this is moſt unwelcome and ne to a de- 
praved heart, | 
Hence we may learn hs it is our duty * | 
our intereſt, not only to preſerye ourſelyes 
free from vicious habits, from groſſer acts of 
iniquity, but to contract no exceſſive fondneſs 
for thoſe lawful and innocent objects, which 
though conyenient and uſeful to us in our pre- 
ſent circumſtances, ceaſe with this world, and 
cannot follow us into the next, If we make 
it the buſineſs of our lives to employ and gra- 
tify our ſenſes, and take no care to exerciſe 
and improve our underſtanding, if we have a 
diſlike for ſerious thoughts and reflections, if 
we cannot endure to meditate upon truth and 
virtue, upon the perfections and the works of 
God, and our own nature and capacities, and 
the ends for which we were made, what will 
become of us when we ſhall haye no more to 
do with this earth, and with the objects which 
are ſq dear to us, and ſo neceſſary to our con- 
tentment ? But if we can delight in conyerſing 
with ourſelves, in honourng. and obeying 
Gad, in growing wiſer and better; in enlarging 
gur knowledge and in coming our wants 
and 
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and deſires, we ſhall by acquiring theſe good 
habits ſecure to ourſelves laſting and rational 
pleaſures, when theſe frail bodies ſhall be no 


more, or ſhall put on a purer and a brighter 
form, | | 


SERMON 


SERMON XIV. 


1 Cor. xili. 13. 


And ww abideth fai 45. hope, charity, theſe three; 
but the greateſt of theſe is cbarity. 


N this chapter St. Paul recommends the du- 
ty of charity, of the love of our neighbour. 
He ſhews wherein it conſiſts, he ſets forth the 
neceſſity of obſerving it, and he concludes with 
remarks upon its excellence. 

The Chriftians of Corinth, to whom he ad- 
dreſſes this Epiſtle, were at that time unhappily 
divided by diſſenſions, and ſome foul errors 
and corruptions had crept in amongſt them. 
Therefore in this letter he corre&s their miſ- 
. taken notions of religion, and their deficiences 
in morality, exhorts them to unity and brotherly 
love; 
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love, and anſwers ſeveral queſtions which they 
had propoſed to him. 


In the chapter before this, mention is made 


. of ſeveral ſpiritual and extraordinary gifts which 


God in thoſe early times conferred upon 
Chriſtians. 


But we find that even theſe excellent gifts 


of the holy Spirit, the Spirit of love and peace 


and order, did not altogether produce in the 
Corinthian Church the fruits which might 
have been expected, that there were perſons 
who miſapplied the gift of tongues, that ſome 
were guilty of pride and oſtentation, others of 


jealouſy and envy. St. Paul therefore puts 


them in mind that theſe gifts, various and 
variouſly diſtributed, though unequal in their 
ule and excellence, yet all proceeded from one 
and the ſame holy Spirit, and all conſpired to 


the ſame good end, being deſigned by him for 


the edification of the Church, and to preſerve 
unity and concord - amongſt its members, 
though unhappily perverted by ſome of them: 
Hence he takes occaſion. to exhort them to put 
away all ſtrife, arid vain-gloty, and envy, and 
contempt, to love and eſteem and ſerve each 
other, and to apply the powers which they had 
received from God to the public good, and to 

8 the 
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the glory of their authot. Coyet- earneſtly, 
ſays he, the beſt gifts, and yet ſhew I unto 
you a more excellent way. That is; . You may 
beg of God that he would confer upon you 
thoſe gifts which are moſt uſeful; for to ſerve 
him in this manner is an honourable-employ- 
ment, and to deſire it is à laudable ambition; 
but remember that there is. 'a grace of more 
value in the fight of God, and more beneficial 
to men, more glorious therefore, and more 
deſirable than all theſe extraordinary gifts, than 
all abilities of the mind, and that is, Charity. 
Hence we may learn not to regret the with- 
drawing of thote gifts, nor to think ourſelves 
on that account leis regarded of God, in theſe 
later ages. If any one amongit us hath chari- 
ty in its due extent, he will ſurpaſs ſome of the 
earlieſt Chriftians who ſeem to have been 
deficient in this moft excellent virtue, We 
are apt to think highly of them, becauſe of the 
miraculous powers which they poſlefied : but 
a judicious examiner will judge that nothing 
is more to be admired in the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, than the charity, the zeal, the patience, 
and the perſeverance which ſo A ap- 
n in en of them. 7 


St. 
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St. Paul proceeds to ſhew the nature 
charity, and the effects which it produſe 
ſays of it, that it ſuffereth long, and is k 


envieth not, vaunteth not itſelf, doth not be 


have atſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh not its own, is 
not eaſily provoked, thinketh noi evil, rejoiceth 


not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, 


beareth all things, believeth all N ** 
all things, endureth all things. 

In this deſcription of charity there are a few 
wands of uncertain ſignification, with an in- 
quiry into which I ſhall not detain you, but 
obſerve that the charitable man, as he is re- 
preſented by St. Paul, is one who in all his 
behaviour hath the convenience and welfare of 
his neighbour as much in view and at heart as 
his on. He bears with, gentleneſs meekneſs 
and patience the defects and faults of others, and 
is willing to conceal them, though himſelf is 
the ſufferer, nor doth he expoſe them, , unleſs 
juſtice and the public good ahſolutely require 
it. He allows thoſe who have offended a- 
gainſt him time and leiſure to becoma ſenſible 
of it and to amend their manners. He is in- 
clined to entertain hopes of their reformation, 
and to give credit to favourable reports of it, 
when there is any reaſon to ſuppoſe them true. 
Free 
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Free from ſuſpicious malice, raſhneſs, and cen- 
ſoriouſneſs, he had much rather be miſtaken'in 
thinking too kindly than too hardly. He is 
never hurried away and overcome by anger, 
never loſes his prudence, and becomes unable 
to govern himſelf. He always tempers this 
paſſion, and reſtrains it from breaking out into 


any. indecences of words and actions. He is 


courteous and civil, void of auſterity, ill hu- 
mour, and moroſeneſs; liberal and ready to 
the utmoſt of his power to relieve and affiſt all 
who ſtand in need of his aid. He envieth not 
the proſperity of his neighbour; he ſincerely 
deſires. it, and rejoiceth- at it, as if he were a 
gainer hy it; and indeed he is; for by this be- 
ne volent temper he in ſome ſort partakes of it, 
and makes it his own, without any loſs to the 
proprietor. He is free from that pride, conceit, 
and arrogance, which is always attended with 
a difregard and contempt of others. He never 
miſbehlaves himfelf through vain- glory, but 
ſecins: rather ignorant of his own good quali- 
ties, thtan an admirer and. a proclaimer of them. 

He is willing ro fubmit' tô the loweſt offices 
for the benefit of his * fellow- Chriſtians, not 
thinking: it beneath his dignity to be thus 
employed; His zeal for the glory of God and 


: for 
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for the admncument if religion is firotig atid 
aftive, but joined with difcretion und good- 
natate. He is diſintereſted nd Puhlic- ſpirited, 
and preſers the common welfare to his private 
advantage and danyenience. Thus he thinks, 
and thus he acts, not by fits and ſtarts, but uni- 
Lat vs now proceed to confider what St. 
Paul advances S the ny of 
praftifing this virtue. 

Though I ſpeak, ſays he, au ie tongues 
of men and of Angels, and have not charity, 
I 8m become as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling 
eyraba] ; and though I have the gift of pro- 
phecy, and underſtand all myſteries and all 
knowledge, and though I have all faith, ſo that 
J could remove mountains, and have no charity, 
I am nothing: and though I beſtow all my 


St. Paul uſeth here the cymbal, and the x9 5x51, whatſoever 
Inſtrument it be, for emblems of a vain noiſy, uſeleſs talker. Apion, 
who was a conceited pedant, was called Cmbalyn meordi by Tiberius, 
So xgira)er hands for a neily fellow, in Ariſtophanes, Nu. . 
Kęë ra] dere x iynulr&, ©; r res rana. Schok. 
OW it brad, pj nn 
Eoripides, Cel. 
Te xte v A Was adap of a prater. Aland, 
720 and Bentley's note. 
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goods to feed the por, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not r. it 
profiteth me nothing. Is 8 7 

That is; if 1 had the gift 3 4 
gift which you earneſtly covet, and ſametimes 
miſapply, if I, had, it in the amoſt extent, fo 
that I could ſpeak all linguages, yet if I-hava 
not charity alfo; which would diroct me to uſs 
it properly at all times, for the good of tho 
Church, and which would keep mo from ex · 
alting myſelf above others upon that account; 
I ſhould be only a vain and uſeleſs talker, and 
{hould ſound forth =o” on . not he 
glory of Gd. 

- And though I have the Gori of 3 
a gift ſuperior. to the former, by which I can 
expound the Scriptures, and teach the Goſ- 
pel, and ſotnetimes foretel things to come; 
and though I underſtand and can explain all the 
figures) aud myſteries of the Old Teſtament 
xccompliſhed in Chriſt ; and though I am per- 
fedt in the knowledge of divine truths; and 
thoggh I have the higheſt degree of that 
faith by which we are enabled to work mira- 
cles, ſo that T can perform tho moſt, wonder- 
ful works; if I have: not Charity, Tam no- 
thing, nothing worth in the fight of God, nor f 
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for the advancement uf religion is firotig atid 
active, but joined with diſcretion and good- 
nature. He is diſintereſted and public - ſpirited, 
and prefers the cornmon welfare to his private 
advantage and convenience. Thus he thinks, 
and thus he acts, not by fits and ſtarts, but uni- 
formiy and through the whole courſe of his 

Let vs now proceed to confider what St. 
Paul Advances concerning the neceſity of 
practiſing this virtue. 

Though I ſpeak, ſays he, with the tongues 
of men and of Angels, and have not charity, 
I 8m become as * ſounding braſs, or a tinkling 
cymbal ; and though I have the gift of pro- 
phecy, and underſtand all myſteries and all 
knowledge, and though I have all faith, ſo that 
J could remove mountains, and have no charity, 
4 am nothing: and though I beſtow all my 


28 t. Paul uſeth here the cymbal, and the xxa3%; Whatſoever 
inſtrument it be, for emblems of a vain noiſy, uſeleſs talker. Apion, 
who was a conceited pedant, was called Cynbalym mumdi by Tiberius. 
So xgiraner ſtands for a noiſy fellow, in Ariſtophanes, Nb. 75 
Kęe rah toro · x, d, os; Ta re rana. pchot. 
OW ara xgirakor, H Erovfe v 
Evripides, Gl. | 

N Ne y Ae was uled proveedially of a prater Menandr- 
p- 24- and Bentiey's note. b 
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goods to feed the poor, and. though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not. e 
profiteth me nothing. 

That is; if 1 had the gift of 1 a 
gift which you earneſtly covet, and ſametimes 
miſapply, if I, had it in the æmaſt extent, fo 
that I could ſpeak all languages, yet if I have 
not Charity alſo, which would direct me to uſe 
it properly at all times, for the good of the 
Church, and which would keep me from ex- 
alting myſelf above others upon that account, 
I ſhould be only a vain and uſeleſs talker, and 
{hould ſound forth my own 2 not the 
glory of God. | 

- And though I have the Gori of VR: TY 
a gift ſuperior to the former, by which I can - 
exppund the Scriptures, and teach the Goſ- 
pel, and ſometimes foretel things to come; 
and though I underſtand and can explain all the 
figures) aud myſteries of the Old Teſtament 
accompliſhed in Chriſt ; and though I am per- 
fect in the knowledge of divine truths z and 
though I have the higheſt degree of that 
faith by which we are enabled to work mira- 
cles, fo that I can perform thc. moſt, wonder- 
ful works; if I have not Charity, Iam no- 
thing, nothing worth in the fight of God. nor 

I HE. * to 
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to be compared. avith/thoſe, who have this vir- 
tue, but am far from Chriſtian perfection. 
And though L give. alms to the mp | 
by relieving them I become as poor as they; 
though I lay don my life, when I might fave 
it by renouncing my religion, yet if I have 
not Charity, it availsth me nothing. If 1 
think by theſe ſplendid acts of ſelf-denial and 
conſtancy to pleaſe. God, and at the ſame time 
violate. the duty of Charity, I deceive; myſelf 
in imagining that God "wal at incom- 
plete an Obedience. 
It is not neceflary to S at St. Paul 
| here puts a caſe which ever vet happened; 
that any Chriſtian ever had ſo many; ſuperna- 
tural gifts, ſo much faith, ſo much liberality, 
ſo much religious knowledge, and ſuch a per- 
ſevering zeal, as to die for the Goſpels and 
yet was void of Charity. But it is mol un- 
common thing to make extraordinary, or even 
impoſlible ſuppoſitions or conceflions, with a 
view to ſtrengthen. the argument: as when it 
is ſaid by our, Saviour: If a man, ſhould gain 
the whole world, and; loſe his own ſeul, he 
would make a bad exchange St. Paul hatb 
an impetuqus kind of eloquence, he, ig;vche- 
ment and lively in his ſtyle, ene 
by - himſelf 


— 1 aer, Hi wen. 
ing in che pallage before us;: aud the do@rine f 
delivered by him is plain enough. It is this: 
If a man have not Charity, whatſoever he may 
do that appears great and commendable,” and 
whatſoever gifts of the holy Spirit he may poſ- 
ſeſs, * eee the Wine 5 A 0999 
man. ATLAS dp e | 
Thus 81. paul, in ed been end 
moſt ſtriking and expreſſiye that could be 
choſen,” declares the neceſſity of | performing 
this great duty. He proceeds to make ſome 
obſervations upon'the ebnet of nn in 
the follow¾ing manner: | wt 
Charity never faileth; but W EE? be 
prophecies, they ſhall fail; Whether there be 
tongues, they ſhall ceaſcy' wherher there be 
knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away: + © + ff? va 
hat is: Herein Chatityexcbelsthels VET 
that its uſe and duration are eridleſs, but theſe 
muſt geaſe, at the end of the world, if lot 
ſoner- At this time they have their uſe, aud 
acebitling'ts'ir they are to be eſteemed: but 
hereafter; the gift of tongues thalh ceaſe; and 
prophecy, Whether it be the knowledge of di. 
vine truths, eee of rin events, 
ſhall became unneteffary. z. 
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Fer we know in part, and we prophecy in 
part ; but when that whiph i perfect is xome, 
then that which is in part ſhall be done away. 
Our knowledge of God and of religious 
truths is confined in narrow boiinds, und the 
prediction of future events extends itſolf not 
do many things, and is not without obſcurity, 
and will have its completion in, this world, 
Theſe gifts aro beſtowed upon us ag helps fuit- 
able to dur preſent irnperfect Nate, and maſt 
become uſeleſs herbafter Wile" we ban one 
nn i 
When I was a child, 1 dens as Ny k 

übderftdod as a child, I thought as 4 child: 
but when T becatrip a Ar N pur ny _—_ 
thing. 

That is: Wpil we are children; our 
thoughts are lo and trifling, our manner of 
expreſſing rhem ſuitable to ſueh thoughts, our 
reaſoning week: and inconclufiye; but us we 
vd vance im years, we adyance in underſtanding. 
Such, and far greater, is the difference between 
Dur knowledge here in this. fe, and that 
Which we Halt attaim hereafter, - This is, our 
ſtate of childhosd, ; and we no reaſoſf of di- 

"pine: e port; and ſuitably-1 to, our 
| obſcyre Spprehenſons” 'of them; ; but in the 
00 di =" next 
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| things-will-be elivrtoine. z claus! off "NAT 
For now we, ſwe through u, giaſs darkly; 
but then ſuce to face : ho. no in part; 


Divine truths are at preſent ſeen by us but 
oourely and. imperfoctly. Our knowledge of 
God, of his nurse and properties) of the 
ſcheme of his providence and tha method -f 
nis government, is ſhort and incomplete. But 
in heaven we ſhall be not leſe wiſe than happy: 
we ſhall then know many things; which are 
now in à great tnoaſure hidden from us 3 w 
ſhall know them, as we out{elves ate known 
of God, that: is elearly and perfectly. tx; t 

And now abideth faith, hope; Charity, theſe 
three : but-the greatpſt of xleſs is Charity; 
That iss Above all che mitacylous gifts of 
the Spirit, are theſe theee-: Chꝛriſtian graces 3 
faith, or a belief in God, and in the troths 
wikdels! kayla revealed to us by his W 


Sn 14 > 4 t4 | \ $6 fowl ak £2. 41% 3 
* The ſenſe be: We bee r ne, e er, 
Grough u 2 Flaſd, N 2 E ; pethaps id hot . ear 
and tranſpatent as our glaſs, See Lambert Boſe, Rhee. Pil p- 5. 
1000 3 telvhey anon; fre & Pie eee 
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but then ſhall Þ know even as alſd am known, 


hope 
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hope of receiving from Go thoſe rewards 
which he hath promiſed tate obedient and 
Oharity, ora lone and good will to all men: 

but of theſa three, tlie laſt mentioned ſis the 
firſt in digiüty, being the maſt perfect, the 
moſt uſeful, and the moſt durable 

10 In this place, the word faith, being diſtin · 
guiſhed from hope and charity, is uſed by St. 
Paulin a limited ſeuſe, as barely a belief of 
Chriſtianity. It cannot be the juſtifyingt faith 
of:which: he ſpeaks in other places; for as to 
the faith here mentioned, St. Paul prefers cha- 
rity to it; and without charity it is ſo far from 
juſtzfyings that it ſignifies: nothing. But the 
faith which juſtifies, is believing, receiving, and 
dhehing the Geſpel, that is, it is: faith, and 
hope, and charity altagether, or, which 
amounts to the iſame thing, it is faith produ- 
cing hope and charity, and working by dove. 
Eur it is as hard to comprehend how a man ioan 
bequitifieds or which is the lame thing, ho he 
can be a good man, by beheving without obey- 
ing, a8 how be tan be ſick + oY, or ive 
aud dead at the ſame tine. 
Having examined and renne to x- 
Plain t the e Fob of the. A 0 en 
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upon the duty pe weile review 
| the doctrine contained in it. 

The deſign of St. Paul is to ſhew / the nature 
and the importance of charity. By the word 
charity we oſten mean alms- giving: but St. 
Paul diſtinguiſheth alms- giving from charity ; 
though I beſtow all my goods, ſays he, to fred 
the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. The word charity, or love, is con- 
ſtantly uſed in the New Teſtament in a more 
extenſive manner, and means that benevolent 
difpobtion which rejoices in doing what is good 
and right, and is earneſtly bent upon promoting 
the happineſs of mankind. And yet relieving 
the bodily wants of our fellow creatures is 
both. by our Saviour and by his Apoſtles repre - 
ſented as a conſiderable part of charity; and 

ſuch at plainly is, as not only the ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtianit but the ſocial nature and inclinations 
of man, the unequal diſtribution of things, the 
uncertainty of worldly. ee and the pub- 
y lic wolfare evidently: Prove. 11 e! 
„Charity, according to St. Paur of ane ed. 
with relation to our conduct towards thoſe who. 
affend us, is long · ſuffering, ahſtains: from re- 
venge, is inclined to forgive, is floxw. e., 2 

and decent * moderate in reproving, 5 
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Wich relation to qur behaviour towards men 
in general, it is free from envy,” vanity, inſo- 
lence, pride, ſelf-intereſt, ſuſpiciduſnchs, venſo- 
_ viouſheſs; is condeſcending, courttous, kind, 
compaſſionate, mereiful, and liberal; judges 
candidly and - favourably ; is diſpoſed: to think 
well and hope well of others, as far as reaſon 
will permit; and 1 at their 3 
an {ſpiritual welfare. 15 
He who poſlefleth this virtue in its full ex- 
tent, and who is incited to the practice of it by 
Chriſtian principles, by faith in God and in our 
Saviour, and by hope of living hereafter in that 
Rare of happineſs which is promiſed to the 
obedient, is ſuppoſed by St. Paul to be a good 
Chriſtian, human infirmities exedpted, and to 
love God and man. And inderd the word 
charity, in its largeſt ſenſe, means not daly the 
love of men, but the love of God alſo; and 
there is no reaſon to.. exclude: this ſenſe of it 
from the text; although the Apoſtle in his de- 
ſcription of charity ſeems to conſider it prin- 
_ Gipally as a ſocial duty, and as influencing and 
—_— our conduct towards our neighbour,” 
- Concerning charity St. Paul obſerves that 
r it all natural or ſupernatural gifts are 
OY" and „ W 
727 | . leſs 
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nary gifts were conferred upon the- firſt-Qhri- 
1 1 bee ee eee | 
increaſing of ene Pede de 
world. A man who hath not this end in iview, 
let him Rave all the abilities that can be con- 
ceived, is a bad man and ſo much the worſe, 
by how much tlie greater are the means of do- 
ing good which are committed een be 
hicir he e an ill uſe. tt alta or 


St. Paul placed charity Da n 
of divine things and the extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit. ' The reaſon was plain; becauſa it 
was a Chriſtian virtue, and they were not; be- 
cauſe by it men might judge whether they were 
in the favour of God, by them they could nut 3 
and becauſe it was more excellent than they, 
knowledge lyiug within narrow limits, and the 
uncommon gifts-of the Wan ane end 
131 un nn 

The higheſt degree of a * we 

3 very amperiect, though 

fully ſufficient to conduct us to; a better ſtate: 
and then they who ſhall be found worthy of a 


bleſſed immortality; ſhall know) even. as they 
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to „ wee the wiſelt men ba 
no proportion. N 

Above all kmouledge, e e 

nary powers given by the holy Spirit to the firſt 
believers, abovt᷑ theſe ſtand the moral and 
Ohriſtian virtues, as faith in God, and hope of 
eternal life grounded upon that faith: hut above 
theſe alſo 1s charity, as in uſefulneſs, ſo like - 
wiſe in duration. For faith ſhall ceaſe, when 
we ſhall have put off theſe mortal bodies, and 
ſee the completion of God's promiſes; and hope 
ſhall ceaſe when: there ſhall be no room for 
expectation or fear of diſappointment. Faith 
and Hope accompany a Chriſtian through his 
ſtate of trial, inſpiring him with conſtancy and 
courage, giving him peace of mind, leſſening 
the evils incident to: this life by placing before 
him the reward for which he contends. 
When he hath finiſhed his courſe, and is ad- 
mitted into the joy of his Lord, they ſeem 10 
have performed their part. But charity, uni- 
verſal benevolence follows him into heaven, 
there to be exerciſed by him for ever. Indeed 
it may be that ſome: parts of charity ſhall then 
ceaſe, as thoſe which conſiſt. in relieving the 
needy, inſtructing the ignorant, reclaiming the 
bad, protecting the oppreſſed, forgiving inju- 


ries, 
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ries,” and bearing with the weakneſs and follies 
and frowardneſs of others; for the kingdom of 
heaven is repre ſented as à place where nont᷑ af 
theſe. imperfections and evils will be found. 
as miniſtring ſpirits to inferior creatures, they 
may perhaps have occaſion to exert ſome of 
theſe acts of kindneſs and patience,” no leſs than 
the holy Angels} who now do us ſetvice, who 
_ doubtleſs. ſurpaſs us in charity as well as in 
other perfections. Of this we may be certain; 
that an affoctionate regard for all, a deſire that 
they may ſerve their Maker, and act ſuitably to 
their ſeveral ſtations, and an endeavour to pro- 
mote the general good, ſhall be part of the oo-- 
cupation of the righteòus in the life which is 
to come. And in that age, if we may judge 
from ſome expreſſions in Scripture, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed and glorious: reward ſhall be gi- 
ven not to the wiſe, not to the learned, not to 
the prophet, not to the worker of miracles; hut 
to him who lrhathꝭ been the beſt friend to man- 
kind, the moſt afliduouſly employed in the la- 
bour of love, ino endeavouring to 1 e 
happier aud wiſer. 0 Harem 

Such is charity, as deſcribed by St. Paul, and 
ſuch its extent; its excellence, and importance. 
41 Jos We 
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We might now proceed to confider how much 
happier men would be, if this virtue were 
more generally practiſed, how) venerable and 
amiable it is,” and how many preſent” advan- 
tages it procures to thoſe who by exerciſing it 
this world with quiet and dignity. We might 
obſerve how dy it we may ſorm no bad judg- 
ment of the teligion of Chriſtian ſocieties, or 
of particular perſons; and that according as 
their doctrines and behaviour agree with it, or 
contradict it, they may not unreaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to have retained or N the ancient 
faith or practice. 

- To baniſh, impriſon, Pander, _ n 
and burn men for religion, is not the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, it is the Goſpel of the Devil. Where 
perſecution begins, Chriſtianity ends; and if 
the name of it remains, the ſpirit is gone. 
Chriſt never uſed any thing that looked like 
"force or violence, Except once; and that was, 
to drive bad men out wens Teaple, brad a 
to drive them m. hs 

:* Paſſing over the farther ene ce 
Gags, I ſhall at preſent only juft remind you 
of ſome * e to: Fells virtue s ef eha- 
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And they are covetouſneſs and ſelfiſhneſs, 
which make us hard-hearted and inſenſible to 
the diſtreſs. of our neighbout injuſtice of all 
ſorts, not only that which deprives him of any 
part of his poſſeſſions by force'or fraud, but 
that which takes from him by ſlander his ho- 
nour and good name; and an inſolent pride 
and diſdain in our behaviour towards others. 


Theſe yices are not -confiſtent-with'the loweſt 


degree of Chriſtian: benevolence : and to theſe 
we may add two other. faults, which are as op- 
an to each other as they are to charity, 
The firſt is a cold indifference about religion 
and virtue. He in whom this careleſs indo- 
lence prevails, hath no regard and affection for 
truth, no concern whether it proſpers or not, 
and whether men be good or bad. He neither 
promotes piety, nor diſcountenances vice, nor 
ſhuns, AS. far as prudence permits, perſons of 
wicked lives, and debauched principles. 
-- The. other i 15 a.zeal for things not eſſential to 
| religion, whith; exerts, itſelf | in an eager fierce- 
neſs about doubtful and diſputable points, in 
Judging, unmereifully of thoſe, who being ſo- 
ber and. religious; people,, have a different way 
of Thinking from, ourlelyes, in making no al- 
e for the various degrees of underſtand- 
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ing, and the impetious farce of education, and 
the obſcurity perhaps of the controverted ſub. 
jects, Such a. litigious Chriſtian, if he be 
right in his opinions, which is much to be 
doubted, is wrong in his way of defending 
them: he keeps a. s. * breaks a, com- 
mandment. l 

Frue religion conſiſts more in thing than. in 
prating, more in practice than in ſpeculation. 
A. man who hath, got an orthodox faith, and 
never learned to lead an orthodox life, pro- 
claims his own folly and madneſs. He lays a 
ſtrong foundation, and then raiſes a rotten 
building on it. 

Wo cannot endure a ſtate of doubt . ſul-- 
penſe: we love to get at certainty. For this 
we are not to be blamed. But we love to be 
poſitive and dogmatical, and are ſeldom ſenſible 
how little at preſent it is given us to know. 
Paganiſm was thick darkneſs: Chriſtianity, in 
tome reſpects, is only a twilight. For now we 
talk like children, now we know in part, now 
we ſec through a glaſs darkly ; unleſs we be 
wiſer than St. Paul, who ſays this of himſelf, 
as well as of other Chriſtians, 
Let us above all ſo live as to be able to en- 
tertain hopes of living with God hereafter, and 

then 
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then often ſuſpending our judgment, and con- 
tent of ſome things to be quite ignorant, and 


ſome things to know obſcurely and in part, 


and united, if not in opinion, yet in charity 
with our brethren; let us wait with humble pa- 
tience for that blefled time when we ſhall 
know even as alſo we are known. If goodneſs 
dwell in us, knowledge will not ſtay long be- 
hind. Vet a few days, and the cloud ſhall be 
removed from our eyes, and truth ſhall ſhine 
upon us in its full ſplendor. 

YT ov — on” nie 
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SERMON XV, 


If it be oeſſible, ar much as lieth in You, live 
peaceably wth all men. 


H AT it is a pleaſant atid decresble | 
thing to live peaceably with all men, 

and to be eſteemed by thoſe with whom we 
have dealings and to whom we are known, is 
an aſſertion which wants no proof; and is ge- 
nerally acknowledged even by thoſe whoſe 
temper and behaviour would incline one to 
think that they abhorred ſuch a ſtate, and that 
they could no more live without daily quarrels 
than without daily bread. Even they will al- 
ways complain loudly of injuries received, and 
will ſometimes declare that, for their part, they 
would willingly be at peace with all the world, 
by which they mean that they ſhould be very 
well pleaſed if all the world would bear with 
Vo. III. U their 
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their humours, and ſubmit to their inſolence, 
and forgive their rudeneſs, and excuſe their de- 
fects, and think and ſpeak well of them. Thus 
we all deſite the good- will and eſteem of man- 
kind, though many of us deſerve it not, and 
though it be abſurd and ridiculous to expect it, 
-whilſt we commit thoſe very faults which we 
diſlike and blame in others. 

It 1s evident that we were created to live to- 
gether in a peaceable way and in a friendly 
manner. It appears from the frame of our 
body and the powers of our mind, from our'na- 
tural inclinations and deſires, from our wants 
and from the methods of ſupplying and remov- 
ing them, from the good offices which we can 
receive and return, Thus a ſtate of mutual 
kindneſs and charity is a ſtate for which Pro- 
vidence plainly intended us: but fir blinding 

the underſtanding, corrupting the hearts, and 
 inflaming the paſſions of men, ſet them at va- 
riance, and made them as much enemies to 
cach other as to God. 

Our Lord came to put an end to theſe evils, 
and to reſtore peace amongſt us. His doctrine 
and his example ſhew that he had nothing 
more conſtantly in view ; the behaviour of his 
_ diſciples, and of many whom they converted, 

| ſhew 
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thew the happy effects of his doctrine in pro- 
moting humanity and brotherly love; and if 
Chriſtians enjoy not this peace, the fault i is in 
them, and not in their religion. 

The world abounds with perverſe diſpoſi- 
tions which are ever buſy in diſturbing and 
vexing others. Hence it comes to paſs that 
they who by natural temper and by Chriſtian 
principles defire and endeavour to live quietly 
and to give no offence, often cannot obtain the 
end which they ſeek. Friends will be envious, 
captious, and fickle, and enemies will ſpring 
up in an unaccountable manner; they are 
weeds which will grow of themſelves without 
our planting or watering. A man ſhall be 
blamed and hated becauſe he has not performed 
things which he cannot do, or which he ought | 
hot to do, becauſe he has not gratified unrea- 
ſonable expectations, and facrificed his for- 
tunes, his health, his reputation, his conſcience, 
his liberty, his honour, to the humours of this 
and that perſon. The Apoſtle ſeems to have 
had this in view, when he gave Chriſtians the 
precept in the text accompanied with a reſtric- 
tion: Live peaceably, ſays he, with all men, 
if it be poſſible, and as much as lieth in you. 
Endeayour to have no enemies, Perhaps the 
Ua endeavour 
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endeayour will be unſucceſsful, and. you may 
meet with perſons who will net live at peace 
with you, and whoſe favourable opinion you 
cannot obtain. Your duty is to take care that 
the fault lie not on your fide, and that none 
ſhould have juſt cauſe to complain of your con- 
duct. 

St. Paul knew that Chriſtians could not en- 
joy peace at that time with a great part of the 
world. They lived amongſt men who enter- 
tained an ill opinion of them, who either 
perſecuted, or hated, or deſpiſed them. Se- 
veral lies had been raiſed concerning the be- 
lief and the behaviour of Chriſtians, to blacken 
them, and to make them odious; and theſe ca- 
lumnies had been received as truths by many 
credulous and malicious Pagans. Chriſtians 
were thought by them to be men of a moroſe 
and unſociable temper, men of no learning, no 
Judgment, and no abilities, men who loved 
each other, but hated every-one elſe, men who 
avoided the company of all except their bre- 
thren, that they might keep their crimes con- 
cealed from the public, men who rejected the 
religion of their anceſtors, and the eſtabliſhed 
rites and ceremonies, through ſtupidity and 


obſtinate prejudice and ſenſeleſs ſcruple. St. 
Paul 
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paul therefore commands Chriſtians to uſe 
their endeavours to live peaceably both amongſt 
themſelves, and with the Pagans, with whom 
they had the misfortune to be joined in civil 
ſociety, and to procure the good opinion of 
every one, even of their flanderers and perſe- 
cutors, by all acts of prudence and affability, of 

meekneſs and charity, by all methods which 
were conſiſtent with their character and with 
the Goſpel of Chriſt. But it was not permitted 
to them to do more than this, to uſe any ſinful 
compliances, to deny or diflemble their religion, 
to neglect any Chriſtian duty, or to join in 
idolatrous practices. So the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews gives them theſe two 
precepts joined together; Follow peace with all 
men, and holineſs without which no man ſhall 
ſee the Lord; which by ſome 1s underſtood to 
be an advice to them that they ſhould uſe all 
lawful methods to live peaceably with Chri- 
ſtians, with Jews; and with Gentiles, but be 
careful, whilſt they ſought peace, to preſerve a 
good conſcience, and not offend God to obtain 
any preſent advantage. The admonition was 
neceflary ; for when the Goſpel was firſt 
preached, ſome of thoſe who received it purſued 
peace and the fayour of the world by unjuſtifi- 
| U3 able 
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able methods. It is probable that they, wha 
in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews are ſaid to have 
forſaken. the aſſembling themſelves together, 
acted this part out of fear, or with a view to pre- 
ſerve the eſteem of unbelievers. 'The Corin- 
thians, to make themſelves agreeable to their 
Pagan friends, partook of the feaſts which they 
celebrated when they ſacrificed to Idols. Soon 
after the death of the Apoſtles ſome aroſe, who 
to preſerve themſelves from danger, to avoid 
the diſpleaſure, and to ſecure the favour of the 
Heathen, made no ſcruple of ſacrificing” to 
Idols, and even of denying and renouncing 
Jeſus Chriſt, when they were brought before 
Magiſtrates. | 

Though we in this age are not expoſed to the 
fame trials, and in danger of committing the 
lame faults, yet we dwell with many wicked 
and unreaſonable perſons, and may often find it 
impoſſible to ſerve and pleaſe God, and to oblige 
them at the ſame time. In theſe cafes the 
precept given to us is plain and full and ſtrict, 
and not to be eyaded ; He who loveth his rela- 
tions, his friends, his companions, his eaſe and 
repoſe, his pleaſures, his fortunes, his vices, or 
his life more than his Saviour, is not worthy of 
him; and he who fears the ſcorn, the cenſure, 
and 
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and the malice of profane perſons more than the 
wrath of God, muſt ſeek his reward, if he can 

obtain it, from thoſe to whom he pays an un- 

righteous and flavith obedience. Peace is a 

moſt valuable thing, but it may be Purohaſgd at 

too dear a rate. 

I proceed to lay down ſome directions and 

rules of conduct, which we ought to follow if 

we would live peaceably with all men. 

1. If we would live peaceably with all men, 
it is neceſſary that we be at peace within, with 
ourſelves, and that we be not under the tyran- 
nical government of our own turbulent. vices. 
. Whoſoever is a ſlave to theſe: bad maſters will 
never be a friend to mankind, or live quietly 
with his fellow-ctreatures : he will lie under 
violent temptations' to hate, to envy, to cen- 
ſure, to flander, to wrong others, and to pro- 
mote his own intereſt, and purſue his ſelfiſh 
views at their expence, If he 1s not actually 
engaged in quarrels, yet he is not, properly 
ſpeaking, in a ſtate of peace with others: at the 
beſt it is a ceſſation of hoſtilities, a ſhort ſuſ- 
penſion of arms, a precarious truce, and a ſmo- 
thered fire which will burſt out when the leaſt 
wind fans it. But he who is not troubled with 
impetuous paſſions, who is eaſily contented, 

U4 and 
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and whoſe views are fixed upon better things 
than are to be found here below, will not di- 
ſturb the peace of his neighbour, and as he will 
not be envied by worldly-minded perſons, he 
will probably eſcape their ill offices, and be 
overlooked by them as one who interferes not 
with their projects. 

2. They who would live peaceably with all 
men will find prudence a neceſſary quality; for 
an honeſt and well-meaning perſon may by in- 
diſcretion be extremely troubleſome to others, 
and make himſelf odious. Of this there a are 
many inſtances, 
| It is raſhneſs to throw ourſelves into danger 
in a good cauſe, when we can avoid it without 
fin, and when the command of God is not clear 
and expreſs. A man ought to love his neigh- 
bour as himſelf, his country, and religion, and 
truth and virtue more than himſelf, that 1s, 
more than his temporal intereſts, and ſhould be 
willing to expoſe himſelf to inconvenience and 
peril for their ſake. But there is a perverſe zeal 
and frantic courage which ſeeks out trouble and 
hazard, and defends truth itſelf in a rude and 
inſolent manner, which refuſes to ſubmit to 
the lawful arts of courteſy and inſinuation, by 

which 
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which our adverſaries Ae be ſoftened and 
brought to a better temper. 

The ſame kind of adiftretion: boch alſo 
ſhewed itſelf in fierce and turbulent endeavours 
to reform ſmaller errors and abuſcs, when there 
was little hope of ſucceeding, and when even 
the good which could be ſuppoſed to be gained 
by ſuch amendments could not compenſate the 
animoſities and diſturbances raiſed about it. 
They act indiſcreetly who, having no parti- 
cular obligation to it, take upon them to re- 
primand offenders, and do it without good tem- 
per and civility, without a due attention to the 
circumſtances of time and place, of anne and 
diſpoſitions. 

It is alſo an indiſeretion to contradict thoſe 
who are miſtaken, and to endeavour to convince 
them of their beloved errors, when there is rea- 
ſon to think that they will only deſpiſe or hate 
or ſlander and miſrepreſent us for it. There 
are perſons who ſeem to be doomed by a kind 
of fatality to think abſurdly and judge perverſe- 
ly, who are as fond of their prejudices as Job 


2 Illum liberius admonuiſti quam debebas : itaque non emendaſti, 
ſed offendiſti. de cætero vide, non tantum an verum fit quod dicis, fed 
an ille cuĩ dicitur, veri patiens fit, Sexeca de Ira, iii. 36. 
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was of his righteouſneſs and integrity, and hold 
them faſt, and will not let them go as long as 
they live. In contending with ſuch perſons 
we ſhall loſe always our pains and our time, 
and perhaps our temper too. | 
In general, before we enter into any diſputes 
- and contentions, religious or political, and, as 
Solomon repreſents it, let out a water whoſe 
courſe we cannot ſtop when we will, we ſhould 
carefully conſider what may be the end of it, 
and whether it will ferve to any wiſe and pro- 
fitable purpoſe, and we ſhould beware that we 
exerciſe not intemperately the liberty of judg- 
ing and ſpeaking and writing ; we ſhould be- 
ware of this, even for the ſake of liberty, which 
is never in more danger of being quite loſt than 
when it is greatly abuſed. | 

3. They who deſire to live peaceably with all 
men, mult refrain from ſlander and evil ſpeak- 
ing. Though the Scripture commands the 
forgivenefs of injuries, yet ſo apt are men to 
forget or to explain away this precept, that he 
would be not only a wicked, but a weak per- 
1on, who ſhould hope to cenſure and calumniate 
others, and to find them ready to excuſe it. He 
would ſoon learn by experience that reſentment 
is ſtronger than charity, An infallible method 

therefore 
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therefore of loſing friends, and adding to the 
number of our enemies, and making their en- 
mity - perpetual, is to be buſy - bodies, tale- 
bearers, and evil-ſpeakers. The obſeryation - 
in the Goſpel, that with what meaſure we 
mete, it ſhall be meaſured to us again, will be 
more than fulfilled in this caſe: full meaſure, 
and heaped up and running over will thoſe who 
have been injured by us return into our boſom; - 
for men, who are weak in other reſpects, are 
bſtrong to do an evil turn. Indignation will 
ſometimes perform what Nature never ſeemed 
to promiſe; it will make even the dull and 
ſtupid quick to diſcover, and n to Mm 
the faults of an enemy. 

Theſe are evils which they have a very pro- 
bable proſpect of eſcaping, who ſet a watch 
over their words, who concern themſelves as 
little as may be with the affairs and conduct 
and character of others, who bear with their 
imperfections, who when they hear any perſon 
defamed, are either ſilent, or if a proper oppor- 
tunity offers itſelf, ſay what __ be * ſaid 
in their vindication and excule.. 

Such perſons will uſually find their reward 
even in this world, will live honoured by thoſe 
v Ad nocendum potentes ſumus. Seneca de Ira, i. 3. 
1 ' - £0 
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to whom they are known, and ſpared by the 
moroſe and cenſorious, who can often ſee the 
amiableneſs of a quiet and candid diſpoſition, 
and pay it an aukward kind of reverence. 
Slander is ungenerous and pernicious to our 
preſent intereſt ; nor ſhould we give up our- 
. elves to it, if bad example and cuſtom, and 
inadvertence, added to ſome irregular paſſions 
and mean views, did not lead us on thus to do 
miſchief often to others, and always to our- 
ſelves. 

This is one of the faults which ſhould be 
corrected and reſtrained betimes, ſince inſtead 
of decreaſing, it is apt to grow upon us with 
our years, becauſe feeling our infirmities and 
decays, and ſuſpecting that we are ſlighted by 
the riſing generation, we are tempted more and 
more to peeviſhneſs and cenſoriouſneſs. 

One of the beſt: methods to avoid evil ſpeak- 
ing and its bad conſequences, is the Apoſtles di- 
rection, toſtudy to be quiet and to mind our own 
buſineſs. Tale-bearers, cenſurers, and calum- 
niators often belong to the Lazy Order, and 
are perſons whoſe time hangs heavily upon 
their hands, and who cannot bear to be alone, 
or to be employed in any thing that is uſe- 
ful. 

* ; 4. Another 
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4. Another rule to be obſerved by thoſe who 
would live peaceably, is to avoid the familiarity 
of malicious quarrelſome and cenſorious perſons. 
The reaſon is evident. We imitate thoſe with 
whom we frequently converſe, and inſenſibly 
conform ourſelves to their behaviour. As our 
underſtanding is improved by the inſtruction of 
the wiſe, the learned and the judicious, as the 
diſcourſe and the example of the good incite us 
to the practice of virtue; ſo the defects of thoſe 
with whom we are intimate have a bad influ- 
' cnce upon us, and corrupt our minds, which 
are too much diſpoſed to receive and retain evil 
impreſſions. Even they who are naturally gen- 
tle and peaceable, by aſſociating with thoſe who 
are unlike themſelves, are often led into faults 
which they once abhorred. When theſe une- 
qual alliances are made between contrary tem- 
pers, the uſual conſequence is that the evil tem- 
per ſpoils the good, and that the good produces 
no change in the evil, If we keep up friend- 
ſhips with ſuch people, we ſhall probably com- 
ply with them more than we ought, judge par- 
tially in their behalf, enter into their quarrels, 
engage in their animoſities, and entertain an ill 
opinion of thoſe whom they continually miſ- 
repreſent. If we could be wary and diſcreet, 
| | maſters 
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maſters of our own hearts and paſſions; atid 
able to converſe with ſuch perſons frequently, 
and to preſerve ourſelves uncorrupted, which 
is not at all likely, yet we act imprudently 
whilſt we lead ourſelves into ſuch temptations, 
we expoſe our virtue to a dangerous trial, we 
run the riſque of forfeiting our reputation, and 
we may expect to be accounted as bad as thoſe 
with whom we chuſe to ſpend our time, be- 
cauſe a likeneſs of diſpoſition is commonly and 
reaſonably ſuppoſed to beget and preſerve inti- 
macies and friendſhips. We may indeed and 
we muſt often converſe with people of all tem- 
pers; elle, as the Apoſtle ſays, muſt we needs 
go out of the world ; but in the choice of our 
friends we ſhould be circumſpect, and avoid 
thoſe who have the unhappy art of making 
themſelves enemies. 

5. They who would live peaceably with all 
men, muſt be patient and long - ſuffering, muſt 
overlook and forgive injuries. Therefore St. 
Paul, after he had given the precept in the text 
of living peaceably, ſubjoins, Bleſs thoſe who 
perſecute you; Recompence to no man evil for 
evil; Avenge not yourſelves; Overcome evil 
with good. Men are frail and imperfe& : dif- 
ference of opinions, difference of intereſts, cre- 

dulity, 
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dulity, anger, pride, and vanity, will produce a | 
ö behaviour towards us which may offend us, but Y 
| ſhould not highly provoke and diſcompoſe us. 

If they who treſpaſs againſt us acknowledge the 
fault, and promiſe amendment, we ſhould be ea- 
fily pacified, and though they perſiſt obſtinately, 
hatred and malice and revenge are unlawful re- 
turns. It was faid in praiſe of a certain Roman, 
that he was a man of ſtrict honour and probity, 
and one who could neither offer nor put up an 
injury; but the Goſpel requires of us more 
then this. If we could preſerve ourſelves free' 
from every thought word and action contrary 
to juſtice, we ſhould be obliged to add to theſe 
good qualities the forgiveneſs of injuries. But 
ſince we have all of us faults of our own, and 
failings to be excuſed by thoſe with whom we 
converſe, we are bound upon that account to 
return the forbearance of which we ſtand in 
need. He who will excuſe no faults, muſt be 
at variance with many perſons, and muſt be at 
*ariance, without hope or proſpect of reconcile- 


*Seneca, the father, ſays of Albutius ; Homo ſumma probitatis, qui 
nec facere injuriam, nec pati ſciret. Controv. iii. Præfat. But the re- 
ſentment, which Albutius is there * to have ſhewed, had n 
unlawful in it. | 

4 Nemo invenitur, qui le poſſit abſolvere : et innocentem quiſque 
ſe dicit, reſpiciens teſtem, non conſcientiam, Seneca de Ira, i. 14. 
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ment; whence we may ſee that our Lord 
juſtly requires us to pardon thoſe who treſpaſs 
againſt us. It is a precept which the impe- 
tuous paſſions of men may render hard and diſ- 
agreeable ; but it conduces moſt evidently to 
the common good and intereſt of all ſocieties, . 
and is therefore profitable to all the members 
of ſociety. In all wiſe nations it has been 
taught and believed that it was the duty. of 
every man to forgive an injury, and to receive 
an enemy into favour, when the good of his 
country required it; and examples of perſons 
who have remarkably fulfilled this duty are re- 
corded in hiſtory. | 
This rule will be found very extenſive, and 
comprehending moſt caſes; for if every perſon 
in ſociety ſhould forgive no offences, univerſal 
hatred would be eſtabliſhed, and a total diſorder 
would enſue. The ſad effects of this implaca- 
ble temper have been felt in many places, where 
quarrels have been hereditary, and deſcending 
like a patrimony through many generations, 
and thouſands have been ruined or deſtroyed 
through the fault of one or two. For the ſake 
therefore of the public, every one ſhould con- 
ſent to entertain no rancour and malice in his 
heart, and to leave the avenging of injuries to 


God 
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God and to the laws of his country, patling 
over all the faults committed againſt him, 
which the welfare of the community. will me 
fer to be excuſed. 

6. Another good quality which 9 _ 
preſerves peace, is what is called civility or 
manners. I know not whether we may reckon 
it a virtue; but ſurely it belongs to the family 
of virtues, and is nearly related to them. Many 
offences are committed againſt it, not perhaps 
by malignity of heart, but by capriciouſneſs, 
haſtineſs, inattention, and want of breeding; 
and yet it is an accompliſhment highly neceſ- 
ſary upon ſeveral accounts. Though goodneſs 
of heart be the main thing, yet external forms 
are not to be neglected. As men cannot ſce 
one another's minds, and read one another's 
thoughts, they judge uſually by the outſide, by 
the appearance, as it happens to be taking or 
diſguſting. A rough and forbidding manner 
15 ſuppoſed to ariſe from pride and contempr, 
and contempt is of all ill uſage what we can 
leaſt endure and excule, 

7. Again; another quality neceflary for the 
cultivation of peace, 1s modeſty or humility, as 
nothing is more contrary to our own repoſe 
and to that of others than haughtineſs and pre- 

Yor, III. 5 ſumption, 
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ſumption, the expectation of receiving a large 
ſhare of reſpect, homage, deference, and ſer- 


vices from others, and a reſentment when theſe 


hopes are diſappointed. Every one diſlikes 
theſe overbearing people, theſe petty tyrants in 
civil ſociety, who would exact from others a 


- reverence which we chuſe, not to pay as a debt, 


but to give as a favour, freely and without con- 
ſtraint, and to give it to thoſe who deſerve it 
beſt, and require it leaſt. 

8. Laſtly, They who would live peaceably 
with all, ſhould do good to all, to the utmoſt of 
their power. To be maſters of our affections, 
to be wiſe and prudent, to ſet a watch over our 
lips, to abſtain from evil ſpeaking, to chuſe for 
our friends and companions perſons who are 
virtuous and of a peaceable diſpoſition, to for- 
give injuries, to be civil and courteous, modeſt 
and humble, all this will not be ſufficient to 
produce the deſired effect, unleſs we add to 
theſe a beneficent temper, and an endeavour to 
promote the happineſs and proſperity of others, 
Without this amiable quality we cannot expect 
to be loved and eſteemed. We were certainly 
made. to do kind offices, and every one has a 
right to expect and require them, if he deſerves 
them, and unleſs he has forfeited it by his 

Crimes, 
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crimes, a right founded in nature and religion. 
Human laws cannot eaſily fix this mutual claim, 
nor puniſh thoſe who are deficient in this duty: 
but men will ſupply this defect of the laws, by 
lighting and cenſuring ſuch offenders. They 
muſt not hope to be well ſpoken of, living or 
dead; but he who loves his neighbour and 
ſhews it by his actions will probably ſecure 
that general love and regard, which power, and 
riches, and dignity, and knowledge, and great 
abilities cannot command, and daily fail of ob- 
taining. 

There is nothing which will more enable us 
to live peaceably than a due ſenſe of the ſhort- 
neſs and uncertainty of human life, and the 
ſmall value of thoſe poſſeſſions which end with 
it, if not before it. An immoderate love of 
pleaſure, of wealth, of power, of popular ap- 
plauſe, are the chief cauſes of the miſunder- 
ſtanding, the rudeneſs, the contention, the ha- 
tred, the malice, the ſpite, the envy, the cruelty, 
the detraction, the fraud, the faction, and the 
violence which diſturb the world. That is. 
in other words, Men are old children, and 
quarrel eagerly for trifles; whilſt they have 
them not, they are miſerable; and when they 
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have obtained them, chey find them unſatiſ. 
factory. 
The wiſe and the good have alſo many ob. 
jects of deſire; but then they defire and purſue 
things which the vain, the covetous, the proud, 
the ignorant, and the vicious neither underſtand 
nor eſteem ; and therefore, unenvied and unmo- 
leſted, they often find a ſafe and a quiet pattage 
from this world to a better. 
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Ps AL NM cxix. 717. 


I is good for me that T have been Aicted. 


HAT man is born to trouble, is a ge- 
neral aſſertion, to which ſo few excep- 
tions are to be found, that the fooliſheſt hope 
which we can entertain, is that we ſhall paſs 
our lives in uninterrupted proſperity, and know 
the nature of trouble and diſappointment, not 
by experience, but by obſervation. 
Vet they who are in a ſtate of proſperity are 
often inclined to indulge this vain hope, and 
to flatter themſelves with the expectation of 
many days to come, all as fair as thoſe which 
they at preſent enjoy. | 
There is another illuſion. as common as this, 
and more dangerous, namely a perſuaſion that 
adverſity 1s the greateſt evil which can befall . 
A 4 + us. 
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us. The Scriptures frequently affirm the con- 
trary, and though out of reſpeC to their ſacred 
authority, we admit in general all to be true 
which 1s contained in them, yet in this point, 
we believe is though we believed not, our faith 
is imperfect, and its influence upon our POP 
is ſmall and ſuperficial. 

And yet the doctrine of the Scriptures upon 
this ſubject is agrecable to general experience, 
and to plain common ſenſe. The Scriptures 
have no refined and ſubtle notions about the 
nature of adverſity, nor do they endeavour to 
perſuade us that we may take pleaſure in it; 
but acknowledging that it is irkſome and con- 
trary to our inclinations, they aſſure us that it 
produces many excellent effects. No chaſtning, 
ſay they, for the preſent ſcemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous ; nevertheleſs afterwards it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteouſneſs unto them 
that are exerciſed thereby. It is good for me, 
ſays David, in the words of the text, that! 
have been afflicted. He doth not ſay that afflic- 
tions, whilſt he endured them, were agreeable 
to him; but that he had found them profitable, 
and that they had made him a better man, a 
more careful obſerver of the laws of God. It 
is good. for me that I have been afflicted, that 

I might 
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I might learn thy ſtatutes. - He confeſſeth that 
proſperity had been prejudicial to him, that it 
had conduced to make him neghgent of his 
duty, that whilſt he ſeemed to be happy, his 
ſoul was in no good condition, though he per- 
haps was not ſenſible of it, till adverſity taught 
him his danger, and the neceſſity of amend- 
ment. Before I was afflicted, ſays he in this 
Palm, I went aſtray : but now have I kept 
thy word. 

The good which afflictions have an acne 
and a tendency to produce, is reformation and 
improvement. It will be proper to ſhew this, 
and to ſhew it in particular inſtances. 

One uſe then of afflictions is that they often 
make us better members of ſociety, by giving 
us a compaſſionate diſpoſition towards thoſe 
who are unhappy, and a proneneſs to relieve 
and aſſiſt them. 

Experience ſhews that they who have been 
acquainted with trouble are the moſt inclined 
to pity a perſon who is in the ſame condition. 
They have been in the like hard circumſtances 
they then wanted the friendly advice and the 
good offices of others; they then more eſpeci- 
ally were diſpleaſed if they found themſelves 
neglected and lighted, and their reaſonable re- 
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queſts refuſed. They are conſequently the 
more diſpoſed to make the eaſe of others their 
own, and to have a ſtrong ſenſe of the beauty 
of that divine precept which directs us to do to 
our neighbour what we would that he ſhould 
do to us. The ſacred writers have not omitted 
this obſervation, when to encourage us to truſt 
in our Mediator, they remind us that he, having 
borne our nature and its weakneſſes, is conſe- 
quently the more ready to aſſiſt us; for in that 
himſelf hath ſuffered being tempted, he is able 
to ſuccour them that are tempted. 

We ſeem to be naturally diſpoſed to pity 
thoſe who ſuffer : but this diſpoſition may be 
weak-ned, deſtroyed, preſerved, or ſtrengthened. 
It 1s often weakened by temporal proſperity, 
which raiſes in us a thoughtleſs, careleſs gai- 
ety, a great love of amuſements and pleaſure, 
and an averſion from all objects which may 
create any melancholy and uneaſineſs; and it 
is as frequently preſerved and increaſed by cala- 
mities, which ſoften the heart, and give it a 
taſte for the ſerious pleaſures ariſing from be- 
nevolence and humanity. 

It is a thing of far leſs importance, and yet 
it is not altogether unworthy of obſervation, 
that afflictions have a tendency to improve not 
| only 
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only a man's moral diſpoſitions, but his natural 


abilities alſo, his ſentiments. and his PE 
his thoughts and his ſtyle. | 

Here then is a particular and a WE up of 
afflictions. They are certainly profitable to 
thoſe, whoſe: temper and underſtanding they 
have improved; and they are of general uſe to 
ſocieties by raiſing up n them n be- 
nefactors. _ | | 

Afflictions have alſo a tendency cbr to pre · 
vent, or to remove from us pride and inſolence, 
and a diſiegard of our fellow - ereatures. 

They who live at their eaſe, who have ex- 
perienced no diſappointments, who enjoy health 
and plenty and power, learn to imagine that 
health and plenty and power contain in them 
all perfections of body and mind, or at leaſt, 
ſupply all the defects of either; they learn too 
eaſily to forget themſelves, and to ſlight thoſe 
who are beneath them. But trouble, like 
death, equals all, and at its approach the fri- 
volous marks of worldly diſtinction ſhew their 
emptineſs, Calamities befall the poor and 
friendleſs; they viſit alſo the rich and the pow- 
erful; and when they come to thoſe whom 
proſperity hath ſpoiled, they bring this iuſtruc- 
tion along with them, that all ſtates, are expoſed 

2 to 
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to the evils of life, that all perſons ftand in 
need of each other's aſſiſtance, and that the 
moſt - conſiderable difference between us is that 
which is made by virtue and vice. 

Again: Afflictions are uſeful, as they wean 
us from too great a love for this world. 

Since men are fond of life, and of all that 
conduces to its conveniences, and ſince this 
fondneſs is very much increaſed by the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the good things belonging to the pre- 
ſent ſtate, it is fit, upon the whole, that man, 
who is born to die, ſhould alſo be born to 
trouble, and meet with diſappointments, and 
ſce the diſagreeable parts of life, that he may 
be contented to ſubmit to a decree which he 
cannot reverſe, and learn to retire decently 
from a ſlate, which the law of mortality will 
force him to quit, whether he be willing 
or no. 

It hath been thought by ſome, that if we 
lived long enough, we might and we ſhould 
learn all this, without the aſſiſtance of afflic- 
tions, thoſe rigid inſtructors. * We are fa- 


tiated, 


* Habet natura, ut et aliarum rerum omnium, fic et vivendi ſatie- 
matem. Cicero. 


Quoſdam 
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tated, ſay they, as of other things, ſo of life 
itſelf. A conſtant return of the ſame occupa- 
tions and of the ſame amuſements will grow 
unwelcome and infipid at the laſt, and we ſhall 
deſire a releaſe, and receive it as a favour, 

A certain mixture of ſprightlineſs and me- 
lancholy might lead ſome perſons into this way 
of thinking; but the greater part of men are ſo 
attached to their preſent ſtate, that much 
ſtronger cauſes are requiſite to. give them an 

Quoſdam ſubit eadem faciendi videndique fatietas, et 'vitz non 
edium, ſed faſtidium: in quod prolabimur ipſa impellente philo- 
ſophia, dum dicimus: Quouſque eadem? Multi ſunt, qui non 


acerbum judicent vivere, fed ſuperfluum. Sencca, Ep. 24. 77. et De 
Tranquill. 2. 
Cur non, ut vitæ plenus conviva, recedis? &c. 
Nam tibi præterea quod machiner, inveniamque 71 
Quod placeat, nihil eſt; eadem ſunt omnia ſemper, &c. 
Lucrekns iii. 951, 


Troy tri Afyw, 
Orig Nee GAPTWG, IIA, 
Ta oipre Tao , pus de NM hey Tax. 
| Menander. p. 184. et Not, 
Inde illud Mæcenatis turpiſſimum votum | 
Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, coxa : 
Tuber adſtrue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes. 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. 
Hanc mihi, vel acuta 
Si ſedeam cryce, ſuſtine. 


Seneca, Epiſt. 101. 
indif- 


indifference 3 this 1 nor would a 
long life grow tireſome to them, unleſs it were 
attended with worſe inconveniences than a re- 
view of the. ſame objects, and A ene of 
the ſame actions. 

Afflictions therefore come attshh to thoſe 
who would willingly take up their abode in a 
place which was not deſigned for their home, 
and five them a ſenſe of the many defects 
which render that place undeſirable; and then 
the mind diſſatisfied with its preſent condition, 
and ever deſirous of finding reſt and peace, looks 
forward and turns its views towards heaven. 
This is another uſe of troubles, and one of 
the ends for which they are permitted or ap- 
pointed by Providence. They are deſigned 
for our amendment, and they naturally con- 
duce to it. 

Men living in a aeglect of their duty, find 
ways to compoſe their conſcience, and to drive 
away the thoughts of their offences, whilſt 
their condition here is eaſy and proſperous. 
The variety of amuſements and occupations, 
to which they have recourſe, employ and di- 
vert them, and keep off ſerious and ſorrowful 
reflections. It was the obſervation of a Pagan, 

that 
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that * Altars were made for the unhappy, — 
that other people ſeldom approached them. f 

But when the ſcene is changed, and * 
fall out contrary to their expectation, and trouble 
overtakes them, a new courſe of thoughts takes 
place. They ſeek relief and aſſiſtance, and 
they ſee that worldly objects can give them no 
eaſe and no comfort: they then begin to'know )] 
the nature of ſuch objects, and to look upon 
them with more indifference. When they have 
loſt the things which they moſt valued, or 
when they find them deceitful, uſeleſs, and un- 
ſatisfaQory, they learn to paſs a new an a bet- 
ter judgment upon them. 

At the ſame time they perceive the beauty 
of virtue, the excellence of piety, the many 
advantages of a religious life, and the in- 
eſtimable value of the future rewards promiſed 
to the obedient z and they ſee the folly of pre- 
ferring the tranſitory pleaſures of fin to theſe 
ſubſtantial and durable bleſſings. 

They will then be ſenſible that God alone 
can be a refuge to them, that he can many ways 
aſſiſt them, that he can remove or leſſen the 
evils which oppreſs them, or give them ſtrength 
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of mind to bear them, or make thoſe calami- 
ties turn to their temporal or eternal welfare. 
Then their paſt offences will riſe up before 
them, and ſhame and ſorrow that they had 
not ſerved God better in the days of proſperity; 
then reſolutions of amendment will follow, 
and of working out their own ſalvation with 
care and diligence. 

Laſtly, afflictions give u us an opportunity of 
recommending ourſelves to the favour of God 
by;exercifing the virtues ſuitable to that ſtate. 

In this view they are trials, trials of our pa- 
tience and conſtancy and faith and reſignation 
and reliance ; and therefore great benefits when 
they anſwer the end for which they were de- 
ſigned. To be contented when every thing 
ſucceeds according to our deſires, to think that 
God has given us what is neceflary for our well- 
being, when we abound with all conveniences 
of life, is no virtue. But to believe that a ſtate 
of affliction is proper for us, becauſe God 
thinks fit to try us with it, to ſubmit to it 
with meekneſs and patience, to be willing to 
undergo any thing here, if by it we may ſecure 
his approbation and a place in his kingdom, 1s 
a diſpoſition moſt acceptable to him. The be- 
haviour of ſuch a perſon recommends conſtancy 

and 
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and piety to all who converſe with him more 
than the moſt elaborate diſcourſes upon the | 
ſubject. It hath been ſaid that a good man 
contending with ill fortune, and ſuperior to ity 
is a ſpectacle which God himſelf may delight 
to behold : he is certainly an example from 
which men by beholding may receive inſtruc- | 
tion and improvement. 10 FR 
I have mentioned ſeveral deſireable effects, 
which afflictions have a tendency to procure. 
It is true that they have not always theſe happy 
conſequences. There are, and there have been 
many to whom calamities have done no good, 
but the contrary, Hence thoſe expoſtulations 
and complaints in the Prophets ; For all this 
his anger is not turned away, but his hand is 
ſtretched out ſtill ; for the people turneth not 
to him that ſmiteth them, neither do they ſeek 
the Lord of hoſts. Why ſhould they be 
{ſtricken any more? they will revolt more and 
more. Strangers have devoured the ſtrength 
of Ephraim, ——but they do not return to the 
Lord, nor ſeek him for all this. Afflictions 
produce in ſome a diſtruſt of God's goodneſs, 
hardneſs of heart, deſpair, injurious thoughts 
againſt Providence: in others they excite humi- 
lity, repentance, charity, humanity, and all 
good 
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good works. To be made worſe by ſufferings, 
is a ſign of a corrupt and profligate mind, and 
muſt ariſe from a diſbelief of all religion, or 
from a very wicked conduct; but they who 
are in a middle ſtate between groſs impiety and 
Chriſtian holineſs, who have virtuous inclina- 
tions and good principles mixed with many 
frailties and faults, are often ee by ſut- 
ferings. 

We may obſerve that in the New Teſtament 
the afflictions which befall Chriſtians are repre- 
ſented not as puniſhments, but as corrections, 
as the chaſtnings of a father and a friend, as 
acts of God's kindneſs to us, intended to make 
us better and happier. 

We may alto obſerve that afffictions will be 
more or leſs heavy and grievous to us, accord- 
ing to the bad or good effect which they pro- 
duce in us. Very grievous they muſt be to 
thoſe who account God to be their enemy, and 
neither ſcek nor expect his fayour and aſſiſt- 
ance ; but to thoſe who are amended by them 
they will not prove inſupportable. Trouble 
leads them to repentance; and repentance is a 
kind of pleaſing grief, a remorſe attended and 
allayed with hopes of bcing reconciled to our 

Father, 
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Father, and of ſeeing one pe or other an end 
of ſorrows. 

And beſides this; God hath told us that ſuch 
as our behaviour i is when we are thus viſited by 
him, ſuch will his conduct be towards us. If 
we turn to him; and receive his corrections 
with ſubmiſſion and humility, and by the re- 
formation of our lives ſhew that we have a 
due ſenſe of our faults, and of the kind end for 
which thoſe corrections were inflicted, God will 
make them eaſy to us, and in due time relieve 
or releaſe us; but if we harden our hearts and 
ſin on in defiance of his judgments, we may ex- 
pect that God will deal with us as he declared 
that he would deal with the people of Iſrael, 
when having denounced terrible evils which 
ſhould overtake them if they forſook him, he 
tells them; If you will not be reformed by all 
this, I will puniſh you ſeven times more, and 
again ſeven times more for your ſins. . 

I ſhall now conſider the uſe which is to be 
made of this doctrine. 

There is a pretty fable related by an ancient 
Pagan Writer, that the Deity, who formed the 
firſt man out of rhe ground, reflecting at the 
ſame time on the calamities which the unhappy 


creature was to undergo, wept over his work, 
Vo“. III. Y and 
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and tempered it with tears; that man, whoſe 
heart ſhould be ſo often overcharged with grief, 
might not want a way to give it vent. 
This Writer hath conſidered affliftions in a 
deſponding and melancholy way ; but there is 
a more manly and a more rational way of con- 
fidering them; and it is thus: 

Since we have no reaſon to expect that we 
ſhall paſs our days in an uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of temporal happineſs, ſince affliction 
ſeems on the contrary to be man's patrimony, his 
birthright and inheritance, ſince troubles are 
alſo intended for our benefit, and when they pro- 
duce proper effects, become more eaſy to be en- 
dured, it is our duty and our intereſt to prepare 
ourſelves to meet them, and to acquire the me- 
thods of ſoftening their harſh nature, and of 
improving their good tendency. 

Therefore if we are in an eaſy condition, we 
ſhould preſerve ourſelves free from the faults 
| which often accompany that ſtate, ſuch as pride, 
uncharitableneſs, irreligion, a purſuit of unlaw- 
ful pleaſures and an unreaſonable fondneſs for 
the world. We ſhould remember that there is 
nothing beſides our virtue that we can call our 


own, and that almoſt every thing ele! is vanity 
or uncertainty, 


Three 
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There is a thoughtfulneſs about future evils, 
which makes us diſſatiafled and uneaſy before- 
hand, and raiſes apprehenſions of troubles which 
may never befall us; and this is a weakneſs, 
or rather a folly: but there is à meditation 
upon theſe ſubjects which is pleaſant and pro- 
fitable, which teaches us moderation in the 
beſt ſtate, and arms us with courage and con- 
ſtancy againſt the worſt. | | 
Happy circumſtances incline us to ſeek out 
variety of amuſements, to keep much company, 
to indulge our appetites, in a word, to create to 
ourſelves many wants, to make many things 
neceflary to us, which ſeveral perſons in lower 
life never poſſeſſed, and never defired. Thus 
we lay ourſelves open to grief and miſery 
upon any change of circumſtances, and become 
unfit to act a rational part in any other ſtation, 
This evil would not befall us, if we uſed the 
pleaſures and conyeniences of this world, as 
things which we may loſe, and ought to reſign 
decently. If we can gratify our appetites in 
all things, we ſhould ſometimes croſs and con- 
tradict them, that we may live contented upon 
a little, if poverty ſhould ever overtake us; it 
we have friends, and relations, and affairs, and 
diverſions, we ſhould at certain times withdraw 
Y 2 | from 
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from them all, that we may know how to bear 
retirement and ſolitude, if need ſhould require 
it; that we may ſecure to ourſelves good com- 
pany within our own breaſt, and be able to 
converſe agreeably with God and our own 
thoughts, | 

By acting thus in proſperity, we ſhall eſcape 
thoſe evils which others draw upon themſelves, 
and thoſe which God inflicts upon ſinners, to 
bring them to a better mind ; and we ſhall not 
be overcome by thoſe which befall us. 

If our days have been and are proſperous, we 
have great reaſon to add to our gratitude an un- 
common care of our behaviour, and to work 
out our own ſalvation with fear and trembling. 
God hath often declared that he corrects thoſe 
whom he loves beſt ; we mult therefore beware 
that we be not of the number of thoſe who re- 
ceive good things only in this ſtate. If that 
ſhould be our caſe, our preſent happineſs would 
be our heavieſt misfortune. But the favours, 
the temporal favours of Providence, are no 
curſes, unleſs we make them ſuch. We may 
be ſucceſsful and virtuous too. Indeed it re- 
quires no ſmall wiſdom and caution to join 
theſe two. bleſſings, which men almoſt always 
put aſunder; and the difficulty of doing this 

"Sa ſhould 
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ſhould EO) us a diſtruſt of ourſelves, a mo- 


derate eſteem of our poſſeſſions, and a religious 
fear leſt we ſhould miſs our reward in heaven. 
If we have endeavoured to behave ourſelves 


like men, and like Chriſtians, then have we 
many motives 'to bear adverſity with patience 
and reſignation, and not to be quite caſt down; 
then we have a refuge, and may apply to Him 
who hath told us that all things ſhall work to- 
gether for good to them that love him, that he 
will not ſuffer them to be tried above their 
ſtrength, but will with the temptation make a 


way, that they may eſcape; and that bleſſed 


are they who are trained up by theſe ſhort 


hardſhipe to glory and immortality. If our 
days are evil, they are few, and then follows a 


ſtate of peace for the righteous, then various 
rewards will be diſtributed, and probably none 


of the ſmalleſt to thoſe who have been exerciſed- 


and improved by afflictions. We judge perſons 
fortunate or wretched according to their preſent 
outward circumſtances. How uncertain muſt 
that judgment be! If God ſhould enable us to 
ſee what paſſeth in the hearts of men, or if he 
ſhoul.! remove the cloud from our eyes, and 


gie us a view of the ſtate which is to ſucceed 


this, how deſirable would the condition appear of 
3 ſeveral 


* 
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ſeveral whom the World gow is e to 
pity, or to deſpiſe! 

If the evil days come upon us, beſors we be 
prepared to meet them, before we have te- 
formed our conduct, it is our duty to conſider 
the purpoſes for which it pleaſeth God to viſit 
us. If wo give ourſelves up to ſullen diſcon- 
tent, or deſpair, or if we have no ſorrow for 
our paſt offences, but only for our preſent ca- 
lamities, we make not a right uſe of his cor- 
rections, we offend him {till more, we add to 
the weight 'of the burden which he' hath laid 
upon us, His corrections are calls ta repent- 
ance; and we ſhould be thankful that he took 
us not off at a time when death would have 
been the a0 both of ſoul and body; 
and whilſt we endeavour to reform our lives, 
we ſhould truſt in the promiſes of God, that 
he will be found of thoſe who thus ſeek him. 

Laftly ; If we have paſted through troubles, 
and ſeen an end of them, our behaviour ſhould 
be fuch, that we may be able to ſay with 
David, It 1s good for us that we have known 
afflickions. We may reflect upon them with 
pleaſure, if we are ſenfible that they weakened 
our depraved appetites and vain deſires, and 
ſtrengthened our good diſpoſitions, and adorned 

"008 
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our minds with new graces. If they have left 
us no better than they found us, our condition 
is bad. In honeſt and generous tempers the. 
bleſſings of God produce gratitude and love; 
in thoſe which are leſs tractable, afflictions 
often create amendment ; but there 1s no hope 
of thoſe, upon whom nothing can work, upon 
whom both ſeverity and kindneſs are thrown 
away. | 

To conclude ; 

As we profeſs ourſelves to be Chriſtians, we 
ſhould always bear in mind the declaration of 
our Lord that His kingdom 1s not of this world. 
We are taught in the Goſpel that we muſt not 
expect temporal proſperity, that we are only 
ſtrangers and ſojourners, that we muſt fix our 
views upon ſublimer objects, and ſet our af- 
fections upon better manſions where Chriſt is 
gone before us, where there will be no more 
pain, no more ſorrow, no more violence, and no 
more vice, but an everlaſting calm, and an unin- 
terrupted ſtate of peace and righteouſneſs. What 
a ſupreme happineſs will it be to be releaſed from 
ſuch a world as this, and to be admitted into ſuch 
a. world as that! Our hopes, our wiſhes, our 
prayers, and our endeavours ſhould be all bent 
towards procuring that ineſtimable bleſſing. 
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ONCERNING envy it may be proper 

to conſider, firſt, the object, ſecondly, 
the cauſes, thirdly, the mg ot and fourthly, 
the cure of it. 

I. As to the object of envy. Envy 1s an 
uneaſineſs ariſing from the happineſs and proſ- 
perity of another, from the advantages and the 
conveniences which he poſſeſſeth. 

The good things in poſſeſſion of ariother, 
which thus diſturb the envious perſon, are 
hardly ever thoſe things which beſt deſerve the 
name of good, and which are of the greateſt 
vaingyo 5 

Thus; piety, righteouſneſs, virtue, are not 
the objects of envy. A man when he con- 
templates the holineſs and goodneſs of another 
may indeed feel a painful uneaſineſs at his own 

inferiority, 
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inferiority, and a ſtrong deſire of poſſeſſing 
theſe excellent qualities in as eminent a degree; 
but this is not envy, this is emulation, a very 
uſeful and commendable diſpoſition. 

A man indeed may envy a righteous perſon, 
but then it is not properly upon account of his 
righteouſneſs, but on account of the advantages 
which his integrity procures him, as love, re- 
ſpect, reputation, and the like. And as Chriſ- 
tian and moral virtues, ſo likewiſe the endow- 
ments and abilities of the mind are ſeldom, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, objects of envy. Envy is 
uſually accompanied with no ſmall degree of 
ſelf-ſufficiency and ſelf- love; ſo that an envi- 
ous perſon ſeldom thinks meanly of his own 
capacity and accompliſhments, and is little diſ- 
poſed to account others ſuperior to himſelf in 
that reſpect. 

A. man may envy a perſon of great know- 
ledge, learning, ſagacity, and judgment, ſkill 
and dexterity; but it is not ſo much on ac- 
count of his natural and improved abilities, as 
for the recompence, the profit, the credit and 
the reputation which may ſometimes attend 
them. | 

A man when he conſiders the abilities and 
accompliſhments of another perſon, may be 

grieved 
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grieved that he hath not acquired theſe ac- 
compliſhments himſelf, and may vehemently 
with to equal that perſon ; but this, as we ad 
before, is emulation. 

Again; a man ſeldom envies vader for 
thoſe advantages which he himſelf poſſeſſeth. 
A rich or fortunate perſon rarely envies another 
who is in no reſpe& above him. Not our 
equals but our ſuperiors are the objects of e our 
envy. | 

Therefore envy is an uneafinefs or grief 


ariſing from the temporal and tranſitory ad-. 


vantages which another enjoys, and which the 
envious perſon enjoys not. 

The perſons who produce this uneaſineſs in 
the envious man are uſually thoſe whom he has 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing, and who are 
known to him, or at leaſt who dwell in the 
ſame country with himſelf; nor does envy 
often extend itſelf farther. But ſometimes 
when this perverſity has taken full poſſeſſion 
of the mind, a man ſhall envy even thoſe who 
are dead and gone, if they be highly eſteemed, 
and if he thinks himſelf equal te them 1n merit, 
and yet not equally honoured. 


II. Theſe 
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II. Theſe obſervations will direct us, ſecond- 
ty, to aſſign the cauſes of envy, or the reaſon 
why perſons fall into this vice. 

The great cauſe of it is plainly a mind ſet 
upon the things of this world, and very cold 
and indifferent to virtue and goodneſs. When 
a perſon has repreſented to himſelf temporal 
proſperity and the pleaſures of the ſenſes as the 
greateſt bleſſing and the moſt defircable poſ- 
ſeſſion, they become the conſtant objects of his 
wiſhes, and when he ſees others better accom- 
modated than himſelf, he looks upon them 
with uneaſineſs, as perſons who engroſs thoſe 
things to which he hath naturally as juſt a 
right and title as they, and he cannot bear to 
think upon it with any patience. 

The ſecond cauſe is indolence and lazineſs. 
Temporal advantages are uſually neither ob- 
tained nor ſecured without induſtry and appli- 
cation, and idleneſs is commonly joined to 
indigence and diſappointments ; and then part- 
ly for want of better occupation, and partly 
through want of conveniences, a man envies 
thoſe who proſper in the world and feel none 
of his ſorrows, 

To this may be added pride, an high con- 
ceit of one's own merit and capacity, and an 

opinion 
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opinion that no reſpect can be too great and no 
reward too good for them. This temper, eſ- 
pecially if joined to low circuraſtances and obs 
ſcurity, uſually begets envy. 21019 

Another cauſe is a natural propenſity to | peer 
viſhneſs, fretfulneſs, frowardneſs, ſpleen and 
melancholy. They who. are of this temper 
are ſeldom ſtupid, but have a quick ſucceſſion 
of thoughts and a fertile imagination, and if 
they be croſſed and diſappointed, are eaſily 
diſpoſed to envy other people whoſe defects they 
quickly ſpy out,. and whoſe good fortune ** 
judge to be beyond their deſerts. 

And here. a provoking ſceuſſ lies open to a 
buſy, lively, diſſatisfied mind: for in this diſ- 
orderly ſtate, this confuſed mixture of good 
and evil, there are perſons who either by birth 
or alliances poſſeſs outward bleſſings to which 
they have ſmall pretenſions: others are. raiſed | 
from a low condition, not by their good and 
uſeful qualities, but by a proſtituted conſcience, 
by a never-bluſhing aſſurance, by flattering 
ſome and calumniating others, by the mere 
want of abilities which is ſometimes a great 
recommendation, by ſacrificing the valuable 
hours of life to trifling amuſements, by what 
is commonly called chance and fortune, that 

iS, 
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is, by means which lie out of ſight. And then, 
as to reputation on account of diſtinguiſhing 
endowments, though that ſeems to be ſome- 
what more impartially diſtributed than - the 
good things of this life, yet there is often a 
ſtrange perverſeneſs and want of judgment in 
the opinions of the Many, who extoll ſome, as 
they depreſs others altogether without reaſon. 
Theſe things ſtrike forcibly upon thoſe who 
are not deſtitute of vivacity and good ſenſe, 
who ſpend too much time in looking about 
them, and too little in minding their own 
concerns, who have ſtrong defires, and few 
friends, and fader fortunes, and a diſpoſition 
to cenſoriouſneſs; and ſuch perſons are ſoon 
and eaſily and inſenſibly led into indignation, 
reſentment and envy, and never want objects 
to oftend them. 

III. The effects which envy produces are 
many in number, and in quality and conſe- 
quences very pernicious. 

When it is habitual, it makes the mind mi- 
ſerable which harbours it. This I barely men- 
tion; the obſervation is too common to be in- 
ſiſted upon. 

Envy, accompanied with ill-nature and 
ſpleen, makes a man as uneaſy to Eimſelf as he 

1 can 
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can be to others, a, drpleaſed ach every ob- 
ject chat preſents itſelf to his view and conſide- 
ration. There is hardly any thing in the per- 
ſon, the appearance, the behaviour, the manage- 
ment, the inventions, the works, and the wri- 
tings of others that he can find in his heart to 
approve : his thoughts are chiefly | exerci iſed 1 in 
ſeeking out defects real or imaginary. 

| Whenenvy becomes predominant, i it üiſturbs 
a man ſo that he cannot regularly purſue his 
buſineſs: it takes off the attention and applica- 
tion, and then what is done imperfectly, and 
by halves, and with an abſent mind, turns to no 
good account, and 81 nefther credit nor 
profit. 

Envy makes a man hate his neighbour ; and 
here it begins to be an abominable vice, directly 
oppoſite to a Chriſtian temper, and to the great 
commandment of our Saviour. If envy pro- 
duced nothing beſides uneaſineſs, grief, indo- 
lence, dejection, fretfulneſs, and unſucceſsful 
wiſhes, and were only an impediment to uſeful 
occupations and laudable attempts, it would 
really be a pitiable diſtemper, and deſerve to 
be treated with gentleneſs and kind advice ; 
but as it produces hatred, it becomes black and 
odious, and merits rougher uſage. 4 


Hatred 
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Hatred is an active and induſtrious vice: he 
who hates others, ſets his thoughts to work how 
he ſhall do them an ill turn, and vent his ſpleen 
upon them ; and this he will do by various 
bad ways. He will catch hold of any flying 
rumour that tends to their diſcredit, and ſpread 
and improve it; he will cenſure their actions, 
aggravate their faults and failings, and detract 
from their good qualities, give the worft. con- 
ſtru&ion to all that they ſay and do, endeavour 
to deprive them of their reputation, to raiſe 
them up enemies, and to draw away their 
friends. If any diſappointment or calamity 
befall them, he will rejoice at it, and repreſent 
it as a judgment, or as an evil which they well 
deſerve. If they die, his hatred dies not, it will 
purſue them beyond the grave, and exert itſelf 
in acts of hoſtility againſt their memory, their 
friends and family. Theſe are the uſual effects 
of envy towards the hated perſon. But this is 
not all; for envy ſins directly againſt God as 
well as againſt man. 
Religion teaches us that the world is con- 
ducted and ruled by divine providence, and that 
all things fall out either according to the ap- 
pointment or by the permiſſion of the moſt 
High, that the unequal diſpenſation of good 


and 
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and evil, the proſperity of ſinners, and the ad- 
verſity of the righteous, and the ſeeming diſor- 
der of the preſent ſtate is continued and allowed 
for wiſe ends, and that God will be clearly juſ- 
tified when the preſent ſcene paſſes away, and 
the age of retribution takes place. Now no 
envious perſon believes this, certainly he has 
no ſincere and practical belief of it, He is out 
of humour with the courſe of things, that is, 
with the providence of God, and thinks that if 
he had the ordering of affairs, and the diftribu- 
tion of bleſſings, all would be much better; he 
cannot be contented to act the part and to fill 
the ſtation allotted to him, but wants what he 
has not, and ungratefully overlooks what he 
has. And now we may enlarge the definition | 
which we before gave of envy, and call it 4 
grief ariſing from the temporal advantages 
which others enjoy, producing hatred towards 
them, and hard thoughts of the divine provi- 
dence. So that ſuch a perſon is incapable of 
obſerving the two great commandments, which 
are called the ſum and ſubſtance of religion, 
and cannot either love God, or his neighbour, 
or indeed himſelf with a rational affection. 

IV. It therefore greatly concerns us to avoid 
or to ſubdue a vice ſo troubleſome in itſelf, and 

Vo. III. ſo 
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many temptations; and ſometimes a natural 
bent ; and this leads us to conſider, fourthly, 
the cure of envy, 

Now it ſeems very plain, that if a perſon can 
improve his fortunes, his underſtanding, and his 


heart, and ſecure to himſelf contentment and 


peace of mind, he will not only be free from 
envy, but will be placed in a manner above all 
poſſible motives and inducements to envy. 

Ihe firſt thing therefore to be recommended 
is induſtry in our worldly affairs. As to the 
convemiences of life, the deſires of men are 
uſually ſuitable to their education and ſtation, 
and if they have as much as the generality of 
their own rank and condition and calling, they 
are not often dejected and diſſatisfied. Now 
thus much induſtry ſeldom fails to obtain and 


to ſecure : nothing more naturally protects a 


man from indigence, dependence, contempt, and 


inſults; and what a perſon acquires by his own 


labour and contrivance he enjoys with double 
pleaſure, and whillt he is thus occupied, and in 
an active ſtate of body and mind, he ſhuts out 
thoſe repining envious thoughts which are the 
unhappy offspring of indolent lazineſs. Such 
are the ordinary good effects of buſineſs honeſtly 

and 
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and cloſely purſued. But ſince through various 
accidents, the gain is not always anfwerable to 
the pains and dexterity employed in the pur- 
ſuit of it, to this kind of induſtry is to be added 
another of an higher ſort which is occupied in 
cultivating the underſtanding. This particu- 
larly concerns thoſe who are in a middle ſitua- 
tion, and whoſe ſucceſs in life depends more 
upon the head than upon the hands. Theſe 
perſons are likewiſe under more temptations to 
envy, than thoſe of a lower claſs, becauſe their 
views and deſires are more extenſive: and there- 
fore they ſhould guard againſt it by applying 
themſelves to thoſe ſtudies and occupations 
which improve the mind, and render the man 
ſerviceable and acceptable to'the public. This 
kind of labour is attended uſually with the 
fame advantages which are obtained by dili- 
gence in lower buſineſs, and beſides it opens a 
way to eſteem and reputation, to the favour 
and protection of worthy perſons. But here alſo 
there is ſome uncertainty, and room for diſap- 
pointment, according to the melancholy obſer- 
vation of the wiſe King; I returned and faw 
under the ſun that the race is not to the ſwift, 
nor the battle to the ſtrong, nor yet bread to the 
wiſe, nor yet riches to menof underſtanding, nor 
| L 2 yet 
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yet fayour to men of ſkill,--From theſe uncom : 
fortable reflections can any uſeful inference be 
made? can any peace of mind and ſatisfgction 
ariſe? Ves. According to the ſame Inſtruc- 
tor, Let us hear the concluſion of the whole 
matter, Fear God and keep hjs commandments; 
---- for he who does that, ſhall never he difap- 
pointed, 

IV. Since in eyery labour and in every project 
there is ſome uncertainty, we ſhould apply our- 
ſelves more earneſtly to the improvement of the 
heart, where never - failing ſucceſs ſmiles upon our 
honeſt endeayours. A man may be good in ſpite of 
the worldand all its frowns ; no fraud or violence 
can take away from virtue its amiable nature 
and its profitable effects; the peſtilent breath 
of calumny cannot blaſt it; it will thrive, if 
duly cultiyated, in every foil, and under every 
influence; it is fixed as the throne of God, 
and durable as the days of eternity. . 
ſecures to us the fiyour of God, peace of mind, 
and the hopes of immortal life; goodneſs com- 
poſes and moderates the paſſions and defires, and 
teaches a man to be ſatisfied with a little, and 
inures him ta patience and reſignation; good- 
neſs is alſo according to the common courſe of 
| things the beſt method to procure good- will 
5 and 
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and reſpe&, and at leaft the neceflaries; though 
not the ſuperfluities of life; and what cart fuch 
a perſott diſcover in another that he cat took 
at with an envious eye and an aching heart? 
I am endeavouring to prove a point which of 
itſelf is fufficiently clear; namely, that an induf- 
trious, virtuous and religious perſon will fiot be 
under the dominion of envy. proceed there 
fore to mention ſome other corrſiderations which 
have a tendency to reſtrain this evil diſpofition. 

1. Then: the things which excite etivy are 
the good things relating to the preſent life; as 
wealth atid power and reſpect, and the pleafures 
which they can procure. Theſe are things 
which fall to the ſhare of à few perſons com- 
pared with the number of thoſe who poſſeſs 
them not. It is uſual for the bulk of mankind 
to have a flender proviſion of theſe external 
and temporal bleſſings; it always was ſo, and 
it always will be fo. And this is a great rea- 
ſon why a man ſhould reſt ſatisfied with his 
lot, and confequently not envy the flouriſhing 
ſtate and gay appearance of others; firice nothing 
ſtrange and unuſual befalls him, fince thou- 
ſands who deferve as much as he are as ill ac- 
commodated in all reſpects. If he ſuffers incon- 
veniences, and diſappointments; he ſuffers in 
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good company, and ſhould bear with decent 
patience what is ſo very common. 

2. The things which excite envy are things 
temporal and tranſitory, and conſequently 
things of ſmall value. Since life itſelf is ſo 
very precarious and of ſo ſhort a duration, the 
conveniences belonging to it partake of the ſame 
imperfection, or rather are ſtill more imperfect, 
becauſe they often ceaſe before life itſelf. So 
that an envious perſon, if he duly conſidered 
this, muſt appear contemptible in his own eyes 
for paſting ſo fooliſh a judgment upon ſuch. 
fleeting advantages. The perſon who poſſeſſes 
them cannot ſecure them and enſure them for 
an hour, and the perſon who poſſeſſes them not 
may ſoon have no occaſion for them; number- 
leſs accidents may put an end to him and to his 
wants, or render every ia uſelets and inſig- 
nificant to him. 

3. There is in envy. a very ugly and baſe 
quality, namely a ſpiteful pleaſure at the ca- 
lamities of others. Chriſtianity bids us rejoice 
with thoſe who rejoice, and mourn with thoſe 
who mourn. Envy bids us do the reverſe: it 
bids us mourn when others rejoice, and rejoice 
when they mourn. But there is a way of contem- 
plating the evils natural and moral abounding 

| in 
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in all times and places which may be very uſe- 
ful to us, and about which we may employ 
our thoughts without taking delight in the 
faults or the ſufferings of others. And this 
conſideration ſeems to be of great ſervice to- 
wards the ſuppreſſing of envy: for in truth 
there are very few people who deſerve to be 
envied, ſince there are very few ſo happy as 
they are imagined to be by 1njudicious by- 
ſtanders. Of thoſe who have the honour to 
be envied, the far greater part deſerve much 
better to be pitied, and would be pitied by any 
good-natured perſon whoknew them thoroughly. 

To a perſon therefore who is troubled with 
this fretful diſtemper, and hates thoſe who have 
more wealth or power or honour or reputation 
than himſelf, it is a ſeaſonable advice to bid 
him conſider that happineſs conſiſts not in theſe 
things, and that a man may poſſeſs them, and 
be unhappy upon the whole. Thus; if the 
envied perſon has ill health or ſickneſs, all ex- 
ternal advantages ſignify little, and the mind 
cannot enjoy itſelf whilſt the body is out of 
order. If he is old, every thing is upon the 
decline with him, as to ſatisfaction, and he 
muſt ſoon take leave of all his poſſeſſions. If 
he be proud and ambitious, he receives more 
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unc aſineſs from the things which he wants, 
than pleaſure from the things which he has 
obtained. If he be covetous, he uſes him- 
felf as ill as his worſt enemy could wiſh, 
and undergoes many fears and much un- 
godly ſelf-denial, and one might as well 
envy the earth and the ſea the riches which 
they hide within their boſom. If he be 
unhappy in his family, though he were ſur- 
rounded with pleaſures, they would all be in- 
fipid. If he loſes and outlives thoſe whom he 
loves, nothing which this world can give will 
compenſate the Toſs, If he be debauched and 
profligate, his body, his underſtanding, his 
heart, his fortunes will in all probability ſuffes 
for it, and even in this life he will pay dear 
for his vices. If he be good and virtuous, he 
uſes the things which God hath given him 
with decency and moderation, and is willing 
and ready to ſerve others, and does nothing 
that can provoke hatred and malice and ſlander. 
In a word,. be he what he will, he is a man, 
and cannot avoid human infirmities and human 
calamities, and has ſuch a mixture of pain and 
farrow and diſappointments blended with his 
bleſſungs, that there is nothing in his condi- 
tion to be envied, except his good qualities, 
„ which 
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which, as {we before obſerved are dom the 
objects of envy. 

It is a truth generally e that a wick- 
ed man cannot be happy, that either the re- 
proofs of his mind, or his turbulent paſſions, 
or his fooliſh wants, or the enemies whom he 
makes, or the fears to which he is expoſed, or 
a violent apprehenfion of death, will break in 
upon his repoſe from time to time. But hiſ- 
ſtory will inform us of many princes and great 
perſons, whoſe character upon the whole was 
good, and who had many amiable diſpoſitions, 
together with an affluence of all things which 
men are wont to deſire, and who conſequently 
appeared to others to be in a happy ſtate, who 
yet have frequently and ſeriouſly declared to 
their intimate friends that they found all things 
to be emptineſs, vanity, and vexation, and 
that they were weary of the world, aud very 

willing to leave it. 

4. It becomes thoſe who feel a tendency 
and proneneſs to envious thoughts, not only to 
conſider the inconveniences which often ſur- 
round a flouriſhing ſtate, and the uneafineſs 
which lies concealed under a gay appearance, 
but alſo to look in upon themſelves and examine 
what bleſſings they enjoy or may enjoy, which 

might 
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might compenſate the wants and deficiencies of 
which they are apt to complain ; for there are 
often many ſuch things, which we have at 
home, and yet over-look, ſuch as health, and 
{trength, and a good capacity, and daily bread, 
and friends, and relations, and hours which 
we can call our own, and which may be em- 
ployed ſometimes in innocent amuſements, 
and ſometimes in honeſt labour. It is a ſhame 
| for a man to poſſeſs theſe things, and yet to 
| repine, and hate his neighbours becauſe they 
live in more ſplendor than himſelf: and yet 
theſe are advantages which the greateſt part of 
_ envious perſons receive from Providence; for 
in extreme diſtreſs and ſore calamities envy 
ſeldom exerts itſelf; it is then excluded by 
other paſſions and other cares. Great ſorrows 
rather give the mind a religious turn, and ſend 
it to beg relief of God who alone can afford it. 
But envious perſons are uſually thoſe who are 
ſituated in all reſpects in that middle ſtate which 
is an eaſy and a pleaſant ſtate, if a man knew 
how to a make a right ule of it. 

Thus much concerning envy and envious 
perſons. I ſhall only add a word or two con 
cerning thoſe whoſe lot it is to be envied upon 
account of their ſuperiority and better ſucceſs. 

| It 
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It becomes all ſuch ſo to behave themſelves 
as to give no perſon cauſe of diſſatisfaction. 
Envy 1s an odious fault ; but there 1s a fault 
which is worſe, and that is to excite ſpleen and 
jealouſy by inſolence and ſcorn, and by refuſ- - 
ing reaſonable requeſts, and to take a deteſta- 
ble pleaſure in making another uneaſy. Such 
have the fins of others to anſwer for, beſides 
their own, and act the part of the Devil by 
drawing them into temptation. 

Envy, they will ſay, is a vice, and conſe- 
quently no man ought to envy them and to ſay 
thoſe things of them which envy ſuggeſts. It 
is true; and yet it is true alſo that they de- 
ſerve ſuch uſage, and no pity when they re- 
ceive it. The Providence of God permits that 
one bad man ſhould puniſh and plague another, 
though both are guilty in his fight. 

Decency, affability, courteſy, moderation, 
condeſcenſion, and humanity in deeds and words 
ſhould accompany and adorn a proſperous ſtate; 
and then if ſuch a perſon ſhould be envied, 
ſlandered, and miſrepreſented, he ought to bear 
it, and probably he will bear it with muth 
- patience, as a thing beneath his notice and re- 
ſentment. 
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And they faid, Cornelius the centurion, a juft man, 
and one that feareth God, and of good report 
among all the nation. of the Jews, was warned 
from God by an holy Angel to ſend for thee into 
bis houſe, and ta hear words of thee. * 


\HE Jews by crucifying Chriſt were 
1 guilty of a moſt heinous offence, aggra- 
vated by many odious circumſtances. 

Firſt, it was murder, a crime for which death 
was the unayoidable puniſhment by their law, 
and for which no expiatory ſacrifice was ap- 
pointed, or could. be accepted. God gave this 


law to the ſons of Noah, Whoſoeyer ſheddeth 


man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed. 
And afterwards to thepeople of Iſrael; He that 

ſlayeth a man ſhall ſurely be put to death; thou 
4 " . : > ſhalt 
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ſhalt take him even from my altar, that he may 
die. Ye ſhall take no ſatis faction for the life of 
a murderer, who is guilty of death: but he ſhall 
ſurely be put to death. 

If the murder of a man was ſo heinous in the 
ſight of God, of a man who perhaps was a great 
ſinner, and a worthleſs member of ſociety, the 
crime was enhanced, if he was an innocent 
and righteous perſon, and on many accounts 
uſeful to his country. 

If he was a prophet; the offence was till 
greater. God himſelf was inſulted when his 
ſervant and his mèſſenger was thus uſed. His 
majeſty and honour, and the reverence due to 
his government and laws ſeemed to require that 
ſuch inſolent and provoking guilt ſhould be 
puniſhed in an exemplary manner... 

If he was not only a prophet, but one who 
was endued with pretei natural powers, and who 
employed them conſtantly in doing kind and 
compaſſionate offices to the people, if all his 
miracles were of the generous and merciful ſort, 
if he gave them even eyes to ſee his wonders, 
and ears to hear his divine doctrines, if his eaſe 
and quiet were ſacriſiced to their benefit, if his 
life were ſpent ur relieving and removing the 
wants and diſeaſes of their bodies and minds, 
TER? if 
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if he beſtowed upon them both inſtruction and 
food, both knowledge and health; to murder 
ſuch a perſon was an act of unſpeakable baſeneſs 
and ingratitude. | 

But the crime was confildrally increaſed, 
as it was committed againſt the Meſſias, the 
king of Iſrael, whoſe reign had been foretold 
by the prophets, and to whom they were obliged 


to pay the exacteſt obedience. This was rebel- 


lion, and high-treaſon; this was a crime for 
which no legal expiation could be made, and no 
atonement could be ſufficient; none but the 
blood of Him whom they with wicked hands 
had crucified and lain. 

The only plea which they could offer in their 
own behalf, to mitigate God's judgments, was 
their ignorance, This was ſome kind of ex- 
cuſe; and yet all things conſidered, a weak one, 
becauſe it was mixed with ſo much ingratitude, 
{tubborneſs, perverſeneſs, inſolence and cru- 
elty. 

Thus the Jews who conſented to the death 
of Chriſt were all ſo far guilty, that they moſt 


juſtly deſerved to die themſelves for their 
crime. Yet they were not all equally guilty : 


ſome were miſled more by prejudice and 1gno- 


rance than by viler paſſions and baſer motives, 


1 And 
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And therefore God, who is ever ready to ſhew 
mercy where there is any opportunity to diſ- 
play it, was willing to paſs over this great in- 
1quity in all thoſe who ſhould repent of it, and 
receive the Goſpel. This favour he ſhewed 
them for the ſake of his injured Son, who beg- 
ged it in his dying words; Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do. I herefore after 
Chriſt was riſen from the dead, his Apoſtles 
and Miniſters were ſent to offer him once more 
to them, if they would even then receive him 
as their Meſſias and Redeemer. The Apoſtles 
aſſured them that what they had done to Chriſt, 
God would forgive, as committed by miſtake 
on their part. They alledge all that compaſſion 
and charity could ſuggeſt in their behalf. And 
now, brethren, ſays St. Peter, I know that 
through ignorance ye did it, as did alſo your 
rulers. Repent therefore, for there is room for 
reconciliation and amendment. Unto you firſt, 
you who have been the betrayers and murder- 
ers of Chriſt, unto you firſt, unworthy as you 
are, God having raiſed up his Son Jeſus, ſent 
him to bleſs you, in turning oy one of Fw 
from his iniquities. | 
This gracious offer had its endet in me 
ea ; it prevailed upon ſeveral well-difpoſed 
minds; 
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minds; and it is probable that they cho wers 


then called and chNHerted, were ſuch. a ag had 


been miſled by falſe repreſentations, and had 
been, the leaſt active in h baſe conſpi- 
N 22 0 

But When che groater part g of the nation, 
notwithſtanding this ſecond offer, not only 
perſevered in their obftinacy, and; refuſed to 
accept « of Chriſt for their Meſſias, but alfo i in- 
ſulted and perſecuted his emibafladors- ſent unto 
them, this their repeated ingratitude Was ſo 
black and odious in the fight of God, that he 
could bear with them no longer, but feſolved 
thenceforth. to caſt them oft, and. to raiſe up to 
himſelf a Church amongſt the Gentiles. 


To Prepare the way for this great, event, hs 


ſent. a vifion much about the ſame time, both te to 
St. Peter, and to Cornelius; captain, of the Italian 
Band, living at Cæſarea, ordaining | Peter to be 
the meſſenger and the. preacher, and Cornelius 
to be the firſt Gentile who ſhould. be called to 
the faith of Chriſt. Therefore, the viſion ſent 
to Peter was intended to admoniſh bim that he 
ſhould not ſeruple, as the Jews then did, to 
converſe with 2 Gentile, as with an unclean 
perſon. This Was bgnified to him by. 2 ſheet 


let down from heaven,) wherein were all manner 
Vor. III. A2 | &f 
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And therefore God, who 1s ever ready to ſhew 
mercy where there is any opportunity to diſ- 
play it, was willing to paſs over this great in- 
1quity in all thoſe who ſhould repent of it, and 
receive the Goſpel. This favour he ſhewed 
them for the ſake of his injured Son, who beg- 
ged it in his dying words; Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do. 1 herefore after 
Chriſt was riſen from the dead, his Apoſtles 
and Miniſters were ſent to offer him once more 
to them, if they would even then receive him 
as their Meſſias and Redeemer. The Apoſtles 
aſſured them that what they had done to Chriſt, 
God would forgive, as committed by miſtake 
on their part. They alledge all that compaſſion 
and charity could ſuggeſt in their behalf. And 
now, brethren, ſays St. Peter, I know that 
through ignorance ye did it, as did alſo your 
rulers. Repent therefore, for there is room for 
reconciliation and amendment. Unto you firſt, 
you who have been the betrayers and murder- 
ers of Chriſt, unto you firſt, unworthy as you 
are, God having raiſed up his Son Jeſus, ſent 
him to bleſs you, in turning mey one of you 
from his iniquities. | 
This gracious offer had its effect in ſome 
WO it prevailed aaa ſeveral well - diſpoſed 
minds; 
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minds; and it is probable that they who wers 
then, called and converted: were ſuch a as had 
been miſled by falſe repreſentations, and had 
been, the leaſt active in that baſe conſpi- 
racy. f 
But whet the groater part of the nation, 
notwithſtanding this ſecond offer, not only 
perſevered in their obſtinacy, and refuſed to 
accept « of Chriſt for their Meſſias, but alfo i in- 
ſulted and perſecuted bis enibafladors ſent unto 
them, this their repeated ingratitude. Was is 
black and odious in the fight of God, that he 
could bear with them no longer, but reſolved 
thenceforth to caſt them off, and to raiſe up to 
himſelf a Church amongſt the Gentiles, ; 
ſent, a viſion much about the fame time, both to 
St. Peter, and to Cornelius; captain of the Italian 
Band, living at Czfarea, ordaining ] Peter to be 
the meſſenger and the preacher, and Cornelius 
to be the firſt Gentile who. ſhould. be called to 
the faith of Chriſt. Therefore, the viſion ſent 
to Peter was intended to admoniſh him, that he 
ſhould not ſcruple, as the Jews, then did, to 
converſe with a Gentile, as with an unclean 
perſon. This was hgnified to bim by a ſheet 
let down from heaven, w wherein were all manner 
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of four-footed beaſts of the earth, and wild 
beaſts, and creeping things, and fowls of the 
air, that is, of all, both clean and unclean; with 
which came alſo a voice bidding him kill and 
eat, Peter anſwered ; Not fo, Lord; for Thave 
never eaten any thing that f 15 common. or un- 
clean. The voice replied ; What God hath 
cleanſed, that call not thou common. Now as 
this viſion was to give Peter commiſſion to go 
to Cornelius; ſo was the viſion of Cor nelius to 
command him to ſend for Peter; for he ſaw evi- 
dently at the ninth hour of the day an Angel 
of the Lord coming to him, and ſaying, Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up for a memo- 
rial, that is, are had in remembrance before 
God. And now ſend to Joppa, and call for one 
Simon whoſe ſurname is Peter, and he ſhall tell 
thee what thou haſt to do. 
The man to whom the Angel came, was 
Cornelius, a Gentile, dwelling at Cæſarea, cap- 
tain of the Italian Band, and without queſtion a 
Romain; a man in an honourable poſt, and who 
probably was, as it appears from his name, of an 
| ancient and illuſtrious family amongſt the Ro- 
mans. It is to be obſerved that at this time the 
land of Judza, as many other nations, was un- 
der the Roman Empire, and ruled by a Preſident 
3 wy uf. 
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of their appointing; This Preſident was: ſta» 
tioned at Cæſarea, a conſiderable city, two or 
three days journey from Jeruſalem, where there 
was continually a guard of ſoldiers, for the Go- 


vernor's ſafety, and to keep the Jews in order 3 


and amongſt theſe was this Cornelius, a com- 


mander, and a captain of the Italian Band. But 


though by race and education he was a Gentile, 
yet as to religion he was not an Idolater, but a 
worſhiper of the true God, the God of Iſrael, 
the Creator of heaven and earth; for the Scrip- 
ture tells us that he was a devout man, one that 
feared God with all his houſe, one who kept 
only religious ſervants, who gave much alms to 
the people, and prayed to God always; which 
implies that he was a Proſelyte; for ſo were 


thoſe converted Gentiles called, who left their 


falſe Gods, and worſhiped the true God. Yet 
he was not circumciſed, nor had taken upon him 
to obſerve the whole Law of Moſes, and ſo was 
not accounted a member of the Jewiſh Church, 
Therefore, according to the ordinances ob the 
Law, and the deciſions of the Doctors, he was 
ſtill eſteemed unclean ; and ſo it was not lawful 


for Peter, or any circumciſed: perſon, to keep 


company with him, if God had not given his 
Apoſtle a direction that he ſhould thenceforth 
| Aa 2 call 
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call no man unclean, ſince that Wen * * 
ration was now removed. ä 

The animals of all ſorts, clean 50 A 8 
Ahüiekk Peter ſaw in a viſion, repreſented the 
Jews and the Gentiles; and the veſſel in which 
they were encloſed, which was let down from 
heaven, and drawn up again, was an image 
of the Church whoſe origin was celeſtial, and 
which ſhould be received at laſt into a 
manſions. | 
Whilſt the Legal 1 ſtood, and the 

Jews were God's peculiar people, there were 
two {ſorts of Proſelytes, or converted Gentiles, 
One ſort were ſuch as were circumciſed and 
took upon them the obſervance of the whole 
Law. Theſe came into that part of the Temple 
which was called the Court of Iſrael, to wor- 
ſhip, being accounted as adopted Jews, and 
the Jews converſed as freely with them as with 
one another. But there was a ſecond ſort of 
Proſelytes, inferior to theſe, Who were not 
ciraumciſed, nor conformed to the Moſaical 
rites and ordinances. Only they were bound 
.to the obſervance of thoſe commandments 
xvhich the Jews uſed to call the precepts given 
to Noah and to his ſons, and which by them 
were ſuppoſed to be theſe; To worſhip one 
| God 
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God the maker of heaven and earth ; To re- 
nounce Idolatry ; To abſtain from hlood; that 
is, from ſhedding man's blood, or murder, and 
from eating the fleſh with the blood an it; To 
refrain from fornication and the like impurities; 
To adminiſter impartial juſtice: To commit 
no e n 'To- de as —— ere be 
done by. | 43 hy aft 
Theſe Profelying d indeed cltifidercd an 
| ſome reſpect as Gentiles, and avoided -as/ ſuch. 
But the Jews, although they {crupled to eat 
with them, and to converſe with them, yet, 
with great prudence, made no ſeruple to accept 
of their money, and never accounted that un- 
clean, but commended their charity and libe- 
rality, when themſelves were the objects of it. 
The Jewiſh Doctors alſo allowed that theſe 
Proſelytes were in the favour of God, and 
ſhould- partake of the life to come. Such a 
Proſelyte was Naaman the Syrian; and of ſuch 
there were many of all nations in our Saviour's 
time, and ſuch an one was Cornelius of whom 
we are now ſpeaking. en Atta vir" 
Hence it was that when e there 
258105 a controverſy in the Chriſtian Church, 
whether the Gentiles who had received the 
Goſpel were to be circumciſed, and conſe- 
Aa 3 quently 
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_ quently: bound to obſerve' the ordinances and 
rites ' of Moſes, St. Peter, in the Council of 
the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem, determined, It was 
the will of God that they ſhould be free from 
ſuch impoſitiohs ; and he gives this reaſon for 
it, Becauſe Cornelius, the firſt believing 'Gen- 
tile, was no circumciſed - Proſelyte, and yet 
nevertheleſs, when I was ſent to him, ſays he, 
to preach the Goſpel of Chriſt to him, and to 
His houſe, the holy Ghoſt came down upon 
them, as well as upon thoſe of the circumciſion. 
Whereby it was manifeſt that God would have 
the reſt of the Gentiles who believed to have 
no more impoſed upon them than was required 
of Cornelius. And accordingly the Council 
concluded that no other burden ſhould be laid 
upon them than only thoſe precepts given 
to the ſons of Noah, to abſtain from pollutions 
of Idols, from blood, from things ſtrangled, 
and from fornication, together with ſuch di- 
rections as they had received already when they 
became Chriſtians, and 0 needed not to be ex- 
prefily mentioned. 
From this hiſtory of Ovinelis ſome uſeful 
-inferences may be deduced. — 
| The firſt obſervation which offers elf to us 
is * which St. Peter himſelf immediately 
| A made 
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made upon it; Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no reſpecter of perſans; but in eyery, nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteouſneſs, 
is accepted with im. en einen ng 
The Jews had the higheſt thoughts of them. 
ſclves,. as if the ſun. roſe, and ſet. only for them, 
as if all God's bleflings were deſigned for them 
alone. Of all other nations they entertained 
the meaneſt opinion, as if God had no regard 
for them. Thou madeſt the world for our 
ſakes, ſays, Apocryphal. Eſdras; a4 for. the 
other people, thou haſt ſaid, they are nothing, 
but to be like to ſpittle, and they have ever 
been, reputed as nothing. The Jews ima 
that the Meſſias ſhould make them a glorious 
and ptoſperous people, and deſtroy. or, ſubdug 
and enſlaye all their enemies. They beligyed 
that God would finally fave. all the.children. of 
Abraham, and give them a portion in the world 
to come; but that the reſt of the world, except 
them and their Proſelytes, ſhauld be caſt away. 
Hence, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, the be: 
lieving Jeves greatly wonder that the holy 
Ghoſt ſhpuld deſcend, upon the family of Cor- 
nelius, and that God ſhould. grant. M the 8 ſheer 
tiles repentance unto lifſe. 

| | Aa. i iow Thi 
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This fhews what mean ſentiments not only 
the ignorant. dut even the better part of that 
pation | entertainel coticerning the divine nature 
and benignity: It ſhews tfiat the Jews were 
never qualified like t the Chriſtians to recom- 
mend' their religior to the world 3 for the wiſer 
Genriles' muft needs have diſliked ſuch narrow 
notions and rich infolent teachers. it is not 
indeed to be expected that the writers of the 
Sg Teſtament fould fay much concerning 
he potlibility of ſerving « God without the 
C ele of Chriſtianity 3 for their buſineſs 
was to recommend it as gift of the utmoſt 
importance, to preſs men to accept it, and to 
—— fatal conſequences of rejecting 
But concerning the Gentiles who never 
hang: the Goſpel, and who! had no revealed 
Law, St. Paul fays 'of them that they ſome- 
rimes did by nature and conſcience the things 
contained in the law, and by ſo doing per- 
formed an acceptable duty; and conſequently 
they were not without thoſe aſſi ſtances, exter- 
nal or Internal; which may ſave a man from 
final ceſtro@tion, And the ancient Chriſtians 
with a general conſent ſpeak favourably: of the 
wiſe and good Gentiles who made a proper ute 
of cheir reaſon, and ſay that the Goſpel, in-one 
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lese, was as vid as Mankind; und thitt ies fn 
duties nen er penn lovers of 
ID nns, 194085 
God is io tetpbeber of perſon but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and Worketh 
rightzonſiteſs; is accepted with Hin. 
So long then as we be careful to remember 
and acknowledge that Chriſt is the only Ne- 


name under heaven given to men, bywhich 
| they may be ſaved; we! may fairly allo to 
theſe words an extenſive ſignification; and e 
may be permitted to ſay that God, the univer- 
ſal Father of all, hath put it in the power of 
every one who comes into the world to perform 
his duty; that he requires no more than' he 
hath given: that he will extend his mercy to 
all thoſe who act a fober and rational part to 
che beſt of their underſtanding and ability, and 
that to ſuch Chriſt is a Saviour, though they 
never had the opportunity « and the WINE of 
knowing him. REID 
This ſeems founded on the known 458 un- 
changeable perfections of God, on his equity 
and goodneſs. This ſeems to be matter of juſ- 
tice, whilſt” the knowledge of Chriſtianity 


ſecmy 


: 
* i 
* 


deemer by whom we have acceſs to the Divine. 
mercy and favour, and that there is" no other - 


— — 
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ſcems ta be à matter of favour, which the Al- 
another. Concerning divine fayours no reaſon 
ſhould be, required beſides the will of God. 
That one ſhould haue the law , of nature, and 
another the Goſpel given him for his guide, 
this is to be reſolved into the good pleaſure of 


God ; and to thoſe ho ſhould. preſume to ob- 


ject to it, the reply is; Shall Tons fo hath 
will with my own ?... 

Greater degrees of 2 * pes cite of 
God, and gifts which ought, to excite the. ut- 
moſt gratitude and thankfulneſs in the receiver: 
which leads me to the ſecond obſervation, 
namely, that from the example of Cornelius 
we may ſee how valuable a favour and bleſſing 
of God it ia, to be placed where opportunity of 
improvement, and the means of acquiring re- 
ligious (truths. are to be found. Cornelius 
might have been ſo ſituated and ſo occupied, as 
to have lived and died in Pagan ignorance, 
But by being ſtationed at Cæſarea, near the 
Jews, where the oracles and the worſhip of 
the moſt High were read and profeſſed, he 
learned and he embraced the truth, and with 
all his family he honoured and ſerved God in an 
exemplary and an acceptable manner. 
anc 5 If 
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If this be ſo, then ſhould we ourſelves learn 
to be more thankful to God than we uſually 
are, for that condition Whereitf by his Prövi- 
dence we are placed. For we might, if it had 
pleaſed hirn, have had our birth and education 
arhongſt thoſe who are ſtrangers to his word 
and promiſes, and detained under the bondage 
of groſs idolitty';> and in ſueh a" ſtate this*na- 
tion of ours once was. To his goodneſs it is 
to be aſcribed that we deſcend” from Chriftian 
patents, and dwell in a Chriſtian country, and 
ſo arè partakers of the benefits of the Goſpel 
from our very infaney. Nay, we miglit have 
belonged even to ſome Chriſtian nations, and 
yet have had a very imperfect knowledge of 
religion, and have ſet in the dim twilight of 
ignorant and ſordid ſuperſtition. But Wel are 
born and placed in a land where there are mot 
opportunities of learning our duty, and mort 
liberty to perform i it, than in moſt parts of the 
Chriſtian world. Thank fulneſs for the firſt 
benefits is the beſt way to obtain more and 
greater; to acknowledge and value God's fa- 
vour towards us in giving us the means of ſal- 
vation is the way to obtain his grace to uſt 
thoſe means to our eternal advantage; as on 
the ks our neglect of gratitude for the 
former 
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former may cauſe God in bis juſt, ens to 
deprive us of the latter. 44 
A third ese which offers 4 4 af. to Po 
conſideration, is that a ede diſpoſition, an 
ligion, and thn. the pratine of morality. leads 
to the practice of our revealed duty. For. 
love of truth and of virtue, an equitable, fair, 
and charitable ſpitit, and a juſt ſenſe of the 
neceſſity and reaſonableneſs of conforming to 
the will of God, is the feſt: nente and be- 


. 


pe open the — a = re en 
ſtudy ſacred truths with pleaſure, and compre+ 
hend them with eaſe, and judge of them with 
a, full diſcernment; and he who practiſes what 
he kngws, increaſes his knowledge continually 
hy that practice; and by good actions, more 
than by ſpeculation, is the heart enlightened 
and improved. Add to which, that God will 
take care, by the ſecret or viſible diſpenſations 
of his providenee, that honeſt and piouſſy diſ- 
poſed perſons ſhall diſcover as much as is ne- 
ceſſary for their on rags and for help alu. 

tion. 
Cornelius by vinth . ee Was a po 
But, being of à ſerious and inquiſitive 
temper, 


. 
gan, + 
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teraper, he conſidered the. religion of his an» 
ceſtors and of his nation, and found it weak 
and abſurd in all its parts. If he had been ſo 
ſituated as never to have heard of a divine te- 
velation, it is probable that he would have 
uſed the beſt means of information that he 
could procure, he would have applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of morality, and have regu- 
lated. his belief and conduct upon the moſt rea- 
ſonable notions that were to be gathered from 
the writings and the doctrines of the Philoſg- 
phers. But God, who ſaw the uprightneſs of 
his heart, ſo appointed it, that his ſtation of 
life called him to reſide at Cæſarea. There 
he had an opportunity of being acquainted 
with the Jews, with the Law and the Pro- 
phets; and there he found a religion grounded 
on good proofs, and reaſonable evidence, on 
miracles and prophecies, a religion which con- 
tained better notions of the divine nature and 
perfections, and a better morality than any 
other. Jo this religion he became a proſelyte, 
and not only a proſelyte, but a credit and an 
honour; for the Scripture bears him this teſti- 
mony, that, even then he was a devout man, 
4 one an fand was. * Mc BY: houſe, 

- Who 
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who: gave much alas to ths moons 1 e 
to God alway. a 

The ſame good ene io difpoktion 
which led him to prefer Judaiſm to Paganiim; 
ſhewed him in all probability that'the'Jewiſh 
religion was not without ſome defects and.im- 
perfections, which ſhould be removed when 
the Meſſias mentioned in the Prophets ſhould 
come. And as the Goſpel then began to be 
preached by the Apoftles, and oppoſed by the 
Jews, he knew not what judgment to form 
about it; and therefore he applied himſelf to 
God in devout ſupplication, and beſought him 
to remove his doubts, and to direct him to the 
truth. Upon which an Angel was ſent, who 
thus addreſſed himſelf to him; e 0 
prayer is heard. 

Fourthly; The Goſpel, as it was [pogo 
to the poor, ſo was it embraced by the poor, 
and people of middle and lower ſtations of life 
made up the chief number of the primitive 
Chriſtians. This the Jews and the Pagans 
objected to them; but yet unreaſonably; for, 
firſt, they who had the feweſt motives to ſet 
their affections on this world were the beſt 
diſpoſed to receive Chriſtianity; and ſecondly, 
the reproach was not altogether true; for 

though 
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though the greater part of Chriſtians were 
ſuch, yet they had amongſt them ' perſons 
eminent for birth, or ſtation, or authority, or 
learning, amongſt whom may be reckoned 
this Centurion, 

Laſtly, The converſion of Cornelius was 
ſudden and miraculous, and a favour was 
ſhewed to him which was granted to very few. 
But it-1s to be obſerved how well qualified he 
was for the reception of the Goſpel. He had 
overcome the prejudices of education, he had 
preſerved himſelf free from the reigning vices 
of his country and of the age in which he lived, 
an age extremely wicked and debauched. His 
military life expoſed him undoubtedly to vari- 
ous temptations, and he had in the Roman 
army examples of all iniquity. His character 
in the Scriptures is that he was pious and chari- 
table; he loved God with all his heart, and 
his neighbour as himſelf. No wonder that he 
who was ſo near to the kingdom of heaven 
entered into it fo quickly and ſo eaſily. 
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"Bb Ga faid EY FO Thou 3 * night thy 
125 foul 8 be n of thee. 


H E RE are two ways => arguing KY 
Sinners, and of endeavouring to reclaim 
them from their evil courſes. The firſt is to 
ſet forth ſin in all its horrors and deformity, 


and repreſent it as an object of fear and deteſta- 


tion. The ſecond is to ſhew the folly and 
ſtupidity of it, and its direct oppoſition even to 
common ſenſe, by which it becomes the objec 
of ſcorn and ridicule. Both theſe ways are 
good in their kind: ſome perſons will be moſt 
affected by the firſt, and others by the ſecond 
method of reaſoning. No man likes to be an 
object of abomination; and no man likes to be 
an object of contempt. But if a man muſt 
have his choice of the two, there are ſome per- 
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ſons who had rather be ſcorned than abhorred ; 
and there are others who had rather be thou ght 
profligates than paſs for fools; they had rather 
be hãtẽd than deſpiſed ; and amongſt the wick- 
ed, the latter fort ſeem to be the more nume- 
rous. 
For this reaſon Sinners are repreſented in the 
word of God as fools; particularly in the 
Pſalms of David, and in the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, where Fool and Sinner often" ſtand for 
the ſame thing. Nor dothi our Saviour decline 
this method of inſtructing. He treats the 
proud Phariſees as blind fools; he repreſents 
indolent perſons, who made no preparation 
for their laſt hours, under the irhage of fooliſh 
"Virgins, who when the Btidegroom came ſud- 
denly i in the night, had no oil in their lamps, 
and were not in a condition to go forth and 
© 'meet” him, and ſo were excluded from the 
feaſt; and in the parable from which the text 
is taken, he paints in lively colours the ſupine 
bony of a worldly-minded man, 'whoſe firit 
care is to amaſs treaſure upon treafure, and who 
' after all his laborious induſtry reſolves with 
Himſelf to fit down at eaſe, and enjoy his poſ- 
- ſeſſions for many and many years. But the 
time for this is elapſed, the laſt hour is at hand. 
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and, a voice from hes bim, 
fool, „this right hall 1 pj be "required, of The 
thee i ark then whole. wy the thi | 


which thou haſt bp eu er, 
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unbappy man? If i in 2. e of 1 7 nature, 

in this moſt : precarious at and deplorable fit tuation, 
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humour, and given up to mirth and joy, what 
name can you beſto upon this indolent ſe- 
curity? ? None wl lait 15 52 folly, or 
fen. 374 3407 4 0 "WE RO ALES: 

And yet amongſt oſs who make open pr pro- 
feſſion of believing the Goſpel, there are too. 
many who are, if, not in this ſtate, in a tate 
which borders too nearly upon it. The fact - g 
being certain, it may be proper to inqaire a 
little into the cauſes. _ 

They are theſe : Either an impenitent per- 
ſon plainly diſcerns all his danger, and deſpiſes 
it; or he turüs? away his eyes from i it, and will 
not take it int conſideration; or laſtly he de- 
ceives and "Alatrets" Hitnſelf that 17 is in no 

peril. tz itt 7% πο.¹ 1M 

- "= to the felt ſtate of mind, certain it is 
that a man muſt Have loft His ſenſes, to ſee his 
danger, and to deſpiſe 1 it at the ſame time, to 
be "contented' to reſign everlaſting happineſs, 
atid to plunge himſelf into incurable miſery. 
If bad men enjoyed in this world an uninter- 
ru pted ſtate of eaſe, aid moved in a perpetual 
circle of pleaſures, a ſtate which none of them 
ever poſſeſſed, yet would it be a great folly to 
pref fer theſe momentary delights to the durable 
and ſubſtantial Joys of the kingdom of heaven. 

In 
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In like manner, if good men were. inevitably 
doomed to affliction and diſtreſs, to a miſery 


alleviated with no. worldly comforts, and ap- 
pointed to laſt as long as they lived, which 
yet is belied by Scripture and by Experience, 
yet would this be -but a Alight, and an .inconſt- 
derable evil, compared with the puniſhment 
denounced againſt Sinners, It, is therefore mere 
madneſs to. chuſe wickedneſs, knowingly. and 
deliberately, and to defy all its fatal and fore- 
ſeen conſequences. ...;..- -.... 

If, ſecgndly, the indolence of A. Aber 
ariſeth, as it more uſually doth, not. from a 
clear fight of the danger and a fopl-hardy con- 
tempt of it, but from ſhutting, his eyes, and 
turning his thoughts upon other things, and 
occupying and amuſing himſelf in any way 
that can > Topprſs ſuch Eh ona i reflections, 


„ „„ „„ 


ful had that 185 hows + is. e fipking a and. will fall 
on his head. Inſtead, of haſtening to eſcape, 
he remains quietly. at home, ang, to drive, the 
thoughts of danger out .of his ming, he eats 
and drinks, and buſies or dverts -himſelf, till 
the houſe falls, and buries him in the ruins. 
If ſuch a thing were related to. us, and ſuffici- 

B b 3 ently 
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crtly attMcY; dhe MOIP GBnthude"WitHoit het 
Orati6H thit che wah Nall 167 HIB fefifes"BeISH? 
h&1dPhif0R vat 8 18 4 faatfffaf repre 
aer of every inmpeniteilt' p ern.” en the 
DB oh Hand, Reiſdri'atid Faß gene tell cheat rar 
Death may coine ai uric theth eval" ris | 
merit; on the' other Hand, che Goſpel Ares 
chem tht if this happen to chm, thi ard ex. 
didded from che kingdoin' 6f hedben, ahd de- 
ſvered ver to a ſtate of miſcty. H. do 
they behave themſelyes in theſe alarming cir- 
curnſtances? Eray like the man bef6te- 
mentioned, Titead of eſcaping for their life, 
nd flying from an evil which is ar the door, 
hit employ therkfelves upon fomething elſe, 
bob pleafure,; or buſineſs; or fehemies of tem- 
poral qavariigs'; and all this, partly to ſkupify 
themſelves and to overlook the danger they are 
in; as if a man could atinihilite that danger by 
fort getting 1 it. Can there he a ſtronger proof of 
hots folly ? Lg: 
Many of the im zpenitent are in this ſtate of 
Halle ſecurity, beciufe they fancy themſetves t to 
6 out of all danger, and in à condition to which 
they may ſafely truſt. Their hopes dre ground- 
ed on the acknowledged weakneſs and imper- 
ſectioß of Human nature, and on the clemency 


* 
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of. the divine nature. But how can they thus 
delude themſelyes? Whilſt they are walking. 
in the broad-way that. leads to deſtruction, 
how. can they miſtake it for the narrow and. 
leſs-beaten path that conducts to _heaven ? 
After all the declarations of the Scriptures. 
concerning theſe things, and the terms of 
forgiveneſs and peace which are there pro- 
pounded, a ſinner ruſt have renounced, com- 
mon ſenſe to fall into ſuch illuhons. He muſt, 
be like the Athenian madman recorded i in Hiſ- 
tory, who imagined that, every ſhip which N 
came into the harbour was his own, Much in 
the ſame condition is he, when he dreams that | 
the treaſures of heaven are all his own. right and 
property, and that he cannot fail one day ta 
poſſeſs them. 

And whereupon doth he found this i imagina- 
ry right? He will tell you, perhaps, that he 
founds 1t upon his baptiſm, upon his being a 
member of the Church, and a partaker of its 
ordinances. Juſt as if a man, who ſhould 
daily commit capital crimes againſt the laws of 
his country, ſhould call himſelf a good ſubject 
and citizen, becauſe he hath an houſe, and 


pays his taxes. 


Bbg . Baptiſm 
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' Baptiſm” can fignify nothing, if we do not 
endeavour to fulfil all the iengafgements into 
which we then entered; and hearing the word 
of God is as uſeleſs for thoſe who are deter- 
mined not to profit by it. To frequent the 
houfe.of God is labour loſt for him who returns 
from it as bad as he went to it; and to appear 
at the Lord's Table is intruſion and inſult in 
him who hath no intention to obſerve his Lord's 
commands. To join in praiſing and thanking 
God for all his benefits is the mere ſervice of 
the lips, or rather mere mockery, when the 
heart agrees not with the mouth. No one, 
who is not void of ſenſe, can alledge, by way 
of excuſe, thoſe very things for which the Devil 
will accuſe him one day, and for which his 
own Conſcience will accuſe Lava and be to 
him another Devil. | 
But we have not yet touched upon the more 
general cauſe of impenitence and falſe ſecurity. 
Such perſons are too fully ſenſible and too well 
convinced that they are not in the right path, 
and by no means prepared to give an account 
of themſelves, if they ſhould be ſuddenly called 
away. But they propoſe to rectify all in due 
time, and they conclude that favourable op- 


portunitres will not be wanting for that pur- 
poſe. 
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with theſe flattering hopes and fair projects 
they think that they may for a n 
their aceuſtomed irregularities. *: > -: 5-7 % 
Now upon how weak a — uchi 
hope erected > Who can promiſe himſelf length 
of days, - ſurrounded: as he is with numberlefs 
perſons who: are" ſnatched way by a ſudden 
death, at a time when they thought themſelves. 
as ſecure from it as any of us here preſent?! 
The rich man in the text was in gpod 
health, and at an age and in a condition to en- 
joy all the comforts of life for a great many 


years, as he imagined, when the heavenly, 
voice ſaid to _ Thou 1 night thou . 


muſt depart. »- — a | 

The various mary endleſs Sh and pro- 
Jes of mortal creatures in this trauſtent ſtate, 
are-fome of thoſe ſupreme-vanities which Salo- 


mon beheld under the ſum and thought worthy- 
of partieular obſervation. Men go on, as if 


their bodies were formed ſtrong and durable as 

the ſun and moon, which have continued for 

many ages, and may continue for many more. 
But perhaps a man ſhall not die ſuddenly. 


The chances are on his ſide; and for one per- 


ſon on whom this lot falls, many eſcape it. Be 
" vn 


poſe. Thus they compoſe themſelves, ind 
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1t ſo. But there 1s. another kind af ſudden; 
death, which is. frequent, andithat is. a, death 
oft the. organs. of the body, or of; the faculties, 
of the mind, a loſs of memory, a. decay. of 
the underſtanding; which incapacitates a man 
from performing either buſineſs or duty, Diſ- 
tempers alſo, the forerunners of death, ſeldom, 
leave a man that freedom of thought, and li- 
berty of acting, which a true reformation ſeems 
to require, 

But to ſuppoſe every v thing as ende to 
repentance as may be, is man ſure that he 
ſhall ſeize upon thoſe happy opportunities, and 
improve them to the welfare of his foul? If 
amendment appears irkſome and inſipid to-day, 
it will hardly appear in a more alluring and 
amjable form to-morrow, or when evil habits 
have hardened and ſtupified the heart. 

Why therefore ſhould auy one promiſe him- 
ſelf better diſpoſitions and fairer opportunities 
of doing well hereafter than at preſent? Age, 
it may be ſaid, age will be a great aſſiſter. Age 
moderates the heat of youth, and tames and 
corrects irregular paſſions, But to renounce 
any act of ſin when it becomes impracticable 
can hardly be called a change of temper. Be- 


ſides, let us not deceive ourſelves in this point. 
Each 
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Each Rage of HihHWIR HatH its follies, its 


VIE; abit its tettiprationb; ahd(if the heart be 


oiler tRorotigtil/ ſpolled, age will rather harden 


than ſofte it. It ix" ſtrangè illuſion to fancy 


that # mah is growing better, when from 
youthful debaucheries he proteeds to envy, 
malice,” ard diſhoneſty; and thence to rapaci- 
ouſneſs, covetoùſneſs, uncharitableneſs, and 
diſtontent. If the Devil can hold him faſt by 
any one vicious chain, ir matters little” with” 
him which chain it is. 

Well; but there is il the grace of God, 
which Gat triumph over vicious nature. That 
grace is not yet come, and when it comes, all 
oppoſition from the World, the Fleſn, and the 
Devil wift fall before it, and the finner ſhall be 


reſcued, though late, from his bondage. But 


how can fuch a perfori reckon upon the aſſiſt- 
ance of this grace? He hath received graces, of 
one fort or other, all the days of his life, and 
hath rejected them. He hath therefore the 
ore reaſon to feat that God, whoſe goodneſs 
and patience haye been ſo long deſpiſed; ſhould 
withdraw himſelf totally, and leave the man to 


His öten frantic paſſions and teprobate mind, 


which is the moſt deplorable ſtate that cat be 
Nane er oh this fide of hell. 1 5 


We 
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We truſt to, ſome ſeriqus hours, and ſerious 
thoughts,. which. bodily infirmities, the. fore- 
runners of a diffolution, ſhall. bring along: with 
them. But there is ſomething. very unpro- 
miſing and deceitful in a change of temper ex- 
torted by mere neceſſity. A man would con- 
tinue in his evil courſes, but he hath. neither 
time nor ſtrength, for it. He muſt take leave 
of tlie world. In this extremity. he thinks of 
his offended Maker, and he is ſorry for what 
is paſt and irretrievable. God is merciful, and 
to that mercy he hath recourſe. This in reality 
is all that he can do; and what ſecurity hath he 
that God will accept of, i 

Evren this little is ſeldom. 0 whilſt 
them is any hope of life; and when is that 
hope given up? In the.moſt, dangerous illnefles 
people flatter chemmſelyes as long as they can; 
their friends flatter them alſo, partly to keep 
up their ſpirits, and partly out of pity and af- 
fection. This is the uſual caſe of thoſe whoſe 
days have been waſted in folly and iniquity, 
Evil inclinations. are not altered ſuddenly : it 
is againſt experience, it is againſt Nature. 

Thus far we have proceeded upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that the religion which we profeſs is 
really a divine revelation, and that 3 1ts doctrines 

7 concerning 
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concerning this Hfe and tlie text are infallible 
oracles. And upon cis {yſtetti;” every 'one 
'muſt confeſs that' obſtiniate"Irfipenitente is the 
greateſt of evils, and the" grevteſt” oF" follies. 
But it may be Haid chat rheleteligious do&tines 
ſhould tiever be taken for granted, when we 
are {peaking againſt tlie fälſe ſecurity of the 
wicked ; for that theſe perfons are often of the 
unbelieving tribe, "and reſet the very fünda- 
mental maxims upon which wut arguments are 
eſtabliſhed.” unn EIA Ie TOR , 
| thi is true bodega there are ſuch. People. 
This we know, and we feel the bad effects of 
al for ſuch a diſſolution "Gf" principles” muſt 

ways pröduce an "equi diBtarion” and Pro 
Mz c of thlintighs,” 59 p40 tenet ba 
I would not fappoſe” that Ihabe here to do 
with pefſbns of that chiaracter. They are ſel- 
dom t6 be found in Churches. But yet it is not 
amiſd to expoſe chen and to ſiew' that they 
are fools, "as much as thoſe Whol Believe” 4 
aud do wrong. e NEW 90 
I would alk them; Hotꝰ do they bow with 
ſuch ablolute certainty that all ends with this 
life and that the promiſes and Threatnings of 
the Scriptures ate Idle tales? Have they ex- 
2 this point ſincefely and impartially, 
and 
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and without any. vicious paſſiops and prejudices? ? 
And upon this fair,and &ri& j inquiry; haye they 
found full proofs,and tokens that religign. is an 
impoſture 771 ſos. they, ſhall haye v1 255 
to reject it. and to lead W - We wil 
graut that they act Sonſiſtently, ſo far as, a fu 
ture ſtate; ; 18. concerned; 3. and as, 4 e 
ſtate, they, muſt, take their changes; e 
chance is uſually; agajirſt them. Fe nt 
But where is the, Upbelieyer, to he , foun ound, 
who can truly fay that he hath been, this ge. 
careful and impartial, examiner ? The far greater 
part of theſe perſons neyer, deigned t give the 
Gaſpel, an hout's, hgaripg.- They regect. it v3 
_getheg, with. all its doQrines,, on ly.l becauſe th 
find them ſevere and inconyenient : ; and ti 
is one. clear_proof ,of. a diſordered AD ria 
ing; though not ſo. diſordered, as, to. make a 
man innocent. 

Is. our future ſtate then ſuch. a trifle, that 1 it 
is. not worth the while to beſtow a thought 
upon it? What are thoſe more preſſing and, i im- 

portant oecupations Which ſhall. hinder Or, ex- 
cuſe a man from doing it? Unbelievers would 
be glad without queſtion to live. free, from the 
dread of a day of judgment and retribution. 
How can they acquire this delightful calm and 
ſecurity, 


ſecurity, but by A fall. ice that the Gol- 
pel is a fable? / And how can they be convinced 
of this, an uren have. examined hat may be 


| * 194 To reject the 1 7 ating if it be true is 


infinitely more dangerous, than to receive it, 
if it be falſe; becauſe a man had much better 
loſe ſome ſenſual pleaſure, than i incur * in- 
curable and extreme evil. 

They will ſay perhaps that the Goſpel! * evi- 
dently falſe, that a wiſe man can diſcern this at 
the firſt fight, and without any careful and la- 
borious diſquiſition, and that believers are all 


of them weak and deluded, and infatuated 


people. This is ſtrange indeed! But hen a 
man once comes to affirm that all his nqigh- 
bours are diſtracted, it is a ſure ſign how 1 it goes 
with himſelf. 

An e multitude of e of all 
ages, places, times, and ſtations have received 
and eſteemed as ſacred truths the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, from the days of the Apoſtles to 
the preſent hour; and amongſt theſe there have 
been many ſo eminent in learning, ſagacity, 
judgment, extent of knowledge, and bright abi- 


lities of every kind, that were all the Infidels 


taken 
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taken together, and all their capacities collected 
and centered in one perſon, he would be as 
much beneath one of thoſe Chriſtians, as Hell 
is beneath the Heavens. Amongſt the Chriſtians 
thete have been many, who for the ſake of 
God and of religion have renounced all that 
"the world can give, and endured all that it 
can infli, and with a courage and a conſtancy 
never enough to be admired have run the race 
of piety and glory which was ſet before them. 
Many nations have received this religion, 
forſaking their altars, their Deities, their cere- 
monies, and their opinions, and conquering the 
almoſt W e prejudices of cuſtom and 
education. 
And is a religion, which hath ſuch a force 
and ſuch an influence as this, to be rejected 

with diſdain, and without an hearing? 

Is it not worth the while to conſider the 
long ſeries of prophecies contained in the Old 
Teſtament, and accompliſhed in the Author of 
our faith and of our ſalvation; and the various 
miracles by which he aſcertained his divine 
miſſion? We find theſe miracles atteſted by 
men, in whom were united every mark of fin- 
cerity, honeſty, and ſober ſenſe, and who were 
eye. witneſſes of theſe wonders, and of their 


happy 
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happy effects. Their teſtimony is, conſiſteſt 
and unanimous, and they confirmed it by 2 life 
conformable to the precepts of their divine Maſ- 
ter, by a generous diſdainm of worldly ad- 
vantages, and by a patient enduring. of perſegu+ 
tions, diſtreiies, and ſufferings, of every kind. 

Is it not worth while to conſider a little how 
Chriſtianity at firſt introduced itſelf in the 
world? Its morality is ꝓure indeed and amiable, 
and worthy of being joined to a divine revela- 
tion; but ſtill it is contrary to the looſe 
maxims, and the diſorderly appetites of fleſh 
and blood. And yet, in ſpite of all oppoſition 
from every thing that was crafty, every thing 
that was powerful, and every thing that was 
wicked in this world, it made its way, and it 
ſtill keeps its ground with the generality of 
perſons 1 in Chriſtian countries. 

What can we think of choſe who in a . 
of ſuch importance are quite. indifferent, and 
ſatisfy themſelves with an oath, or with a Jeſt, 
and. with. ſaying boldly and at random that it is 
all a cheat ? | 

Laſtly, let us 1 that 8 our * 
dels there are perſons n have beſtowed ſome 
time and ſome pains in examining revealed Reli- 
gion, and have found, as they think, that ſome- 

Vo“. III. Cc thing 


* 


a is to bs ld for i, 1 as Auch apain(t 
it, and therefore are left in a ſtate of hefita- 
tion, and can form no certain concluſions. 
This I ſhould take to be the utmoſt that an in- 
fidel can pretend to, if he hath any ſhare of 
ſenſe and candor. He is a doubter then; and I 
would aſk him whether theſe doubts can ſecure 
him from apprehenſions concerning a future 
ſtate? By no means. Such a ſecurity is only 
to be obtained by a thorough conviction that 
religion is a fable. There is no peace for 
doubters, elpecrally if they be evil-doers at the 
ſame time, 

If a man were journeying, after the cloſe of 
the day, and in a path unknown to him, and 
fome neighbouring perſons were to call to him 
and bid him have a care how he proceeds, for 
that there 1s a precipice hard by, and he will 
be daſhed to pieces, He might think with 
himſelf, Theſe men may perhaps impoſe upon 
me; but perhaps they may ſay true, and give 
me a friendly warning, Therefore I will ſtop, 
or return back, 

The unbeliever is this man. He walks in 
darkneſs, not knowing where he goes, and 
where his road will end; and as he proceeds 
many voices call upon him, 'voices of Prophets, 

5 Apoſtles, 
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Apoſtles, Martyrs, Paſtors, Parents, Friends, 


and Neighbours, who adviſe him to ſtop and. 
take heed, and tell him that he is upon the 
brink of ruin, and haſtening to his deſtruction. 
He knows not, it ſeems; whether theſe Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles, theſe teachers and neigh- 
bours deſerve to be believed, whether they do 
not deceive him,; or whether they be not de- 
ceived themſelves: He doubts of their judge= 
ment, and of their veracity. But then the 
dangers which they ſet before him are in their 
own nature ſo alarming, that if there be the 
leaſt probability, or even poſſibility, in their 
charitable and diſintereſted admonitions, he 
cannot proceed in his courſe, without re- 
nouneing common ſenſe. | 
You ſee what judgment is to be pronounced 
upon that vain ſecurity and that ſtupid indo- 
lence, which is the character of many ſinners, 
of whom ſome a& againſt conſcience, and 
others have no conſcience to act againſt. In 
whatever point. of view you place their con- 
duct, its folly is apparent. And therefore, 
whatſoever honourable titles they may boaſt of, 
whatſoever high rank and ſtation they may hold 
in civil ſociety, whatſoever airs of importance 
they may give themſelves, whatſoever {corn 
Cez | they 
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they may affect for the ſober, the ſerious, and 
the honeſt, whatſoever wit they may have at 
command, or whatſoever learning they may 
poſſeſs, (though uſually they have not much 
of that) they are at the bottom perſons void of 
underſtanding. Though they are not confined 
in dark rooms, like ſome other unhappy per- 
ſons, but are permitted to walk up and down, 
and to ſhine in the politeſt circles, yet is their 
frenzy not at all the leſs real, and infinitely 
more miſchievous to the world. 

As for us, we appear to be worſhipers of 
God, and ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, and in com- 
munion with the holy Spirit. But are theſe 
profeſſions ſincere, and accompanied with ſuit- 
able effects? If ſo, we may truſt with humble 
reverence in the mercy of God ; and that truſt 
is the moſt valuable of all treaſures. But if 
this be not the caſe, we have no time to loſe, 
and no room for delays. 'The heavenly voice 
hath not yet ſounded in our ears, and told us 
that the fatal moment is come : but none of us 
is certain that he ſhall not be called away to- 
night, or to-morrow. It is witdom to pre- 
pare for that change, and for that hour. That 
is the time when ſinners are uſually the firſt to 

arraign and condemn themſelves, when their 
Wes hidden 


hidden vices come to light, and their borrowed 
virtues diſappear. 

Why do not theſe thoughts make more im- 
preſſion upom us, and ſend us to ſeek the Lord 
whilſt he may be found? He can and he will 
aſſiſt us in the pious undertaking, and teach us 
effectually that the figure of this world paſſeth 


away, and that his favour endureth for ever. 
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